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THE NATURE OF MAN IN THE AMSTERDAM 
PHILOSOPHY 


WILLIAM YOUNG 


N THE conclusion to the third volume of his monumental 

work, A New Critique of Theoretical Thought, Herman 
Dooyeweerd states that all his previous investigations have 
been nothing but a necessary preparation for what is called 
a philosophical anthropology. ‘“‘What is man’s position in 
the temporal cosmos in relation to his divine Origin?” is for 
Dooyeweerd the ultimate and doubtless most important 
problem of philosophical reflection (III, 781). Elsewhere, he 
has defined the theme of philosophical anthropology to be 
“the investigation of the structural unity of human existence 
within cosmic time, in the light of the transcendental Idea of 
human self-hood”’ (I, 542). 

Upon reading this impressive assertion of the paramount 
importance of philosophical anthropology, the inquiring stu- 
dent may feel a shock of disappointment when he is informed 
that this weighty theme will be treated separately in the 
third volume of Dooyeweerd’s new trilogy on Reformatie en 
Scholastiek in de Wijsbegeerte, of which Volume I alone has 
appeared, and that in 1949. A definitive discussion of the 
subject of the present paper, must, therefore, await the 
promised publication, in the absence of which a fragmentary 
and tentative discussion may be attempted on the basis of 
such deliverances of the Amsterdam philosophers, Dooyeweerd 
and Vollenhoven, and of like-minded writers, as shed some 
light upon the subject. 

Certain aspects of philosophical anthropology, as a matter 
of fact, were in the foreground of controversial discussion two 
decades ago. The brochure published by Valentine Heppin 
1937 on the continued existence, immortality and substan- 
tiality of the soul' contained a severe attack upon the concep- 
tion of the soul and its relation to the body which Dooyeweerd 


t Dreigende Deformatie, 11 (Kampen, Kok, 1937). 
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and Vollenhoven were developing and which A. Janse had 
popularized, probably prematurely and in a misleading man- 
ner, in a small work on man as “‘living soul’. A work attack- 
ing Vollenhoven was published the same year by H. Steen 
under the title Philosophia Deformata (Kampen, Kok, 1937). 
The new philosophy was represented as introducing innova- 
tions in its doctrine of man, inconsistent with the teaching of 
the Reformed confessions and involving a denial of the sub- 
stantial existence and immortality of the human soul. The 
present paper will not enter into a full discussion of these 
controversial issues, but will concentrate upon understanding 
just what it is that the Amsterdam Philosophy has asserted 
with respect to the nature of man. So far as discussions in 
the Netherlands and elsewhere have contributed to the 
clarification or particularization of the concepts of the Amster- 
dam philosophers, we shall feel free to enter into the results 
of such debate. 

The following two headings may cover as comprehensive a 
discussion as the data will allow: I. The Temporal Functions 
and the Supratemporal Heart of Man; II. An Approach to 
the Problems of a Philosophical Anthropology. 


I. The Temporal Functions and the Supratemporal Heart of 
Man. 


Anthropology and cosmology are inseparable in the Amster- 
dam Philosophy. Although Dooyeweerd brands the view of 
man as a microcosm as unserviceable and objects that “‘subjec- 
tive individuality can never determine the structural horizon 
of human experience and of the cosmos” (II, 593), some help 
in understanding his own conception of man’s temporal 
functions in relation to the structure of the cosmos may be 
obtained from a reference to the microcosm conception. Man 
may be regarded as a mirror of the entire cosmos, for there 
is an exact correspondence between the modal aspects of 
the cosmos and the temporal functions of man. Dooyeweerd 
writes: “The modal law-spheres themselves are specific 
aspects of human experience, founded in the order of cosmic 


2 Cf. A. Janse: Van Idolen en Schepselen (Kampen, Kok, 1938). 
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time. They are experienced, though not explicitly, in the 
naive, pre-theoretical attitude of mind. Their diversity of 
meaning is based on the law of refraction of cosmic time. But 
theoretical thought, though itself integrated into cosmic time, 
in building up its concept of a specific law-sphere must 
necessarily abstract the latter from the temporal continuity” 
(II, 6). The fourteen (or fifteen, in Dooyeweerd’s most 
recent enumeration, (I, 3, 24)) spheres are called modalities, 
aspects and functions; modalities because they are ways or 
modes of existence of temporal reality, aspects because they 
do not possess independent existence but are features of 
individual subjects, and functions because they belong to 
individual subjects that function in time, “‘since the verb 
‘function’ is per se the functioning of something that runs 
its course in time’ (K. H. Popma: Inletding in de Wijsbegeerte 
(Kampen, Kok, 1956), p. 15). 

Among all the creatures in our temporal cosmos, man 
alone functions as an active agent, or in Dooyeweerd’s lan- 
guage, man alone possesses a subject function, in all the 
law-spheres or modal aspects of the cosmos. An individual 
man is one, thus functioning in the sphere of number. Like- 
wise he functions in the sphere of space. As to the other 
spheres, man’s functions may be expressed by a series of 
verbs: he moves, exerts energy, lives, feels, thinks, controls 
(in the historical sphere), speaks (or signifies symbolically), 
engages in social intercourse, saves, appreciates harmony, 
judges, loves, and believes. The theory of the modal aspects 
cannot be expounded within the limits of this paper. Suffice 
it to make the following observations: 1) Each modal aspect 
has a nucleus of meaning which distinguishes it from the 
others. Number is discrete quantity, space continuous exten- 
sion, and the like. 2) No modal aspect can be derived from 
any of the others. The principle of sphere-sovereignty, devel- 
oped by Abraham Kuyper in relation to society and its 
organizations, is applied by the Amsterdam philosophers to 
the modal aspects of the cosmos. The application was hinted 
at by Kuyper in his famous address on Sphere-sovereignty, 
but is fully elaborated by Dooyeweerd and Vollenhoven. 
3) The modal aspects, however, are arranged in an order of 


increasing complexity from number to faith, the more complex 
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presupposing the simpler aspects. 4) Each aspect is mirrored 
in the others by a set of anticipations and analogies. Thus, 
in the meaning: modality of number, the point is an anticipa- 
tion of space and the differential an anticipation of motion, 
while logical space is a “‘retrocipation” or analogy of space 
in the logical aspect. 5) The list of fourteen or fifteen modal 
aspects does not lay claim to completeness. The possibility 
that more modalities of meaning may be discovered remains 
open. Dooyeweerd has distinguished the physical sphere of 
energy from the kinematic aspect in his most recent thought 
(II, 98 ff.); other distinctions may prove to be necessary 
to meet the demands of an exact analysis and to avoid 
antinomies.’ 

At this stage, the first step in Dooyeweerd’s transcendental 
critique of theoretical thought may be developed. As distin- 
guished from Kant’s critique of pure reason, which is an 
epistemology rooted in an uncritical belief in the autonomy 
of philosophical thought, Dooyeweerd’s transcendental cri- 
tique proposes an entirely new question, that of the “‘univer- 
sally valid conditions which alone make theoretical thought 
possible, and which are required by the immanent structure 
of this thought itself’’ (I, 37). The assumption of autonomy, 
1.é., that theoretical thought, with reference to its inner 
structure, can be independent of non-theoretical presupposi- 
tions, may not be accepted as dogma but must become a 
problem. The initial question of the transcendental critique 
is that of the characteristics of the theoretical attitude as 
contrasted with the attitude of naive experience. 

The pre-theoretical attitude of naive experience finds 
empirical reality given in the integral coherence of cosmic 
time. In this coherence, the modal aspects are not distin- 
guished explicitly. ‘“The aspects are not set asunder, but 
rather are conceived of as being together in a continuous 
uninterrupted coherence” (I, 38). Theoretical thought, on 
the contrary, is characterized by an opposition of the logical 


3 Cf. Popma, op. cit., p. 26, on the possibility of more modalities in the 
modal order. Popma uses the term ‘‘analogy”’ to comprehend both the 
anticipations and the “‘retrocipations’’ (op. cit., p. 25). Commonly 
“analogy” is used as a synonym for “‘retrocipation”. Cf. Spier: An In- 
troduction to Christian Philosophy, pp. 62 f. 
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function of thought to the non-logical aspects of temporal 
experience. The non-logical aspect in its relation of opposition 
or antithesis to the analytical or logical function is termed 
the Gegenstand. Dooyeweerd speaks of the antithetic structure 
as present within the temporal total-structure of the real 
act of thought. The intentional structure of the antithetic 
Gegenstand relation is denied by Dooyeweerd to have an 
ontical character. ‘‘Intentional” is a phenomenological term, 
familiar to students of Brentano and Husserl, meaning a 
merely mental relation of thought directed to its Gegenstand. 
“Ontical” refers simply to empirical reality in its integral 
sense, not to any metaphysical conception. The resistance 
offered by the Gegenstand to every attempt to comprehend it 
in a logical concept gives rise to the theoretical problem. 
Dooyeweerd denies emphatically that there is any correspond- 
ence between the theoretical antithesis and the structure of 
empirical reality. The theoretical antithesis results from the 
abstraction of the modal aspects from cosmic time in which 
they are ordered in a continuous coherence of meaning. In 
our naive experience, thought remains completely within this 
coherence as we grasp reality in the typical total structures 
of individual things and concrete events. In naive experience, 
the logical aspect is an inherent but implicit component of 
concrete reality. 

The integral character of naive experience is due to the 
subject-object relation inherent in it, a relation sharply distin- 
guished from the Gegenstand relation. In the subject-object 
relation, ‘‘objective functions and qualities are unreflectingly 
ascribed to things and to so-called natural events in which 
it is not possible for them to appear as subjects’’ (I, 42). Thus 
a nest does not have a subject function in the sphere of life 
as a bird has, yet its meaning as a thing is due to its relation 
to the subjective life of the bird. The bird’s nest is thus a 
typical object of life. The subject-object relation is grasped 
as a structural relation of reality itself. Incidentally, it may 
be observed that naive experience is not a theory of reality, 
not the so-called theory of ‘‘naive realism’’, much less the 
“copy theory’. The refutation of “naive realism’’ in much 
modern epistemology rests upon a confusion at this point. 

Dooyeweerd draws from his analysis of this first tran- 
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scendental problem an extraordinary consequence for phil- 
osophical and theological anthropology. He asserts that “‘the 
traditional dichotomistic conception of human nature as a 
composition of a material body and an immortal rational 
soul is doubtless connected with the misconception, that the 
antithetic relation in the theoretical attitude of thought 
answers to reality itself” (I, 44). The origin of the traditional 
view is discovered in Greek philosophy. Aristotle, following 
Plato, tries to prove that in forming logical concepts theoretical 
thought must be independent of and separate from the material 
body. The power of the active intellect to grasp the Gegenstand 
in logical universality and abstraction is the ground from 
which the logical function, hypostatized as an immortal 
substance, is concluded to be independent of the body. This 
argument is accepted by Thomas Aquinas, but modified to 
the extent that the entire rational soul is affirmed to be an 
immortal and purely spiritual substance. Dooyeweerd ob- 
serves that ‘‘a direct conclusion is here drawn from the purely 
intentional antithetic structure of the attitude of theoretical 
thought to a real separateness of the logical function from 
all pre-logical aspects of the body!’’ (cdem). Underlying this 
conclusion, he detects the Greek basic religious motive of a 
dualism between form and matter, by which an integral view 
of empirical reality was rendered impossible. From this 
passage one may fairly infer that Dooyeweerd’s characteristic 
innovations in the doctrine of man are systematically de- 
pendent on the view of the Gegenstand-relation which he 
has developed. Needless to say, the rejection of traditional 
dichotomy does not entail the acceptance of some form of 
trichotomy. 

The criticism of traditional dichotomy is also developed 
by a direct argument to the effect that two complexes of 
functions have been hypostatized, the pre-psychical functions 
as the material body, and post-psychical functions, especially 
the logical and the ethical as the immaterial or rational soul. 
This hypostatization is inseparably connected with the met- 
aphysical conception of substance as a self-subsistent entity. 
Dooyeweerd rejects this philosophical idea of substance while 
affirming the naive concept of a thing. The human body, 
however, is not a thing. The body is the “‘function-mantle”’, 
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the individual whole of a man’s temporal existence and it 
“‘shows a very complicated interlacement of different typical 
structures which are combined in a form-totality, qualified 
by the so-called act-structure”’ (III, 87 f.). The body includes 
not only the functions of number, space, motion, energy and 
life, but is constituted by the totality of the temporal functions 
from number to faith. Spier summarizes the matter with 
clarity and succinctness: ‘“‘This bodily structure may not be 
viewed as an abstract complex of human physical-chemical 
functions which may or may not be augmented by an organic 
vital function. This bodily structure is the whole structure 
of all human temporal functions, all the functions from the 
arithmetical to the pistical. Our body is extended as far as 
our individual existence is temporal. There is no dichotomy 
in our temporal body. All functions are united into a won- 
derful whole” (J. M. Spier: An Introduction to Christian 
Philosophy, p. 255). This attack upon traditional Christian 
anthropology is singularly similar to that of the Oxford 
analytical philosopher, Gilbert Ryle, who has denominated 
the conception of soul and body as separate substances by 
the expression: the ghost in the machine. 

The human body is not a “‘thing’’; it is qualified by its 
act-structure. An act is to be distinguished from a function 
or complex of functions as well as from the movements, 
actions, and processes which take place in the lower bodily 
structures, 7.e., the structures of physical matter, of the 
living organism, biotically qualified and of the sensory emotive 
life, psychically qualified. Spier defines acts as ‘“‘the inner 
activity of man, by which — under the influence of post-psychical, 
normative perspectives — man 1s intentionally active with reality 
and makes it his own by relating reality to himself, to his I-ness 
or soul” (Spier: op. cit., p. 256). Human acts have a three-fold 
intentional direction, cognitive, volitional and imaginative. 
While functioning in all modal aspects, the act-structure does 
not possess a typical qualifying function within a temporal 
sphere, neither logical, ethical nor even pistical. This act- 
structure makes the body the field of free expression for the 
human spirit, 7. e., for the religious centre of human existence. 
From this analysis of the act-structure, Dooyeweerd con- 
cludes that the traditional scholastic qualification of man 
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as a rational-ethical being is unacceptable, as is the met- 
aphysical dichotomy of body and soul in which it is rooted. 
Dooyeweerd argues as follows: ‘‘The unqualified act-structure 
of the human body is quite different from the traditional 
conception of a ‘rational soul’, in the sense of an immortal 
spiritual substance which is the metaphysical ‘form’ of the 
‘material body’. Nor is the human body to be conceived 
as a ‘material substance’ distinct from the soul, or, in the 
genuine Aristotelian sense, as the ‘matter’ of the ‘soul’, which 
has only actuality through the soul as its ‘form’. The human 
body is man himself in the structural whole of his temporal 
appearance. And the human soul, in its pregnant religious 
sense, is man himself in the radical unity of his spiritual 
existence, which transcends all temporal structures’ (III, 
88 f.). 

For the soul as the religious root of human existence, the 
Amsterdam philosophers employ the Scriptural term “‘heart’’. 
Spier gives a summary of biblical usage (op. cit., p. 16). 
Beyond its literal meaning for the physical organ and its 
figurative meaning in ‘‘the heart of the sea’ and such expres- 
sions, the heart signifies the innermost being of man (Joel 
2:13: Jer. 29:13), the source of human life (Jer. 4:18), the 
background of our thoughts (Ex. 28:30), of all wisdom and 
reason (Psa. 90:12), of our words and deeds (Matt. 12:34; 
15:19), of our emotional life (Prov. 15:13) and the source of 
sin (Gen. 8:21), the deepest centre of our entire temporal 
existence in which the renewing work of the Spirit of God 
takes place (Psa. 51:12). 

The soul or heart of man is identified in the transcendental 
critique with the ‘‘I-ness’’, the selfhood of man, the human 
ego. The unity of the human personality is found in the 
heart, by way of contrast to the diversity of the temporal 
functions. In the heart as ‘‘in the deepest center of his exist- 
ence, man concentrates all temporal functions in a point 
that is no longer temporal, in a point which is not subject 
to the cosmic temporal order’ (Spier: op. cit., p. 54). The 
heart is therefore frequently referred to as the supra-temporal 
concentration-point of human existence. This point where 
man is said to transcend time is likewise asserted to be the 
religious root of his existence. The heart is the source of our 
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thoughts, feelings and actions. The heart may not be identified 
with the emotions or feelings, as is commonly done. Nor is 
an identification of the heart with the intellect or reason 
admitted by the Amsterdam philosophers. Even the Kantian 
refinement of the pure ego as a transcendental subject is 
rejected as a meaningless abstraction involved in internal 
contradictions (I, 7). The heart may not even be identified 
with the temporal function of faith, though it is with the 
heart that man believes. Since the heart transcends all tem- 
poral functions, no logical concept of it is possible. The heart 
itself is the deepest created presupposition of logical thought. 
Knowledge of the heart can be based only on the revelation 
God has given in the Word. This view of the heart is con- 
trasted with the Scholastic doctrine of the rational soul as a 
substance in which the logical and ethical functions are 
abstracted from the total complex of functions and made to 
constitute an immortal subsistence. In the nature of the 
case, the Amsterdam philosophers exempt themselves from 
the obligation to define the soul or heart. Yet the reader 
may not be fully satisfied with the account they give of the 
heart as so sharply distinguished from the temporal functions. 
The heart is certainly not a ‘‘ghost in a machine’”’ in this view, 
but is it any less a ghost? Apprehension on this point arises 
in connection with Dooyeweerd’s rejection of the traditional 
conception of the activity of the soul between death and 
the resurrection. He claims that the question as to the 
separated rational soul arises only if the concept of the 
“soul” is obtained by abstraction from the full temporal 
existence of man. To the question ‘‘What sort of an ‘anima 
rationalis separata’ is left over when it is torn out of its 
temporal coherence with the pre-psychical functions?’’, 
Dooyeweerd unhesitatingly answers ‘“None!’’. The indis- 
solubility of the temporal cosmic coherence of all modal 
functions is given as the reason for this radical response 
(Dooyeweerd: ‘‘Kuyper’s Wetenschapsleer”’, in Philosophia 
Reformata, 1939, pp. 202-204. Cf. W. Young: Toward a 
Reformed Philosophy (Grand Rapids, Piet Hein Publishers, 
1952), pp. 109f.) In this context, Dooyeweerd denies that 
the heart or “religious center’ is a theoretical abstraction 
from the temporal existence and asserts it to be ‘‘the full 
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concrete unity of consciousness of self and of God, the selfhood 
of man or the ‘inward Man’ in the Scriptural sense of the 
word” (op. cit., p. 204). Dooyeweerd does not deny the 
continued existence of the soul after death, nor does he 
represent the state of the disembodied soul as one of un- 
consciousness. Yet by depriving the soul of its temporal 
functions, he seems to leave only the most shadowy of spectres 
in the room of the disembodied rational soul. 


II. An Approach to the Problem of a Philosophical 
Anthropology. 


From the above representation of the heart and functions 
it follows that none of the special sciences can answer the 
question: What is man? Much can be learned from the special 
sciences about the temporal existence of man. Each of the 
distinct aspects of human experience is viewed in the the- 
oretical attitude by one or another of the special sciences. 
Physics, biology, psychology, logic, history, sociology, and 
the like provide us with information from a variety of points 
of view, but fail to exhibit man as a unity. Even philosophy 
can define only that which is accessible to analysis, as dis- 
playing a multiplicity of moments. The radical supra-temporal 
unity of man lacks such a multiplicity and therefore eludes 
theoretical definition. 

In a lecture on man, delivered in 1957 (see “De Mens”, 
in Mededelingen van de Vereeniging voor Calvinistische 
Wijsbegeerte, Juli 1958), Dooyeweerd mentions a second 
mystery characterizing the selfhood. It is nothing in itself. 
It exists and may be called ego only so far as it points beyond 
itself to other selves, below itself to the entire temporal 
world, and above itself in its most important relation to God. 
Augustine has expressed this in his celebrated statement: 
“Our heart is restless until it finds rest in Thee’’. Self- 
knowledge is thus dependent on the knowledge of God. The 
question as to the human ego thus involves that as to the 
divine origin. Neither philosophy nor theology can give an 
answer to either of these questions. Theology is not a science 
that has God as its ‘“‘object’’ or as its Gegenstand. The field of 
inquiry for theology is God’s Word-Revelation under the 
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temporal aspect of faith. The eternal God remains beyond 
the reach of analytical activity bound to time in theology as 
well as in any other science. The question that arises here 
is whether Dooyeweerd’s conception is not a form of scepticism 
in implying the unknowability of God and indeed of any 
absolute truth. Untroubled by this question, Dooyeweerd 
proceeds to castigate any theology, whether Roman Catholic 
or Orthodox Protestant, that binds itself to an image of man 
that stems from a heathen tradition. 

Dooyeweerd traces the dualistic view of man in Greek 
philosophy to the dualistic character of Greek religion, 7. e., 
the Dionysian religion of life versus the Olympian religion of 
culture, united in the Orphic doctrine of man composed of a 
material body subject to death and of a rational immortal 
soul viewed as his essential form. Scholastic Roman Catholic 
and Protestant theologies have accommodated this Greek 
conception to their church dogmas. Dooyeweerd gives as an 
example of a consequence of this development the view that 
original sin resides in sexuality. In this split picture of man 
Dooyeweerd finds no place for the root-unity of the ego. He 
insists upon turning away from these theological speculations 
to the Word of God which alone reveals what man is. 

The Scripture represents man as a creature, as a sinner 
and as the object of redemption. As created by God, man 
bears the image of God. Created in the image of God, man is 
a religious being. K. J. Popma draws a distinction between 
man’s created being (geschapenheid) and his religion (op. cit., 
pp. 91 ff.). Religion is man’s relation to God as Lord, not 
simply as Creator. This relation is conceived as a covenant 
relation, in which the total meaning of temporal reality is 
concentrated in the heart of man. Man as the supra-individual 
center of meaning is the federal head of temporal reality. He 
functions as prophet, priest and king in an office transcending 
the temporal functions though exercised by means of them. 
The fall of man concerns both the heart and the functions. 
Fallen man, seeking to be as God, is entirely depraved, the 
seat of sin being found in the heart, from which all the func- 
tions receive an idolatrous direction away from the living 
God to an absolutized portion of the creation. The thinking 
function is not exempted from the corrupting effects of the 
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fall. Consequently the science and philosophy of fallen man 
have an apostate and idolatrous character. The various “‘-isms”’ 
in the history of philosophy arise from the absolutizing of 
various modal aspects of temporal reality. These ‘‘-isms” 
involve themselves in antinomies as a result of the levelling 
of the boundaries between modal aspects. Underlying the 
variety of ‘‘-isms’’, Dooyeweerd discovers three basic dialec- 
tical religious motives in the history of philosophy. 

Ancient, i. e., Greek, philosophy was dominated by the 
form-matter motive, expressing the conflict between a cultural 
and a nature religion. The synthesis philosophy of the Middle 
Ages attempted to combine Greek thought and biblical revela- 
tion. The result was the domination of the motive of nature 
and grace. Modern thought unites the earlier motives in the 
basic one of nature and freedom. The conflict between the 
ideal of science and the ideal of personality runs through 
the humanistic philosophy of modern times. 

Christian philosophy, which we may also call Reformed 
philosophy, does not proceed from a dialectical or internally 
contradictory religious motive. It proceeds from the biblical 
revelation of the creation, the fall and the redemption by 
Christ Jesus in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. Redemption 
is as radical as the fall. In the new birth, the heart of man is 
renewed and the direction of all the functions is changed. 
Thought also is again given a God-ward direction and the 
result is Christian philosophy and science. Vollenhoven has 
not hesitated to insist on the necessity of a Christian logic. 
This is not to say that special Christian forms of reasoning 
need be developed any more than special Christian mathemat- 
ical procedures may be contemplated. But it is to assert 
that the problems of philosophical logic as well as those of 
the foundations of mathematics have a religious background 
and must be approached by a Christian thinker in the light 
of the revelation God has given in the Scriptures. 


Toronto, Ontario 








INTERCESSORY PRAYER: A MINISTERIAL 
TASK* 


EUGENE BRADFORD 


HE Form of Church Government adopted by the West- 

minster Assembly in 1645 lists eight duties which belong 
to the office of Pastors. It is not without significance that the 
first of these duties mentioned is prayer: 


First, it belongs to his office, to pray for and with his 
flock, as the mouth of the people unto God, Acts vi.2, 3, 4 
and xx.36, where preaching and prayer are joined as several 
parts of the same office. The office of the elder (that is, 
the pastor) is to pray for the sick, even in private, to which 
a blessing is especially promised; much more therefore 
ought he to perform this in the public execution of his 
office, as a part thereof. 


That this duty extends beyond mere formal, stated prayers 
is evident from the fact that, at the service of ordination, the 
presiding minister is required “‘in the face of the congregation, 
[to] demand of him who is now to be ordained, concerning . . . 
his diligence in praying, reading, meditation, preaching, min- 
istering the sacraments, discipline, and doing all ministerial 
duties toward his charge’. 

It is regrettable that this element of ministerial duty does 
not receive the same emphasis in Church Orders and in 
Ordination Forms in use by the churches today. For example, 
the Directory for Worship of the Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church states simply that the duties of the minister of Christ 
include ‘‘the offering of prayer to the Lord on behalf of the 
congregation” (VI, A, 2). And the Form for Ordination of 
Ministers used in the Christian Reformed Church refers to 
the pastoral labors of the minister as the ‘‘proclamation of 
the gospel, accompanied with prayer and the administration 
of the holy sacraments’’, while the Church Order states that 
“the office of the minister is to continue in prayer and in the 
ministry of the Word”’ (Article 16). 


* The substance of this article was delivered in the form of addresses 
to the students of Westminster Theological Seminary on January 29, 1959. 
13 
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More regrettable still is the almost total lack of attention 
to the subject of the minister’s prayers in current discussion 
of the sacred office. Books and articles are written on the 
techniques of preaching, church administration, and coun- 
selling, but the banal comments on the pastoral activity in 
prayer serve only to point up how little importance is generally 
attached to this function. The standard works on Liturgics 
and Pastoral Theology give normal attention to public prayer, 
but virtually nothing is said of the necessity for the minister, 
as minister, to enter frequently into his closet to commune 
with God, to pray for those with whose spiritual care he is 
divinely charged, and to seek the indispensable blessing of 
the Spirit upon the labors of his office. 

It is no accident that, at the same time, the acid of unbelief 
is burning its way into the churches and the rot of secularism 
is corrupting vast numbers of professing Christians, laymen 
and ministers alike. To distinguish here between cause and 
effect would serve no purpose. It is a simple fact that apparent 
neglect of prayer, particularly by ministers, and widespread 
spiritual deterioration are concomitants. Moreover, it is 
equally clear that the vicious cycle cannot be broken unless 
ministers and those who aspire to the sacred office fully realize 
that it is their office and calling to give themselves with utter 
abandon to the duty of prayer. There can be no doubt that 
the Holy Scriptures teach that intercessory prayer is a min- 
isterial task. What is more, the Bible abounds with examples 
of such prayers offered by official servants of the Lord, careful 
study of which will highly reward the minister of the 
gospel. 


Duty 


Perhaps it will be felt that one need not labor the point 
that it is the duty of ministers to engage in intercessory 
prayer, since all Christians are called upon to pray for one 
another. Some might even sense a danger in stressing this 
as a task of the ministerial office as such, feeling that such 
stress smacks of sacerdotal mediation. More of that later. 
While it must be readily admitted that the prayers of all 
believers have equal standing before God, and the prayers 
of no minister prevail with the Lord just because he is a 
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minister, still it can be established from Scripture that the 
minister is called to pray as a part of his official duty. 

The office of deacon was established by apostolic authority 
so that there might be a propitious distribution of labor in 
the church at Jerusalem. After the directive was given to 
select seven qualified men whom the apostles might appoint 
to care for the widows, the apostles stated, as recorded in 
Acts 6:4, ‘‘But we will give ourselves continually to prayer, 
and to the ministry of the word’’. Their plea is that they 
must be relieved of their eleemosynary duties in order that 
they might give themselves continually to prayer and the 
ministry of the Word. ‘This is our task”’, they say, ‘‘and it 
is not fitting that we should leave it, and serve tables.” 
Worthy though it is to care for the poor, the apostles must 
give constant attention to prayer and preaching. Their time 
and strength must be devoted exclusively to these duties. 
And notice, will you, that prayer is joined to the ministry of 
the Word as being of equal importance with it; indeed prayer 
is mentioned first. Is there not here the suggestion that the 
two functions are not to be separated? that ministering the 
Word must be joined to prayer? Calvin remarks: 


They adjoin thereunto prayer, not that they alone ought to 
pray, (for that is an exercise common to all the godly,) but 
because they have peculiar causes to pray above all others. 
There is no man which ought not to be careful for the 
common salvation of the Church. How much more, then, 
ought the pastor, who hath that function enjoined him by 
name to labor carefully ...for it. So Moses did indeed 
exhort others unto prayer, but he went before them as the 
ringleader .... We shall lose all our labour bestowed upon 
plowing, sowing, and watering, unless the increase come 
from heaven.... Therefore, it shall not suffice to take 
great pains in teaching, unless we require the blessing at 
the hands of the Lord, that our labour may not be in vain 
and unfruitful. Hereby it appeareth that the exercise of 


prayer is not in vain commended unto the ministers of 
the word.' 


Stronger still is the language of Calvin in his comments on 
Isaiah 37:4: 


it is the duty of a prophet, not only to comfort the afflicted 
by the word of the Lord, but also to offer his prayers for 


* Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, Vol. I, pp. 236 f. 
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their salvation. Let not pastors and ministers of the word, 
therefore, think that they have fully discharged their duty, 
when they have exhorted and taught, if they do not also 
add prayer.? 


This duty of the minister has its roots deep in biblical 
history. The Old Testament contains the accounts of the 
intercessory activity of many of the leaders in the Theocracy. 
In some instances their prayers were accompanied by expiatory 
sacrifices, but, so far as the record goes, this element is lacking 
in many cases. Although the Aaronic priesthood was the 
formal intercessory office, it is abundantly clear that the 
occupants of the other offices considered intercessory prayer 
to be in the line of official duty. Obviously, apart from the 
Levitical system of mediation which looked to Christ, the 
Great High Priest, none of these prayers would have been 
offered, much less accepted by God. But it still remains that 
prophets, judges, kings and other leaders felt constrained, 
by virtue of the office to which they were divinely called, to 
call upon God on behalf of the covenant people. 

Perhaps the most outstanding examples of prayer for God’s 
people are found in Moses’ life. The majority of his prayers 
implore God that he would stay his wrath from the people 
who had sinned. In Numbers, chapter 11, it is recorded that 
“when the people complained, it displeased the Lord: and 
the Lord heard it; and his anger was kindled; and the fire 
of the Lord burnt among them, and consumed them that were 
in the uttermost part of the camp. And the people cried 
unto Moses; and when Moses prayed unto the Lord, the fire 
was quenched.’ Again, at the time of Korah’s rebellion, 
when God commanded Moses and Aaron to separate them- 
selves from among the congregation ere His consuming wrath 
fell on the people, ‘‘they fell upon their faces, and said, 
O God, the God of the spirits of all flesh, shall one man sin, 
and wilt thou be wroth with the whole congregation?’’4 That 
the people expected it of Moses to pray for them, and that 
God signally honored such prayer is demonstrated especially 
in the episode of the fiery serpents. ‘‘The people came to 
Moses, and said, We have sinned, for we have spoken against 


2 Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Isaiah, Vol. III, p. 111. 
3 Num. 11:1, 2. 4 Num. 16:22. 
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the Lord, and against thee; pray unto the Lord, that he may 
take away the serpents from us. And Moses prayed for the 
people.”’ Subsequently, by divine arrangement, their salva- 
tion was granted through looking at the Christ-typifying 
brazen serpent lifted up in the wilderness. 

In quite different circumstances and with a different objec- 
tive, Moses, with deep compassion, prays that God would 
raise up a successor who would carry on after his death: 
“Let the Lord, the God of the spirits of all flesh, set a man 
over the congregation, which may go out before them, and 
which may go in before them, and which may lead them out, 
and which may bring them in; that the congregation of the 
Lord be not as sheep which have no shepherd.’’® Again, the 
prayer rising from Moses’ lips on the people’s behalf is honored 
by God, and Joshua the son of Nun is singled out as God’s 
choice to be leader of the covenant flock. 

And Moses’ spirit rests upon Joshua, particularly the spirit 
of merciful intercession. How impassioned is his prayer after 
the defeat at Ai! ‘‘And Joshua rent his clothes, and fell to the 
earth upon his face before the ark of the Lord until the 
eventide, he and the elders of Israel, and put dust upon their 
heads. And Joshua said, Alas, O Lord God, wherefore hast 
thou at all brought this people over Jordan, to deliver us 
into the hands of the Amorites, to destroy us? would to God 
we had been content, and dwelt on the other side Jordan! 
O Lord, what shall I say, when Israel turneth their backs 
before their enemies! For the Canaanites and all the inhab- 
itants of the land shall hear of it, and shall environ us around, 
and cut off our name from the earth: and what wilt thou do 
unto thy great name?’’? Here also, the effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availed much. Joshua was directed 
how to find the one who had sinned at Jericho, the accursed 
thing was put out of the camp, the sinner destroyed, and 
finally victory over Ai was realized. 

Another example of intercession honored by God is that of 
Deborah who, at the conclusion of her song of thanksgiving, 
prays, ‘‘So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord: but let them 


5 Num. 21:7. 
6 Num. 27:16, 17. 7 Josh. 7:6-9. 
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that love him be as the sun when he goeth forth in his might.’’® 
And God graciously granted a forty-year period of rest to 
the land. 

After the people of Israel realized the enormity of their 
sin in asking a king, they said to Samuel, “Pray for thy serv- 
ants unto the Lord thy God, that we die not: for we have 
added unto all our sins this evil, to ask us a king’’.» To this 
petition Samuel responds with the reassuring promise that if 
they serve the Lord and turn not aside to other gods, God 
will not forsake them for his great name’s sake, for it has 
pleased the Lord to make them his people. And, in reply to 
their specific request for prayer, he says, ‘“‘Moreover as for 
me, God forbid that I should sin against the Lord in ceasing 
to pray for you: but I will teach you the good and the right 
way’’.'° Like the apostles to come, Samuel recognizes the 
indissoluble connection between the ministry of prayer and 
the ministry of the Word. Indeed, were he to neglect inter- 
cession, he would be forsaking his office and sinning against 
God. 

There are many other examples where the leaders of God’s 
people prayed, and the answers granted are divine testimonies 
that the prayers were honored. When, after the sinful num- 
bering of the Israelites by David, 70,000 died of the plague 
sent by God, David prayed, “Lo, I have sinned, and I have 
done wickedly: but these sheep, what have they done?” 
And he built an altar, and offered burnt offerings and peace 
offerings. ‘‘So the Lord was intreated for the land, and the 
plague was stayed from Israel.’’* Likewise is the tender 
faithfulness of Hezekiah honored. When he proclaimed a 
Passover in Jerusalem there were many present from Ephraim 
and Manasseh, Issachar and Zebulun who had not cleansed 
themselves, yet ate of the Passover contrary to law. “But 
Hezekiah prayed for them, saying, The good Lord pardon 
every one that prepareth his heart to seek God, the Lord God 
of his fathers, though he be not cleansed according to the 
purification of the sanctuary. And the Lord hearkened to 
Hezekiah, and healed the people.’*? A somewhat different 


§ Judg. 5:31. 91 Sam. 12:19. 
10 T Sam. 12:23. 
x I] Sam. 24:17, 25. 72 TI Chron. 30:18-20. 
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immediate answer to intercessory prayer may be observed 
in the case where Ezra, upon being informed of the people’s 
sin, rent his garments, fell on his knees, and spread out his 
hands unto the Lord, and prayed the beautiful prayer com- 
mencing with the words, ‘(O my God, I am ashamed, and 
blush to lift up my face to thee, my God”’.*3 After the comple- 
tion of his prayer, a very great congregation assembled unto 
him, acknowledging their sins, and resolving to make a 
covenant with God to forsake their iniquity. 

The moving intercession of Nehemiah, prompted by the 
evil tidings that the remnant of the Jews in Jerusalem were 
in great affliction, and the wall of the city was broken down, 
is answered very clearly when four months later Artaxerxes 
sends him with letters and a commission to build again the 
wall of Jerusalem. In the case of Daniel’s matchless prayer 
for the people and for the city, recorded in the ninth chapter 
of his prophecy, the answer is unique. Gabriel informs him 
of the coming of Messiah the Prince to confirm the covenant. 

It is obvious from this brief survey that the servants of 
God under the Old Covenant considered it their duty to 
pray for the people, that the people expected it of them and 
depended on them for this exercise of compassion, and that 
God honored their prayers in various ways. 

Against this background it is not surprising that when we 
come to the New Testament we find the apostles deeply 
conscious of this duty. The more complete revelation under 
the New Covenant must surely bring a greater understanding 
of the relation of the covenant people to their Saviour and 
Lord and a more profound concept of their needs as strangers 
and pilgrims in a world of sin. Moreover, Christ having 
appeared as the Good Shepherd who lays down his life for 
the sheep, the undershepherds, who derive their office from 
his, can be expected to have a greater sense of obligation to 
the people for whom he died than the leaders of the Theocracy 
could have had. What is more, their spirits must surely be 
kindled to love and compassion as their hearts throb with the 
knowledge that the Saviour who redeemed them was moved 
with compassion as he beheld the multitudes fainting and 


3 Ezra 9:6. 
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scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd. Under the 
Old Covenant the true ground of intercession was known only 
by means of the shadowy adumbrations provided by the 
levitical system. Moses and Aaron, Samuel and David, Ezra 
and Nehemiah, these all made intercession pleading upon the 
covenant promises. But they could not pray with the same 
fulness of knowledge nor the same strength of confidence with 
which Paul could pray. The typical sacrifices must give way 
to ‘‘the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all’ 
before the Lord’s servants can know with full assurance that 
their prayers on behalf of their brethren will be answered. 
The Aaronic priests stood daily ministering and offering 
oftentimes the same sacrifices which could never take away 
sins, but Christ, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins 
for ever, sat down on the right hand of God. Consequently, 
the brethren now have boldness to enter into the holy place 
by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, which he has 
consecrated for us, through the veil, that is to say, his flesh. 
The net result is that, since believers under the New Covenant 
have a great Priest over the house of God, they should draw 
near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having their 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and their bodies 
washed with pure water." 

It is precisely because of the redemptive work of Christ 
that Paul can pray for the church. This is very clear in the 
first chapter of his Epistle to the Colossians: ‘‘We give thanks 
to God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying 
always for you, since we heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, 
and of the love which ye have to all the saints, for the hope 
which is laid up for you in heaven, whereof ye heard before 
in the word of the truth of the gospel’”’.*5 It is because they 
have come to faith in Christ and have manifested that faith 
in love to all the saints that Paul gives thanks to God and 
prays for the Colossian Christians. The report of their faith 
in Christ prompts him to prayer on their behalf, and he is 
thankful for the hope laid up for them in heaven, which hope 
is theirs because they have heard it in the word of the truth 


4 Cf. Hebrews 10:10 ff. 
s Col. 1:3-S. 
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of the gospel. There is no other basis upon which he may 
pray or give thanks for them. The actual prayer of Paul for 
them demonstrates that the confidence with which he prays 
is based upon the redemption accomplished through the work 
of Christ. After praying that they might have wisdom, moral 
uprightness, increase in the knowledge of God, and strength- 
ened patience, longsuffering and joyfulness, Paul concludes 
by “giving thanks unto the Father, which hath made us meet 
to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light: who 
hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath 
translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son: in whom we 
have redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins’’.*® From this passage, then, there can be no doubt that 
all of Paul’s thanksgiving for them could be summed up in 
the fact that they had come to the experience of faith in 
Christ Jesus which brought them the forgiveness of sins and 
a heavenly inheritance. For this reason also he was warranted 
in supplicating God that all the Christian graces would adorn 
their lives; and furthermore he has been constrained to pray 
for them ever since the day he heard of their faith. 

In his Epistle to the Ephesians the warrant for, and the 
duty of, intercession for the church by the apostle Paul are 
implied even more fully. Here again, noting that he has 
heard of their faith in the Lord Jesus and their love to all the 
saints, he assures them that he unceasingly gives thanks for 
them and makes mention of them in his prayers. The specific 
petitions he makes for them are expressed in language similar 
to that used in the Colossian prayer, but he adds his desire 
that they may know “what is the exceeding greatness of his 
power to us-ward who believe’. But what is so impressive 
is his description of that power in terms of its historical 
manifestation in the resurrection of Christ from the dead and 
his exaltation to the right hand of God. He prays that “ye 
may know... what is the exceeding greatness of his power 
to us-ward who believe, according to the working of his mighty 
power, which he wrought in Christ, when he raised him from 
the dead, and set him at his own right hand in the heavenly 
places, far above all principality, and power, and might, and 


%® Col. 1:9-14. 
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dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come; and hath put all 
things under his feet, and gave him to be head over all things 
to the church, which is his body, the fulness of him that 
filleth all in all’’.*7 To paraphrase, ‘‘May you experience the 
same power which was demonstrated in the resurrection of 
Christ and in His exaltation to heaven, for indeed, Christ 
was exalted just so that He might be head over all things for 
the eternal welfare of his church’. What confidence is implicit 
in this prayer! Christ raised from the dead by the power of 
God! Christ set at God’s own right hand in the heavenly 
places! Christ exalted far above all principality, and power, 
and might, and dominion, and every name that is named! 
Christ having all things put under his feet! And Christ given 
to be head over all things to the church, which is his body, 
the mystical complement of his person. Since Christ has thus 
been triumphant over all other power in order to bring about 
the good of his church, which is his body, surely Paul is 
warranted in praying that all the members of the body may 
experience the power of God which was the instrument in 
the exaltation of the head. The head and the body are 
inseparable. There is a mystical, vital, union which has been 
effected by the power of God and experienced in the members 
of the body by faith. As surely as God’s power exalted the 
head, so surely will the body and all the members thereof 
experience God’s power. 

At this point let it be observed that the intercession for 
his people which God requires of ministers must be sharply 
distinguished from the erroneous doctrine of Rome, namely, 
the doctrine of sacerdotal mediation. That the Word of God 
ascribes no special efficacy to ministerial intercession above 
the intercession of other believers is clearly implied in the 
doctrine of Christ’s intercessory work. Under the Old Cov- 
enant there were many priests of the order of Aaron. They 
were not able to continue because of death. But Christ’s 
priesthood is of another order. Springing out of the tribe of 
Judah, Christ exercised his mediatorial office after the simil- 
itude, not of Aaron, but of Melchisedec. He is a priest, not 


17 Eph. 1:19-23. 
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after the law of a carnal commandment, but after the power 
of an endless life. Because of the weak and ephemeral char- 
acter of the Aaronic priesthood it has been disannulled, and 
the old order, with its succession of priests one after the other, 
has given place to Christ who, because he continues forever, 
has his priesthood inviolable, unchangeable, absolute. His 
office is not given to another. “Wherefore he is able to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he 
ever liveth to make intercession for them.’’'® 

The Epistle to the Hebrews teaches, then, that Christ is 
our only priest. Even the Aaronic priests were not real priests, 
but only types. Much less, then, can Christian ministers be 
called priests, and to assign to them priestly functions and 
prerogatives is only to deny the immutability, absoluteness 
and efficacy of Christ’s priesthood. Never once does the New 
Testament apply the term iepel’s to ministers. Charles 
Hodge aptly remarks: 


Every appropriate title of honour is lavished upon them. 
They are called the bishops of souls, pastors, teachers, 
rulers, governors, the servants or ministers of God; stew- 
ards of the divine mysteries; watchmen, heralds, but never 
priests. As the sacred writers were Jews, to whom nothing 
was more familiar than the word priest, whose ministers of 
religion were constantly so denominated, the fact that they 
never once use the word, or any of its cognates, in reference 
to the ministers of the gospel, ... is little less than mirac- 
ulous. It is one of those cases in which the silence of 
Scripture speaks volumes.*? 


It is worthy of note that in the one place where Paul 
prescribes the duty of intercessory prayer he designates the 
basis of it as the mediatorial work of Christ. He writes to 
Timothy: ‘I exhort therefore, that, first of all, supplications, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made for all men; for 
kings, and for all that are in authority; that we may lead a 
quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. For this 
is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour; who 
will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge 


8 Heb. 7:25. 
19 Systematic Theology, Vol. II, p. 467. 
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of the truth. For there is one God, and one mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus; who gave himself a 
ransom for all, to be testified in due time.’’?° Supplications 
and intercessions should be made because God will have all 
men to be saved; they can be made only because there is one 
mediator who gave himself a ransom. We may and should 
intercede because there is one, and only one, mediator through 
whose work our prayers can be honored. 

Moreover, it is important to notice that no priestly func- 
tions, not ascribed in the New Testament to all believers, are 
ever ascribed to Christian ministers. Bishop Lightfoot, in 
his dissertation on ‘‘The Christian Ministry’, writes elo- 
quently on this subject: 


The kingdom of Christ...is in the fullest sense, free, 
comprehensive, universal. It displays this character not 
only in the acceptance of all comers who seek admission, 
irrespective of race or caste or sex, but also in the instruction 
and treatment of those who are already its members.... 
Above all, it has no sacerdotal system. It interposes no 
sacrificial tribe or class between God and man, by whose 
intervention alone God is reconciled and man forgiven. 
Each individual member holds personal communion with 
the Divine Head. To Him immediately he is responsible, 
and from Him directly he obtains pardon and draws 
strength.... The priestly functions and privileges of the 
Christian people are never regarded as transferred or even 
delegated to these officers (of the Church).... The only 
priests under the Gospel, designated as such in the New 
Testament, are the saints, the members of the Christian 
brotherhood.”! 


To the same intent are the words of Patrick Fairbairn: 


In such a kingdom as Christ’s, where every real member 
is a priest, there can be room only for ministerial functions; 
which are required in this, as in every community, for the 
maintenance of order and the promotion of mutual edifica- 
tion. But in spiritual privilege there can be no essential 
difference, since all have access to God by faith, through 
the grace wherein they stand and rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God.” 


20] Tim. 2:1-6. 
3 Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians (London, 1913), pp. 181, 184 f 
22 The Typology of the Scripture (Philadelphia, 1852), Vol. II, p. 209. 
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But he carries the thought a bit farther in his Pastoral Theology: 


The service which it (New Testament Scripture) associates 
with the ministry of the gospel is one that employs itself 
not with presenting a sacrifice for men, but in persuading 
them to believe in a sacrifice already offered, and through 
that promoting im them a work of personal reconciliation 
with God, and growing meetness for His presence and 
glory. Hence the ministry of the gospel as set forth in 
Scripture has the revealed word of God in Christ for its 
great instrument of working; and according as this word is 
received in faith, and brings forth in the lives of men the 
fruits of holiness, the end of the ministry is accomplished. 

In such a service there is, no doubt, a priestly element, 
since it requires those who would perform it aright not only 
to deal with men on behalf of God, but also to deal with 
God on behalf of men, to accompany all their ministrations 
of word and doctrine with intercessions at the throne of 
grace.73 


These words remind us of those of the apostles: “But we 
will give ourselves continually to prayer, and to the ministry 
of the word’’.24 The conclusion is inescapable, then, that, 
although there is no peculiar efficacy attaching to the prayers 
of the minister of the gospel, he dare not take up the min- 
istrations of his office without unceasing prayer that God 
would seal his efforts with heavenly blessings. Perhaps no 
one will take serious issue with Vinet when_he says, “the 
prayer of a pastor is sacerdotal prayer, and as such it is a 
function”. For he continues: 


It has been said that he who works prays; how much more 
true is it that he who prays works! Prayer is a work like 
that of Moses in the mount. Intercession is what remains 
to the ministry of the priesthood. It was practiced imme- 
diately by the Great Pastor and by his apostles, who, 
without ceasing, made mention of their flocks in their 
prayers, at the same time that they claimed intercession 
from their flocks.’ 


It has been established beyond any doubt that the minister 
is not in any sense a mediator. Furthermore, it should be 
evident that he has no special call to engage in intercessory 


23 Pastoral Theology, pp. 48 f. 
74 Acts 6:4. 
3s Pastoral Theology, p. 116. 
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prayer in disjunction from the other duties of his office. Like 
all Christians, he should pray for his brethren and for the 
unsaved. But unlike other Christians, he has been called to a 
special office and must engage in special duties which cannot 
be performed acceptably unless he regularly engages in prayer 
on behalf of those toward whom his official duties are directed. 
This is so because of the nature of the invisible church and 
because of the grave importance of the minister or pastor 
within the framework of its visible manifestation on earth. 
In this connection Fairbairn writes: 


Everything in the several sections of the Church on earth 
should be framed and regulated so as in the most faithful 
and efficient manner to carry out the revealed mind of 
Christ. It ought to be so, in a very special manner, with 
respect to the Christian pastorate, to which belongs for 
all ordinary ministrations and results the highest place. 
Christ Himself is the Shepherd of the entire flock; and the 
pastors whom He promised to provide, for whom He 
received gifts on finishing the work given Him to do, are 
the under shepherds who have to tend the flock in subor- 
dinate divisions, and distribute in due season the materials 
of life and blessing committed to their hand. It is their 
part to stand and minister in His name; to give themselves 
to the defense and propagation of His gospel; to cause His 
voice, in a manner, to be perpetually heard and His au- 
thority respected; in a word, to direct the operations and 
ply the agencies which are fitted to bring those that are 
afar off near to Christ, and to carry forward their advance- 
ment in the life of faith and holiness. Whatever private 
members of the Church may, and also should, do toward 
the same end... those who are formally set as pastors and 
teachers in the various Christian communities must, from 
the very nature of their position and calling, have the chief 
responsibility resting on them of doing what is needed to 
enlighten, and edify, and comfort the souls of men.” 


Who, then, dares to take up the shepherd’s staff without 
frequently and regularly lifting his eyes to the Great Shepherd 
of the sheep? Who dares to wear the prophet’s mantle and 
not look for blessing upon his work from him who was a 
prophet mighty in deed and word before God and all the 
people, whose word alone can cause men’s hearts to burn 
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within them? It is only because the preacher and pastor is a 
minister of Christ that he can expect to accomplish anything 
among men. He really has no office of his own. He is only 
an undershepherd; his voice is only the mouthpiece of Christ. 
He can prevail nothing with men. He must ever pray in 
regard to both his preaching and his pastoral activity that 
his speech and his preaching be not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power, remembering always that the Spirit searcheth all 
things, yea, the deep things of God. The judgment is in- 
escapable that the minister who does not pray for those to 
whom he is called to minister is, indeed, no minister at all. 
He is proud, conducting his labors as though he can succeed 
without God’s power. He is cold and lacking in compassion 
toward the flock, not realizing what is the deepest need of 
his people, namely, the blessing of the Lord. God forbid 
that we should sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray for 
his people! Would that our Lord could say of all his ministers 
what Paul said of Epaphras, his dear fellow-servant who 
was a faithful minister of Christ to the Colossians: ‘‘Epaphras, 
who is one of you, a servant of Christ, saluteth you, always 
laboring fervently for you in prayers, that ye may stand 
perfect and complete in the will of God. For I bear him record, 
that he hath a great zeal for you, and them that are in 
Laodicea, and them in Hierapolis.”’?7 Apparently Epaphras 
considered praying one of his major duties. As an associate 
of Paul, he had originally instructed the Colossians, but now 
was no longer with them. He reported to Paul their love in 
the Spirit. In conveying his greetings to the church, Paul 
feels it will greatly encourage them to know of his continued 
interest in them, which interest is specially manifested in 
his striving for them in his prayers. The verb has the flavor 
of contending, of struggling under difficulty. In this case it 
must certainly mean that he faithfully and earnestly intercedes 
for them, regarding this function as a solemn duty not to be 
neglected at any cost. 

The example of Epaphras, a minister of Christ, but not an 
apostle, gives warrant to the judgment that the devotion of 


27 Col. 4:12 f. 
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the apostles to prayer and to the ministry of the Word carries 
over to the perpetual office of the minister and is not to be 
considered tied to the extraordinary apostolic office. Interces- 
sion is no more peculiar to. the apostolic office than to the 
permanent office of minister. It is clearly a part of the 
minister’s task to give himself to prayer for his flock. In 
this age of activism, of programs and meetings and drives, 
it is easy to by-pass this activity which is to be performed 
largely in secret. But the ministers who neglect this function, 
together with their congregations, will pay a very high price. 

Ministers of the gospel, and those who aspire to the sacred 
office, would do well to capture the spirit of a voice out of 
the past, that of John Smith, one of the ministers of Camp- 
belton, who wrote in 1808: 


Prayer is the life and soul of the sacred function. Without 
it, we can expect no success in our ministry. Without it, 
our best instructions are barren, and our most painful 
labors idle. Before we can strike terror into those who 
break the law, we must first, like Moses, spend much time 
with God in retirement. Prayer often gains a success to 
little talents, while the greatest, without it, are useless or 
pernicious. A minister who is not a man of piety and prayer, 
whatever his other talents may be, cannot be called a 
servant of God, but rather a ‘‘servant of Satan, chosen 
by him for the same reason that he chose the serpent of 
old; because he was more subtle than any beast of the 
field which the Lord God has made”’.... What a monster, 
O God, must that minister of religion be, that dispenser 
of the ordinances of the gospel, that intercessor between 
God and his people, that reconciler of man to his Maker, 
if he himself is not a man of prayer!... 

As we, my brethren, are ministers of reconciliation 
between God and man, prayer is one of our principal 
duties. God often grants the grace intended for the people 
to the prayers of the minister; of that minister, who, like 
one of the angels who ascended and descended on Jacob’s 
ladder, not only pleads the cause of God with the people, 
but the cause of the people with God. It is our business 
to lay before Him constantly all the needs of those of 
whom we have charge. It is our part to lament before 
him their sins; those sins which our care and zeal cannot 
prevent nor remove. It is our part to solicit for them the 
riches of his mercy, and to deprecate his deserved indigna- 
tion. It is ours to pray that the sinner may be converted, 
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that the saint may be confirmed, that the weak may be 
strengthened, the diffident encouraged, and the presump- 
tuous alarmed. The more numerous the wants and sins 
of our people are, the more frequent and fervent should 
our prayers be on their behalf. Not only their general 
state, but their particular cases, ought to be spread by us 
before the throne, and to be recommended, pleaded, and 
earnestly urged, before the Father of mercies.*® 


MOTIVES 


The supreme consideration which impels a minister to 
prayer on behalf of those to whom he addresses his work is 
consecrated obedience to God who has called him. The Apostle 
Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans, refers to himself as “‘a 
servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, separated 
unto the gospel of God”’.*? He has been apprehended of Christ 
and is now his bondservant. He is not his own. He has been 
called apart, and separated unto the gospel of God. To that, 
and only to that, he must devote himself exclusively and 
intensively. He is not engaged in a profession; he has no 
career; he is not employed in an ecclesiastical task. He has 
been laid hold of; he is a slave, an ambassador in bonds, if 
not yet literally, surely in figure. After having thus introduced 
himself to the Romans as a bondslave of Jesus Christ, he 
assures them of his sincere interest in them: ‘First, I thank 
God through Jesus Christ for you all, that your faith is 
spoken of throughout the whole world. For God is my 
witness, whom I serve with my spirit in the gospel of his 
Son, that without ceasing I make mention of you always in 
my prayers.”3° It is as though he cannot conceive of serving 
God without also praying for the Roman Christians. The 
most basic thing about this assertion of his faithfulness in 
prayer for them is that he solemnly calls God to witness. 
Paul would certainly not lightly employ the oath. The form 
of the oath indicates that he is willing to put at stake his 


38 Lectures on the Nature and End of the Sacred Office (Edinburgh, 1808), 
pp. 35 ff. 

29 Rom. 1:1. 

3° Rom. 1:8, 9. 
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whole apostolic service to God along with his prayers for 
this church. ‘I call God to witness’’, he says in effect, “that 
as surely as I serve him with my spirit in the gospel of his 
Son, I faithfully and constantly pray for you’’. If it were 
not enough to employ the oath, he uses the expression ‘“‘whom 
I serve with my spirit’’, referring to his sincerity. He asserts 
that there is no sham to his ministry. He is not simply 
performing duties. As he says in his Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, he has “renounced the hidden things of dis- 
honesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of 
God deceitfully; but by manifestation of the truth commend- 
ing ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God’’.3 
How gross would be the sin of the Apostle Paul if he had 
made the assertion about his prayers for them falsely! The 
life and writings of Paul combine in grand testimony that he 
was not vain or pretentious, but utterly sincere. We may 
legitimately conclude, therefore, that Paul, being a bond- 
servant of Jesus Christ and separated unto the gospel of 
God, was moved by an irresistible inner compulsion, to pray 
unceasingly for the church. Appealing for witness to God 
whom he serves sincerely in the gospel of his Son, he assures 
the church that he bears them regularly to the throne of 
grace. He can no more neglect prayer for them than he can 
lay down the apostleship to which he had been called. We 
cannot doubt that he considered faithfulness in prayer an 
act of obedience to his Lord to whom he had been consecrated 
and whom he loved. 

What of us? Do we similarly conduct ourselves in our 
office, or do we aspire to such conduct when we shall enter 
into the sacred office at some future time? God forbid that 
the office of the minister should be thought of professionally, 
that is, in the sense that it is simply a job to be done, adeptness 
and success therein being judged by some outward standard. 
It is our duty, as Paul says, to “preach not ourselves, but 
Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 
sake’’.3? In our service to men we are responsible to God who 
has called us in Christ to the sacred office of the ministry. 


3 TI Cor. 4:2. 
32 [I Cor. 4:5. 
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In the last analysis, the minister is judged not by the elders 
or the congregation he serves, nor by the presbytery within 
the bounds of which he labors. They can criticize his preach- 
ing, they can judge his pastoral ministrations, fairly or un- 
fairly. But as Paul says, ‘“‘As we were allowed of God to be 
put in trust with the gospel, even so we speak; not as pleasing 
men, but God, which trieth our hearts’’.33 But if the minister’s 
basic responsibility in his preaching is not to men, how much 
less in his prayers, concerning which they can know so little. 
However orthodox and forceful the minister and others may 
judge his preaching to be, however assiduous and skillful he 
may be considered to be in the performance of pastoral labors, 
he is not obedient to the Lord if he neglects to accompany 
all his labors with faithful prayer. In such a case, he is laboring 
in his own strength, he is guilty of pride in acting as though 
he could succeed without God, and of taking very lightly the 
most solemn task to which man may put his hand. Obedience 
to God in performing the duties of the office of minister is the 
most fundamental consideration which should move him to 
prayer on behalf of his flock. 

A second motive may be discovered in the attitude of the 
faithful minister toward his people. The pastor is not to be 
an hireling, unconcerned with the welfare of the sheep. He 
must never forget the spirit of the Good Shepherd who lays 
down his life for the sheep. He must identify himself with 
the sheep, Christ having done so in his humiliation and death. 
Their lot must be his. He dare not be as the hireling who, 
in the midst of danger fleeth, caring naught for the sheep. 
If the minister of the gospel is concerned about the sins of 
his people, if he is sensitive to their spiritual needs, if he 
loves them, he surely will be moved to pray for them. 

Consider Moses’ involvement with Israel. After the destruc- 
tion of the golden calf, ‘‘Moses returned unto the Lord, and 
said, Oh, this people have sinned a great sin, and have made 
them gods of gold. Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin —; 
and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou 
hast written’’.34 Be they ever so sinful, he loves the Israelites 


33 | Thess. 2:4. 
344 Ex, 32:31 f. 
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so dearly that, in his prayer for their forgiveness, he is willing 
to bear the judgment along with them should God not show 
them mercy. Likewise should the faithful pastor himself feel 
the displeasure of God against his people’s sins and experience 
the opprobium attaching thereto. Only then will he intercede 
importunately and compassionately for them in their deepest 
need. 

On another occasion when the judgment of God was 
impending, Moses and Aaron are so concerned over the 
welfare of the congregation that we detect a note of near 
indignation: ‘‘O God, the God of the spirits of all flesh, shall 
one man sin, and wilt thou be wroth with all the congrega- 
tion?’’3s How dearly these pastors loved their flock! How 
fervently they prayed! 

And what of David? ‘“‘Lo, I have sinned, and have done 
wickedly: but these sheep, what have they done?” he asks. 
“Let thine hand, I pray thee, be against me, and against my 
father’s house.’’3° 

Perhaps there is no more notable example of the tender 
love of a minister impelling him to prayer for the church 
than that of Paul in his regard for the Philippians: “I thank 
my God upon every remembrance of you, always in every 
prayer of mine for you all making request with joy, for your 
fellowship in the gospel from the first day until now; being 
confident of this very thing, that he which hath begun a good 
work in you will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ: 
even as it is meet for me to think of you all, because I have 
you in my heart; inasmuch as both in my bonds, and in the 
defence and confirmation of the gospel, ye all are partakers 
of my grace. For God is my record, how greatly I long after 
you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ. And this I pray, that 
your love may abound yet more and more in knowledge and 
in all judgment.’’37 He rejoices for their fellowship in the 
gospel, he has them in his heart because of their past loyalty, 
he longs after them with Christ-like compassion, calling God 
to witness. After this tender and moving expression of affec- 


35 Num. 16:22. 
36 T] Sam. 24:17. 
37 Phil. 1:3-9. 
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tion, he says, “And this I pray...”. In commenting on 
these words, Robert Johnstone says: 


The mode of expression assumes that the Philippians did 
not need to be informed that the apostle often presented 
special prayer to God for them. He tells them what was 
his state of feeling in these prayers; but the fact of the 
prayers being offered is taken as a matter of course. The 
responsibility which rests upon a minister with reference 
to the spiritual welfare of his people, and the affections 
which arise out of the relations and intercourse between 
him and them, cannot but lead every spiritually-minded 
minister to bear his flock often on his heart before God.s* 


The teachings of the Bible, therefore, lead to the conclusion 
that the minister who knows himself called to be a bond- 
servant of Jesus Christ, and thus answerable to him for the 
ministrations of the gospel among men, will feel himself in 
bounden duty to pray faithfully not only for himself, but 
also for those to whom he ministers. The pastor who is 
concerned about the sins of his flock, and is sensible of the 
depth of their need, will humbly, before God, identify himself 
with them in their sin and need, and pray fervently for pardon 
and grace that as pastor and people they may lead penitent, 
chaste and godly lives. The pastor who rejoices in the labor 
in which he engages jointly with his people will love them, 
and will frequently pour out his heart to God in thanksgiving 
for their faithfulness and in supplication for the continuance 
of heavenly blessing upon the activity of the brotherhood. 


CONTENT 


In considering the content of the minister’s prayers there 
is a danger of which the Lord’s servants must beware. The 
minister must guard against injecting his pet ideas and 
projects and aims into his prayers. Wilfulness and pride, 
self-esteem and ambition, should find no entry into his 
prayers. How easy it would be to pray that such and such a 
brother may be elected elder, or that the budget for the 
coming year may be approved — that budget with the in- 


38 Lectures ...on the Epistle of Paul to the Philippians, p. 24. 
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crease in the pastor’s salary. What a temptation there is to 
pray that the sermon in which you inveigh against some 
minority group will really go over big. The only way to 
keep prayer on the high plane of devotion to God and love 
to the flock is to pattern it after the prayers recorded in holy 
Scripture. To those prayers let us now turn our attention. 
We shall not, of course, attempt a thorough analysis of them, 
but we shall simply survey the contents of a few of the more 
notable ones. 

The prayer of Daniel recorded in the ninth chapter of his 
prophecy is one of the most beautiful portions in all of Holy 
Writ. Every time the believer reads it he is solemnly impressed 
with the exalted language which gives expression to the 
concept of the divine majesty as contrasted with the sin- 
fulness of his people. ‘‘O Lord, the great and dreadful God, 
keeping the covenant and mercy to them that love him, and 
to them that keep his commandments’’, begins Daniel. It is 
essential that, in addressing God, we bear in mind this 
covenant relationship which exists between God and his 
people. God is the great and terrible one, and God also 
keeps the covenant and mercy to them that love and obey 
him. This is the true basis of prayer. The sovereign God 
has entered into a relationship of grace toward men. This 
is the only explanation of why sinful creatures may approach 
him. But we must also remember, as we draw near unto him, 
that he dispenses his covenant blessings and manifests his 
mercy only as we love him and keep his commandments. 
We ought never to approach him, therefore, while we cherish 
sin. Whenever we go to the throne of grace it should always 
be with a firm resolution to forsake our sins and to be com- 
pletely obedient to him who has made us his people through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus. 

Daniel next acknowledges the sin of the children of Judah, 
readily identifying himself with it: “‘We have sinned, and 
have committed iniquity, and have done wickedly, and have 
rebelled, even by departing from thy precepts and from thy 
judgments”. The fifth through the tenth verses contain no 
less than ten distinct acknowledgements of the transgressions 
of the people and their leaders. Here is no vain repetition, 
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but the importunate outpourings of a troubled heart deeply 
conscious of national guilt. Daniel makes no exception for 
himself. Remarkably pure of character, he nevertheless speaks 
in the first person plural in nine of these ten places. In the 
next five verses the punishment of God is recognized: “‘The 
curse is poured upon us... because we have sinned... and 
he hath confirmed his words, which he spake against us... 
by bringing upon us a great evil”. He further acknowledges 
that God is righteous in all this. The plea for mercy begins 
with verse fifteen, and builds up in intensity and earnestness 
as it moves along. It is based upon the deliverance from 
Egypt and the fact that the Lord had made a name for 
himself over against the heathen gods. He bewails the fact 
that Jerusalem and the people have become a reproach, and 
the Lord’s sanctuary is desolate. He appeals not to the 
righteousness of the people as the ground of this supplication, 
but rather to the mercy of God, and concludes with one of 
the most earnest pleas that could be uttered by the lips of 
man: ‘‘O Lord, hear; O Lord, forgive; O Lord, hearken and do; 
defer not, for thine own sake, O my God: for thy city and 
thy people are called by thy name’. 

This prayer may well serve as a model for the pastor as he 
brings his sinful flock before the throne of grace, for it excels 
in humility, earnestness, importunity and faith. 

Ezra’s prayer, in the ninth chapter of the book bearing his 
name, springs from his grief and disappointment that the 
people, only so recently favored by God in being permitted 
to return to Jerusalem and rebuild the temple, have in large 
numbers contracted marriages with the heathen. It is the 
prayer of a heart-broken pastor, but one who is nevertheless 
trusting in God’s forgiving mercy. But here again, as in 
the case of Daniel, he does not excuse himself. He also speaks 
in the first person. And who can forget the heart-rending 
words of the opening: ‘‘O my God, I am ashamed and blush 
to lift up my face to thee, my God: for our iniquities are 
increased over our head, and our trespass is grown. up unto 
the heavens’. It is easy for the minister to become so dis- 
couraged as to lapse into cynicism. He preaches, instructs, 
counsels and leads; he endeavors to be faithful to his calling 
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in every respect. He spends much time on his sermons, and 
tries to be present wherever pastoral help is needed. He sees 
the young people and the old alike respond with joy to the 
gospel message. The elders labor faithfully with him. God’s 
blessing seems indeed to be upon the people. But then, 
perhaps without any warning, strife arises in the congregation, 
apathy sets in, the people are not responsive. Compromise 
become the order of the day, and the elders cease to be 
co-operative. This cannot be sloughed off by the sensitive 
minister. He is deeply grieved. But he can pray like Ezra. 
And this is the first and absolutely necessary thing to do. 
The answer came speedily to Ezra, and it was a happy answer. 
And it will come to all who pray like Ezra. 

Very different are the prayers of the apostle Paul. In an 
earlier connection some attention was given to his prayers 
recorded in the first chapter of Ephesians and the first chapter 
of Colossians. Let us now notice first that most beautiful 
prayer found in Ephesians 3:14-21: ‘‘For this cause I bow 
my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom 
the whole family in heaven and earth is named, that he 
would grant you, according to the riches of his glory, to be 
strengthened with might by his spirit in the inner man; that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend 
with all saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height; and to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge, that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God. 
Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh 
in us, unto him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus, through- 
out all ages, world without end. Amen.” 

The burden of this prayer is that the Ephesians may be 
strengthened with might in the inner man through the agency 
of the Holy Spirit; or that Christ might dwell in their hearts 
by faith. He envisages as the effect of this inner strengthening 
by the Spirit, or of this indwelling by Christ, their being 
established in love. The result of that establishment in love, 
in turn, would be a greater capacity to comprehend the infinite 
love of Christ which surpasses knowledge, and thus to enlarge 
their capacity for the reception of the perfections and ex- 
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cellencies of God. His closing doxology is expressive of his 
confidence in God’s ability to grant this petition, and it is to 
him, therefore, that all glory must be given in the church 
through Christ Jesus. 

What is most striking about this prayer is the blending 
together, in one petition, his desire for their understanding 
and for their piety. To be strengthened in the inner man by 
the Spirit, to be indwelt by Christ, cannot be realized without 
bringing increased spiritual discernment. And that same 
strengthening and indwelling will establish them in love and 
add to their character a plentitude of divine perfections. 
These are not two petitions, but one. And the Christian 
minister, in his intercessory prayer, and indeed in all his 
activity, does well to remember this. There can be no real 
growth in spiritual discernment that does not bring advance 
in love and piety. Conversely, there is no reason to expect 
development of love and piety without increase in spiritual 
discernment. Let the minister supplicate God that his people 
may be strengthened by the Holy Spirit and indwelt by 
Christ, so that they may grow in knowledge, love and god- 
liness. Let him also realize that God will honor such prayer 
since he is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
can ask or think, according to the power that works in us. 
The minister who accompanies all his labors with such con- 
fident intercession may expect the blessing of the Lord. 

In the third chapter of his First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
Paul voices the prayer that ‘‘God himself and our Father, 
and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you. And 
the Lord make you to increase and abound in love one toward 
another, and toward all men, even as we do toward you: to 
the end he may stablish your hearts unblameable in holiness 
before God, even our Father, at the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ with all his saints.’’39 In the tenth verse he had told 
them that he was praying exceedingly night and day that he 
might see them, and perfect that which was lacking in their 
faith. Although their understanding of Christian eschatology 
was imperfect, and Paul may well have had that in mind when 
he spoke of that which was lacking in their faith, nevertheless, 


39 | Thess. 3:11-13. 
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in the verses which follow, he expresses his concern about 
their walk, specifically their love. He voices the same concern 
in the first half of the succeeding chapter. While he waits, 
then, for God to make possible his visit to them, his deepest 
concern seems to be that they increase and abound in love 
toward one another, and toward all men. And for this grace 
he makes intercession. He realizes that where love does not 
prevail, believers are not being established in holiness before 
God. And that turns his attention to the impending coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. His ministry to them, including 
his prayers, is eschatologically oriented. His idea may be 
put thus: ‘“‘May you increase and abound in love to the 
brethren and to all others, so that you may be established 
unblamable in holiness before God the Father when Christ 
comes again’”’. Imperfection of love within the church should 
be viewed by the Christian minister in the light of the 
approaching advent of Christ, and, of course, also in the 
light of the certainty of death. How sad that bickering, strife 
and jealousy should ever characterize those who profess the 
name of Christ and who will soon be called into the presence 
of God! And we know not the day nor the hour. The Christian 
virtue which is the sum of all other virtues, namely love, is 
often most seriously lacking within the churches. Tennyson 
remarked: ‘‘Christian love among the Churches look’d the 
twin of heathen hate’’.4° Viewed in the light of the cross 
and of the great reckoning that is to come, how inexcusable 
is this deficiency! Let all ministers, like Paul, pray fervently 
for increase and abundance of love toward one another within 
the church, and also toward those who are without. 

In a short prayer in II Thessalonians, Paul proves himself 
to be very sensitive to the sorrow of the believers who had 
been confused by false teaching concerning the eternal welfare 
of their brethren who had passed on: ‘‘Now our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, and God, even our Father, which hath loved 
us, and hath given us everlasting consolation and good hope 
through grace, comfort your hearts, and stablish you in every 
good word and work’’.#* Following the Pauline example, 


4° “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After’. 
4° II Thess. 2:16 f. 
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ministers should never omit from their prayers those who 
sorrow, especially those whose sorrow is accentuated by lack 
of doctrinal knowledge. Even among those whom we might 
expect to be better informed, there is much ignorance and 
fear regarding the life to come. This is a deficiency not readily 
detected, but probably always present in some. There is 
often a gnawing sorrow, a disquieting grief, which Christians 
bear alone. The kind and tender pastor should regularly bear 
to the throne of grace, both in his public prayers and in his 
private prayers, the dear souls of his flock who carry the 
heavy load of sorrow, whether it is a normal sorrow, or one 
based on misunderstanding. 

We have by no means even approached doing justice to the 
numerous intercessory prayers contained in Scripture. We 
have considered the contents of only a small percentage of 
them, and that very sketchily. But we have observed certain 
elements which should find a place in the prayers of every 
faithful minister of the gospel as he tends the flock of God’s 
covenant. The devoted pastor will faithfully and humbly 
lay before God all of his sins and those of his congregation, 
making no excuses, but pleading trustfully the covenantal 
promise of pardon which has been sealed by the blood of 
Christ, the mediator and surety of the covenant. He should 
ever pray that the Holy Spirit may strengthen and that 
Christ may indwell the faithful to the end that they may 
excel in love to God and to one another, and thus be able to 
manifest all the excellencies of God capable of possession by 
man. He should compassionately remember the sorrowing, 
the ignorant, the wayward and the sick. Ministers of Jesus 
Christ and those who aspire to that high office should search 
the Scriptures where they will find other patterns which will 
help in praying for the people to whom they are sent. As they 
give themselves continually to prayer and to the ministry 
of the Word, they ought to remember that their prayers can 
find no better examples than those recorded on the pages of 
Holy Writ. Following such examples, their prayers will be 
void of all selfishness and party spirit. They will increase 
in devotion and effectiveness, and will be offered more 
regularly. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 


The exhortations to engage in intercessory prayer which 
are found in the Scriptures, as well as the actual examples of 
such prayers, point up certain characteristics which should 
describe the pastor’s prayers for his congregation. 

Faith should characterize such prayers. They must never 
be offered up mechanically or merely out of a sense of duty, 
but always with the belief that, as we lay hold of God and 
claim his promises to his people, he can and will answer 
according to his riches in glory. The faithful shepherd of 
God’s flock must remember that ‘‘He who spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all’’, will “‘with him 
also freely give us all things’’.4? 

Humility should always adorn the minister’s intercession. 
His own worthiness to engage in such prayer should always be 
denied. Like Moses, he should pray: “If now I have found 
grace in thy sight, O Lord, let my Lord, I pray thee, go among 
us’’.43 It is well to remember the injunction recorded in 
Joel 2:17: ‘Let the priests, the ministers of the Lord, weep 
between the porch and the altar, and let them say, Spare 
thy people, O Lord’’, and the examples of Daniel, who fasted 
and prayed with sackcloth and ashes, and Nehemiah, who 
sat down and wept, and mourned certain days and fasted. 
There will always be sin to confess, and also because of his 
own sins no minister ought rashly to rush into God’s presence. 

Whenever it is warranted, our prayers should be offered 
with joy. Paul assures both the Philippians and the Thes- 
salonians that his prayers for them are always with joy. We 
also should be quick to express our joy to God for the man- 
ifestations of his blessings. And even when we approach the 
Lord with great burdens on our hearts, we should rejoice 
that we can come boldly to his throne and leave our burdens 
there. 

As far as necessary, importunity should mark the interces- 
sion of the minister. By this we do not mean simple repetition, 
nor do we necessarily refer to length of time spent in prayers. 


42 Rom. 8:32. 
43 Ex, 34:9, 
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We should remember, of course, that there is nothing to be 
condemned in praying long, or in praying repeatedly any 
single petition. Daniel repeated some ideas over and over; 
Joshua prayed until evening; Paul prayed day and night, and 
also without ceasing. But we mean something more than 
mere repetition or lengthiness. It is the idea of “‘giving God 
no rest’. It is the claiming of God’s promises. For Zion’s 
sake let us not hold our peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake let 
us not rest, until the righteousness thereof go forth as bright- 
ness, and the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth. 
Calvin remarks that we should “require the blessing at the 
hands of the Lord’’. Let the minister be earnest, and persevere 
in prayer until the answer comes forth. This is prayer indeed. 
And yet there are distractions. Against these distractions 
we must do our best, in the spirit set to poetry by Richard 
Trench: 


If we with earnest effort could succeed 

To make our life one long connected prayer, 
As lives of some perhaps have been and are, 
If never leaving Thee, we had no need 

Our wandering spirits back again to lead 
Into thy presence, but continued there, 

Like Angels standing on the highest stair 

Of the sapphire throne, this were to pray indeed. 
But if distractions manifold prevail, 

And if in this we must confess we fail, 
Grant us to keep at least a prompt desire, 
Continual readiness for prayer and praise, 
An altar heaped and waiting to take fire 
With the least spark, and leap into a blaze.‘ 


Finally, the minister’s prayers should be God-glorifying. 
His sovereignty should always be recognized, and our prayers 
should be devoid of complaint or rebellion. However impor- 
tunately we may pray, there should always be a holy submis- 
siveness, remembering that his ways are not our ways, nor 
his thoughts our thoughts. 


44 Richard Chenevix Trench: The Story of Justin Martyr: and Other 
Poems (London, 1862), p. 256. 
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EFFECTS 


Thus praying, the faithful minister of the gospel will expe- 
rience rich reward. He will begin to receive answers to his 
prayers. Some answers may be long in coming. Some petitions 
may be denied. But whatever the answers, however long 
they be delayed, they will surely come. 

Answers to our specific prayers are only the most obvious 
effect of a faithful ministry of prayer. But there are other 
inestimable benefits. 

The minister’s own spiritual life will be greatly enriched. 
Such enrichment of soul will obviously make him a better 
minister in every sphere of his work. The more devoutly he 
prays, the less there will be in him of pride and ambition and 
willfulness. He will walk more discretely and uprightly as he 
goes about his work in the community, and thus will adorn 
with a godly life the gospel which he would bring to men. His 
words, not only, but also his life will be known and read of 
all men. Thus his living witness to the gospel will greatly 
enforce and strengthen his ministry. The congregation will 
more readily receive the Word from his lips when, through 
constant communion with God and intercession for others, 
he lives what he preaches. 

We may also expect material improvement, year after year, 
in his ability and effectiveness in preaching the Word. Not 
that prayer is a proper substitute for parsing Hebrew verbs 
or exegeting a Greek text. It is no short-cut to a good sermon. 
Calvin’s words on Ephesians 3:14 are to the point: 


Let pastors learn from Paul’s example, not only to admonish 
and exhort their people, but to entreat the Lord to bless 
their labors, that they may not be unfruitful. Nothing will 
be gained by their industry and toil, — all their study and 
application will be to no purpose, except so far as the Lord 
bestows his blessing. This ought not to be regarded by 
them as an encouragement to sloth. It is their duty, on 
the contrary, to labour earnestly in sowing and watering, 
provided they, at the same time, ask and expect the increase 
from the Lord.*45 


4s Commentary on the Epistles of Paul to the Galatians and Ephesians, 
p. 259. 
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Certainly the task of proclaiming the gospel is too momentous 
to be taken up by one who does not seek God’s blessing in 
the preparation of the sermon, in its delivery and in its 
reception into the hearts of the listeners. But by the same 
token, we may expect that the sermon prepared in much prayer 
will be presented in power, and in the Holy Ghost and in 
much assurance. Study itself will be less and less a chore, if 
we pray, and we shall become more proficient in it. Prayer 
and faithful study of the mysteries of God are handmaidens. 

It may also be expected that the minister’s ability to 
perform the day-by-day duties of the shepherd of the flock 
will be tremendously increased as he prays devoutly for 
those whom he is called upon to comfort, instruct, admonish 
and rebuke. If he first bears the sorrowing to the throne of 
grace, he will surely be able to comfort them more tenderly. 
If he first prays for light, he will certainly be able to catechize 
more effectively. If he first confesses his own sins and humbly 
prays for the Spirit’s guidance to be understanding, yet firm, 
he will be able more effectively to admonish or rebuke the 
wayward without censoriousness than if he should attempt 
these solemn tasks in his own wisdom and molded solely by 
his own temper. 

The preacher with clouded mind or halting tongue will rise 
up from prayer and be able to proclaim the Word with sincerity 
and conviction, if not always with eloquence. The timid, or 
perhaps bungling, shepherd will rise up from his knees with 
calm and poise because he is aware that he goes not alone to 
the sorrowing or the wayward. Again we quote from Trench 
as he extols the value of prayer and the strength derived 
from it: 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make, 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 

What parchéd grounds refresh us as with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 

Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear; 

We kneel how weak, We rise how full of power. 
Why therefore should we do ourselves this wrong, 
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Or others — that we are not always strong, 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy and strength and courage are with Thee?** 


In conclusion, allow me to make a few practical suggestions. 
In the first place, in the seminaries and in the churches more 
should be said about this duty of the minister. I remind you 
again of the prominence given to prayer in the delineation of 
the duties of the sacred office in the Form of Government 
adopted by the Westminster Assembly. In the light of 
Acts 6:4 (‘‘We will give ourselves continually to prayer, and 
to the ministry of the word’’), there should be no objection 
to Vinet’s calling this a function of the ministry, in addition 
to its being a duty universally binding upon all Christians. 
Is it not proper to consider that ministers are called apart in 
order that, in addition to other prescribed duties, they might 
pray more than the average layman, and in order that they 
might seek the particular blessing of God upon their other 
labors? Is it right to take for granted, when a minister is 
ordained, that he will always feel it his official duty to engage 
in intercessory prayer? Would it not be legitimate that his 
attention be called to Acts 6:4 and to the example of Paul 
and others who excelled in this exercise? We lay great stress 
on orthodox and courageous preaching. We emphasize faithful 
catechizing and pastoral calling. But we simply take it for 
granted that ministers will always pray. This might have 
been warranted in other days. But there is abundant reason 
to suspect that they do not pray as they should. 

This leads into the second observation, namely, that far 
too many things are expected of the average pastor today. 
I am confident that I speak for the vast majority of pastors 
when I say that if we performed all the ‘‘practical’’ and often 
trivial duties expected of us, we would never pray, or else 
we would neglect study or some other necessary duty. There 
would simply not be enough time. Raul, of course, labored 
night and day as a tent-maker, and he also prayed night 


46 Op. cit., p. 252. 
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and day.47 Admittedly, we could all find some additional 
time to pray if it were really our desire. Yet, I feel the point 
is still valid. The pastor is expected to teach several catechism 
classes each week, lead at least one Bible-study group, conduct 
the prayer meeting, conduct a funeral, perhaps as often as 
once a week, make at least a dozen pastoral calls weekly, 
attend one or two committee meetings, conduct the Vacation 
Bible School, canvass the community, run the mimeograph 
machine, ad infinitum. The performance of some of these 
duties is absolutely necessary for the minister. Some of them 
could be delegated to elders and other persons. Some of 
them could be eliminated, if the elders and the members of 
the congregation only realized that, when they all devolve 
upon the minister, he cannot faithfully pray for his flock. 
There is a shameful lack of concern on the part of most laymen 
as to how the minister apportions his time. So long as the 
sermon is interesting, so long as the minister faithfully teaches 
the Ladies Aid and does not neglect the sick, so long as the 
bulletin is nice and neat, so long as the minister drinks tea at 
all the social functions, everybody is happy and contented. 
“We surely have a faithful pastor’, you will hear them say. 
They never ask, ‘“‘When does our minister ever get time to 
pray for us in our need?” In sermons and in periodicals, in 
meetings of sessions, consistories and presbyteries, this matter 
should constantly be held up before our laymen, and especially 
our elders. The church is the greatest loser if the minister 
is so actively busy that he can find no time to pray for the 
weak, the wayward, tlie sick, the discouraged. 

One of the sorest needs of the church today is to have a 
higher standard for its ministers. It should be helpful to all 


- Christians, especially ministers, to consider the picture of the 


ideal minister drawn many years ago by William Law: 


Ouranius is a holy priest, full of the spirit of the Gospel, 
watching, labouring, and praying for a poor country village. 
Every soul in it is as dear to him as himself, and he loves 
them all as he loves himself; because he prays for them all, 
as often as he prays for himself. 

If his whole life is one continued exercise of great zeal 


47 Cf. I Thess. 2:9; 3:10. 
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and labour, hardly ever satisfied with any degree of care 
and watchfulness, it is because he has learned the great 
value of souls, by so often appearing before God as an 
intercessor for them... . 

He goes about his parish, and visits everybody in it; 
but visits in the same spirit of piety that he preaches to 
them: he visits them to encourage their virtues, to assist 
them with his advice and counsel, to discover their manner 
of life, and to know the state of their souls, that he may 
intercede with God for them, according to their particular 
necessities. 

When Ouranius first entered into holy orders, he had a 
haughtiness in his temper, a great contempt and disregard 
for all foolish and unreasonable people; but he has prayed 
away this spirit, and has now the greatest tenderness for 
the most obstinate sinners; because he is always hoping 
that God will, sooner or later, hear those prayers that he 
makes for their repentance. 

The rudeness, ill-nature, or perverse behaviour of any 
of his flock, used at first to betray him into impatience; 
but now it raises no other passion in him than a desire of 
being upon his knees in prayer to God for them. Thus 
have his prayers for others altered and amended the state 
of his own heart. 

It would strangely delight you to see with what spirit 
he converses, with what tenderness he reproves, with what 
affection he exhorts, and with what vigour he preaches; 
and it is all owing to this, because he reproves, exhorts, 
and preaches to those for whom he first prays to God. 

This devotion softens his heart, enlightens his mind, 
sweetens his temper, and makes everything that comes from 
him instructive, amiable, and affecting... : 

He now thinks the poorest creature in his parish good - 
enough, and great enough, to deserve the humblest attend- 
ances, the kindest friendships, the tenderest offices he can 
possibly show them.... 

He presents every one of them so often before God in his 
prayers, that he never thinks he can esteem, reverence, or 


serve those enough, for whom he implores so many mercies 
from God. 


May you who aspire to the ministry not make the mistake 


that many have made. Begin here and now — if you do not 


48 Serious Call to A Devout and Holy Life (Everyman’s Library ed.), 
pp. 295-297. 
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already — to set apart a certain period each day for interces- 
sion with God, and resolve to continue this throughout your 
ministry, come what may. Your prayers will be concerned 
with various matters, according to the state of your congrega- 
tion at the moment. One time you will be praying for the 
sick, another time for that family recently come to sorrow, 
again you will be bearing to the throne of grace a delinquent 
youth. Every day, as you enter the study, implore the Lord 
for guidance so that you will study diligently and preach in 
such a way that the greatest spiritual benefit will be expe- 
rienced by your congregation. Pray also for strength to those 
who labor with you, the elders, the deacons, the Sunday 
School teachers, so that they also may do their work to the 
glory of God. Be assured that you will be a blessing in feeding 
the flock of God which he purchased with his blood only as 
you also pray for that flock. Denis Wortman wrote this 
prayer-poem for men like you: 


God of the prophets, 

Bless the prophets’ sons; 

Elijah’s mantle o’er Elisha cast. 

Each age its solemn task may claim but once; 
Make each one nobler, stronger, than the last. 


Anoint them prophets. 

Make their ears attent 

To Thy divinest speech, their hearts awake 
To human need, their lips make eloquent 
To gird the right and ev’ry evil break. 


Anoint them priests. 

Strong intercessors, they, 

For pardon and for charity and peace. 

Ah, if with them the world might, now astray, 
Find in our Lord from all its woes release! 


Anoint them kings; 

Aye, kingly kings, O Lord. 

Anoint them with the Spirit of Thy Son. 
Theirs not a jeweled crown, a blood-stained sword; 
Theirs, by sweet love, for Christ a kingdom won. 
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Make them apostles, 

Heralds of Thy Cross; 

Forth may they go to tell all realms Thy grace. 
Inspired of Thee, may they count all but loss 
And stand at last with joy before Thy face.‘ 


Wyckoff, New Jersey 


49 The Lutheran Hymnal (St. Louis, 1941), 483. 
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Stuart Cornelius Hackett: The Resurrection of Theism. Chicago: Moody 
Press. 1957. 381. $5.00. 


In the current revival of evangelical scholarship in America there has 
been, by and large, a critical attitude towards natural theology and the 
traditional proofs for the existence of God. This attitude is not at all 
shared by Stuart Hackett. Hackett seeks to rehabilitate the classical 
proofs and to restore natural theology to its former place of honor as a 
preamble to revealed theology. For him it is possible to prove the existence 
of God with arguments which must convince a man if he is thinking 
rationally (p. 113). 

Hackett’s approach to natural theology is based on what he calls a 
rational empiricism. Following Kant, he says that experience is possible 
only because the mind of man is outfitted with synthetic a priori cat- 
egories, which are then filled with the material of sense experience (p. 37). 
Like Kant, Hackett derives these categories from the forms of logical 
judgment (pp. 42 ff.). 

The first part of the volume is an argument for this rational empiricism 
and for its corollaries, epistemological dualism and the coherence theory 
of truth. Having established this foundation to his satisfaction, Hackett 
then proceeds to evaluate alternative positions, namely, empiricism, 
pragmatism, and what he calls ‘‘voluntaristic rationalism”. This last 
section is a vigorous critique of the “presuppositionalism’”’ of Van Til, 
Clark, and Carnell. 

It is interesting that Hackett himself says that the ‘“‘presuppositionalist”’ 
approach is congenial to the Calvinist, with his ideas of total depravity, 
absolute election, prevenient grace, and the priority of regeneration to 
conversion (cf. pp. 161, 172 ff.). Though he claims that his apologetic 
method is in the line of Warfield and Machen, Hackett clearly associates 
his apologetics with an Arminian approach. He rejects the doctrine of 


total depravity, with its noetic implications. Human reason is not basically 


affected by sin. Rational apologetics can appeal to the neutral mind to 


accept theism by an act of conscious will on the basis of sufficient grounds. 
49 
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Regeneration succeeds the acceptance of Christ and is wrought because 
of it (p. 174). ; 

The result is a thoroughgoing rationalistic approach. Theism is brought 
again and again to meet the test at the bar of neutral reason, and it is 
said to be demonstrated with apodictic certainty. Its alternatives are 
reduced to logical formulations by which they are shown either to be 
self-contradictory or meaningless. Reason is the final arbiter. When 
humanity temporarily goes after another lover, reason can stand smiling 
in the shadows, because it knows that man must return to her in the end 
(p. 245). 

After defending his rationalistic approach against the alternatives, 
Hackett turns to the various classical arguments for God’s existence. He 
seeks to rehabilitate the ontological, cosmological, and teleological ar- 
guments. The moral argument is subsumed under the teleological. The 
approach to the cosmological and teleological arguments is traditional, 
allowing for the substitution of Hackett’s flute for Paley’s watch. The 
ontological argument, however, undergoes some modification in keeping 
with Hackett’s rational empiricism. The argument is rejected in its 
completely a priori form (p. 193). What Hackett accepts is an argument 
like that of the Hegelian-inspired ontological argument of James Orr in 
his Christian View of God and the World (pp. 192 f.). 

The final portion of the book is devoted to a more extensive treatment of 
arguments lodged against the theistic proofs. Hackett opposes the “‘tran- 
scendental” argument of mysticism, the “‘expansive-limiting’” argument 
of presuppositionalism, the ‘‘reductive’’ argument of Immanuel Kant, 
and finally, in an extensive chapter, the “‘destructive’”’ argument of critical 
naturalism. 

In his discussions Hackett shows an enviable grasp of philosophy and 
of recent American and British philosophical discussion. His discussions 
are generally vigorous and lively. He has a penetrating mind, which is 
able to get down to basic issues. Though I must disagree in many respects 
with his method and results, the prospect of hearing more from such a 
vigorous and fearless apologete for evangelical Christianity is pleasant 
indeed. 

We can expect to hear more from Hackett, because the volume before 
us is only the first of a projected series, which is to present a complete 
apologetics for the Christian faith. This work will deserve a more thor- 
oughgoing and basic treatment than is possible in a short review; but a 
few preliminary observations can be made here. 


Hackett’s rationalism involves him in a thoroughgoing univocism. The 
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synthetic @ priori with which the human mind is outfitted comprises the 
form of rationality as such. As forms of rationality itself, the categories 
are supposed by Hackett to hold for the mind of God as well as for that of 
man (p. 55). Must then the sovereign God think causally? By his lan- 
guage Hackett continually suggests that the law is above God. God is 
spoken of as the complete realization of the absolute good (p. 233). Reject- 
ing the doctrine of absolute election, he says that “‘such a rigid determinism 
is incompatible with a theism that makes God’s nature the embodiment 
and norm of absolute goodness” (p. 173). Is it not more biblical to hold 
to Calvin’s statement, ‘‘Deus legibus solutus est’’? 

Hackett’s rational empiricism superficially resembles that of Kant. 
Hackett, however, strongly rejects Kant’s limitation of the categories to 
the phenomenal, the realm of sensory experience; they must also apply to 
things-in-themselves, if one is not to fall into scepticism (p. 53). Yet the 
deeper motive of Kant’s limitation of the categories to sense, namely, 
the interest in making way for human freedom is not at all touched. 
Thus Hackett entirely by-passes the nature-freedom problematic, which 
has been so prominent in our humanistic culture. Hackett inveighs against 
Calvinistic ‘‘determinism”, and he pleads for the freedom of human 
choice, a liberum arbitrium on the basis of rational criteria; but he himself 
gives universal, unqualified sway to the category of causation. Would 
this not involve him in determinism, according to humanistic philosophers 
of freedom? I should like to see Hackett at grips with the deeper prob- 
lematic of humanistic philosophy centering around the dialectic of freedom 
and necessity. 

Like his Arminian forebears, Hackett tries by logical argument to force 
the Calvinist into uncomfortable dilemmas, e. g., either God is good and 
does not foreordain all things, or else he foreordains whatsoever comes to 
pass and is not altogether good (p. 173). For Hackett there is only an 
either-or. He does not give the Calvinist enough credit for saying ‘‘both- 
and’’, that God is good and also foreordains all things, that God’s gracious 
activity prevenes in salvation but man is yet responsible. In saying ‘‘both- 
and” the Calvinist believes that he is supported by the whole fabric of 
the Scriptures and especially by such passages as Philippians 2:12-13. 
It is a real danger in Hackett’s rationalistic approach, that what he himself 
so wishes to establish, namely, God as absolutely self-contained and 
self-determinative and as the absolute origin of all things, is compromised 
by his method, which cannot but allow that the sovereignty of God be 
limited by autonomous man. 


The book is printed in pleasing format, in type which is easy to read. 
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There are very few typographical errors. Hackett is allowed to cite some 
works in the text which he does not mention in the bibliography (e. g., 
p. 77). The Moody Press is to be commended for bringing this vigorous 
work to the evangelical public. 

RoBert D. KNUDSEN 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Loraine Boettner: The Millennium. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Co. 1958. 380. $4.50. 


Archibald Hughes: A New Heaven and A New Earth. Philadelphia: 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co. 1958. 231. $3.75. 


A few years ago it was commonly alleged that postmillennialism was a 
dead issue. Brown and Snowden and Warfield were gone. The dete- 
riorating world scene seemed to mock the idea that society was bound to 
get better and better. Nothing new was being written from the standpoint 
of the postmillennial interpretation. But now Roderick Campbell, J, 
Marcellus Kik, and Loraine Boettner are speaking up in behalf of the view 
that Revelation 20 predicts the conversion of the world before the second 
coming of Christ. Postmillennialism is being revived. 

Dr. Boettner is best known for his book The Reformed Doctrine of 
Predestination. Many a young Christian has been assisted on his pilgrimage 
to Calvinism by this work. Among his other books the volume Immortality 
is probably the most useful. Princeton-trained under Dr. C. W. Hodge, 
Professor Boettner is a careful and competent workman. In The Millen- 
nium he ranges the literature of the millennial discussion, and his treatment 
is always fair. Students desirous of coming to an understanding of the 
issues involved in unfulfilled prophecy could not do better than to read 
Boettner’s book. 

There are three major divisions in this volume. It is interesting to note 
the proportions they assume. To postmillennialism 103 pages are given, 
to amillennialism 3} pages, and to premillennialism 225 pages. Amillen- 
nialism is not to be thought of as having received short shrift, however. 
Boettner evidently regards the amillennial view in the nature of an ally 
because of its opposition to the idea that Christ and the resurrected and 
translated saints will rule over an unconverted world, thus giving mankind 
a sort of ‘‘second chance’, following the second advent of the Lord. 

It is against the millennial reign theory that Dr. Boettner advances his 
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most effective argumentation. Premillennialism insists upon a literal 
fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy. Boettner is devastating as he 
shows what this would involve in terms of the restoration of animal sacrifice 
and temple ritual with the whole of humanity coming up to Jerusalem at 
certain feast-times. He is equally successful in exposing the fallacies of 
dispensational premillennialism: Christ’s return viewed as occurring in 
two stages with seven years between them; Daniel’s seventieth week 
separated from the other sixty-nine by thousands of years and treating 
not of Christ’s redeeming work, as on its face it appears most clearly to do, 
but of Anti-Christ and ‘the great tribulation”; the parenthesis view of 
the church, that is, that the Old Testament prophecies do not concern 
themselves with the church and the gospel but with Israel and her glory 
in world dominion, the church being a hidden mystery and exclusively a 
New Testament theme. 

How successful is he in establishing a case for postmillennialism? The 
chapter setting forth the argument that the world is getting better is not 
impressive for two reasons. In the first place, the birth rate in heathenism 
is much greater than the progress of missions. Not a word, moreover, is 
said about the march of communism across the globe and of the fact 
that over one-third of the race is now condemned to live in a society based 
upon atheism. These are facts hard to reconcile with Dr. Boettner’s 
position. 

The issue is not directly faced, of course, until the teaching of Scripture 
is examined. Chapter V attempts to do this. In the main, reliance is 
placed on Psalms that celebrate the universal rule of Jehovah and on 
similar passages in the prophets. There is no coming to grips with the 
New Testament’s extended advent passages. I Thessalonians 4, 5; II 
Thessalonians 1; II Peter 3, for example, need to be given a careful exegesis. 
One is not easily convinced that normative sections such as these can be 
said to support the postmillennial scheme. Rather do they seem to fit 
with the Pauline characterization of the present time as ‘‘this evil age”’ 
and with James’ interpretation of Amos to the effect that in the church 
period God is taking out of the Gentile world a people for his name. A 
converted world does not describe the New Testament outlook upon the 
future. 

It seems to the reviewer that the briefer study of Archibald Hughes is 
more faithful to the biblical presentation of the end. Mr. Hughes in the 
early part of his Christian life was associated with the Plymouth Brethren, 
but he did not become imbued with the dispensationalism so often found 
in such circles. A South African by birth, educated in England, Mr. 
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Hughes has since lived and worked in Australia. He has been a regular 
contributor to New Life, the foremost Christian newspaper in Australia. 
It is a pleasure to receive up here in America his sound, vigorous book, 
A New Heaven and A New Earth. 

The point of view advocated is amillennial. All emphasis is on the 
eternal state as that which is to succeed when the Lord Jesus Christ 
returns. The new heavens and the new earth, Hughes insists, are the goal 
of history and of prophecy. The debate is between amillennialism and 
the various forms of premillennialism. No notice is taken of postmillen- 
nialism, and this is a weakness in the work in view of the resurgence of 
interest in the point of view so ably represented by Boettner. 

Part One of Hughes’ book develops the hope which believers in the God 
of the Bible, both in Old Testament and New Testament times, have 
sustained, treats the promise to Abraham, explains the relation of church 
and kingdom, expounds the meaning of the new covenant, and concludes 
with a discussion of the new or redeemed humanity’s eternal inheritance. 
The issue is solidly joined with the dispensational approach to Israel, 
Mr. Hughes insisting that the church is the inheritor of the ancient 
promises as the true or spiritual Israel. Whereas Dr. Boettner interprets 
the binding of Satan in Revelation 20 as a long, slow process eventuating 
in a golden age upon earth, Mr. Hughes sees this crucial passage fulfilled 
in the work of Christ at his first advent and in the taking of the gospel 
to the Gentiles, so long held in darkness through the deceptions of the 
evil one. 

The loosing of Satan for a little season and his great final rebellion 
present a difficulty to chiliastic interpretations whether pre- or postmillen- 
nial. To the former, it must seem a terrible incongruity that the personal 
reign of the glorified Christ is to close on a note of world-wide rebellion. 
To the latter, the appealing and certainly ideal picture of a world that is 
to come increasingly under the sway of the gospel until mankind is prac- 
tically Christianized becomes black and ugly in the end; the gospel cause 
after all does not win a full triumph but goes down in defeat. Amillen- 
nialism with its simplicity of scheme — the gospel age with both victory 
and defeat in alternation but a church being built and maintained, final 
apostasy, the Lord’s return, the judgment, the new heavens and the new 
earth — is shown to be the biblical prophetic system, to deal most fairly 
and competently with the passages on the consummation, to be far more 
free of difficulties than rival schemes of interpretation. 

Part Two finds Mr. Hughes taking up some of the side issues in the 
discussion of prophecy and their implications. Are there two gospels? 
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Does the second coming of Christ extend over seven years? Is there a 
second chance? These are some of the provocative questions to which he 
addresses attention. 

It is good to see a lively, continuing interest in the subject of the unful- 
filled prophecies of the Bible. J. A. T. Robinson and critics of his kind 
would make us think that our Lord really had nothing at all to say about 
a glorious coming again. Liberals would have us become absorbed in 
political and social endeavors to bring in the Kingdom of God. Nothing 
is plainer in the New Testament, however, than its advent teaching. The 
Lord Jesus is coming back to this world, personally, visibly, gloriously. 
We may have our disagreements about some of the details surrounding 
his return. As Christians we stand together on the certainty of his coming 
again. Dr. Boettner and Mr. Hughes do good service in their reverent 
approach to the Scripture doctrine of the end. May this be the kind of 
author that will gain the eye of the Christian public. 


ROBERT STRONG 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Paul van Buren: Christ in Our Place. The Substitutionary Character 
of Calvin's Doctrine of Reconciliation. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company. 1957. xiii, 152. $3.00. 


Since this year marks the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Calvin’s birth and the four hundredth of the publication of the definitive 
edition of the Institutes, much attention is being given to Calvin's theology 
as well as to other phases of his life and work. Though van Buren’s work 
was first published in 1957, it is a worthy contribution to the library of 
studies associated with this anniversary occasion. No topic in Calvin's 
theology is more central than that dealt with in Christ in Our Place. Van 
Buren has focused our thought on what is basic in Calvin’s treatment of 
this cardinal theme and he has compelled us to examine anew not only 
Calvin’s exposition but also the questions of paramount concern in our 
understanding of the mystery of godliness. 

Van Buren has taken pains to provide us all along the line with a well- 
documented transcript of Calvin’s own thought. The book is not burdened 
with the discussion of the views of others respecting Calvin. He interjects 
questions at various points and suggests lines of thought whereby Calvin's 
formulations might, in certain particulars, be corrected or expanded. The 
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work is characterized by commendable modesty and caution and betrays 
a concern to let Calvin speak for himself. There is also evident a deep 
sympathy with the theology the author seeks to expound. 

Every aspect with which van Buren deals is important in assessing 
Calvin’s teaching on the substitutionary character of reconciliation. There 
are four chapters, however, which, in the esteem of the present writer, 
deserve special mention. They are those on ‘The Obedience of Christ’ 
(pp. 27-39), ‘Sustained our Punishment” (pp. 51-80), ‘‘The Means of 
Incorporation” (pp. 95-106), and ‘‘The Consequence of Incorporation” 
(pp. 107-124). In these chapters are brought to the forefront the three 
features of Calvin's soteriology which must, on all accounts, be regarded 
as pivotal — the voluntary high priestly activity of Christ, the substitu- 
tionary character of his sacrifice, and union with Christ as that which 
binds us to all the virtue that resides in him as redeemer. In reference to 
union with Christ it is well to be reminded, as Calvin and van Buren 
remind us, that Christ in his redemptive offices, work, and ministry may 
never be conceived of apart from his people nor his people apart from him 
(cf. pp. 95 f.). Since all saving blessing is enjoyed in union with Christ, 
we may never dissociate any gift of salvation from all the others. This is 
well illustrated in the indissoluble connection between justification and 
sanctification. ‘‘ ‘We cannot be justified freely through faith alone without 
at the same time living holily. For these free gifts are connected, as if 
by an indissoluble bond, so that he who attempts to sever them does in a 
manner tear Christ in pieces’ ”’ (p. 108). 

There are several points at which this reviewer is compelled to dissent 
from van Buren’s findings. One of these is closely related to that which 
he has commendably emphasized, namely, union with Christ. It is not 
altogether surprising that van Buren should have interpreted Calvin as 
giving to the atonement a universal reference. Calvin frequently uses 
universalistic expressions when referring to the sufferings and death of 
Christ, as, for example, that Christ ‘“‘suffered for the sins of the whole 
world”’ (Comm. ad Rom. 5:18) and that ‘‘many’’ sometimes denotes ‘‘all’ 
(cf. Comm. ad Isa. 53:12; Mark 14:24). Van Buren has quoted and cited 
copious evidence of this type of expression. Hence Calvin is interpreted 
as teaching universal atonement. ‘‘The work of Christ”, van Buren says, 
‘is for all men, therefore, and if some will not accept it, that is their fault, 
and in no way due to any inadequacy in what Christ has done”’ (pp. 77 f.). 
“Christ died for all in the place of all and is offered to all. On that there 
is no compromise”’ (p. 103). And so he insists that Calvin did not resolve 


the tension between the universal offer of salvation and the fact that faith 
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is not common to all “by retreating to a position of limited atonement” 
(idem; cf. p. 50). 

This contention on van Buren’s part calls for a few observations. 

First of all, it cannot be contested that Calvin taught the free and full 
offer of salvation to all without distinction and that, if many to whom the 
gospel is offered do not accept it, this is not due to any inadequacy in 
the work of Christ. They perish by their own fault. But the universal 
offer is not tantamount to universal atonement — Calvin’s teaching 
respecting the offer of salvation must not be loaded with that inference. 

Secondly, Calvin does not suppress the hard and fast line of distinction 
between the elect and the reprobate. Although it is true, as van Buren 
says, there is “for Calvin a complete suspension of judgment”’ (p. 103), 
as far as we are concerned, respecting those embraced in the decree of 
reprobation, yet he never leaves out of account the distinction as it pertains 
to God’s counsel and judgment. It is sufficient to be reminded of his 
tract The Eternal Predestination of God and his commentary on Romans 9 
in this connection. 

Thirdly, Calvin does expressly reflect on the limited reference of the 
atonement. In his comments on I John 2:2, in reference to the clause 
“and not for ours only’’, he says: ‘‘He added this for the sake of amplifying, 
in order that the faithful might certainly be assured, that the expiation 
made by Christ extends to all the faithful who embrace the gospel by 
faith. Here a question may be raised how the sins of the whole world 
have been expiated. I pass by the dotages of the fanatics who, under this 
pretext, admit all the reprobate and therefore Satan himself to salvation. 
Such an extravagance is not worthy of refutation. Those who wished to 
avoid this absurdity have said that Christ suffered sufficiently for the 
whole world but efficiently for the elect only. This solution has commonly 
obtained in the schools. Though I confess that what has been said is true, 
yet I deny that it suits this passage. For the design of John was no other 
than to make this benefit common to the whole church (toti ecclesiae). 
Therefore it does not include all the reprobate but designates those who 
would believe as well as those who were scattered through various parts 
of the world. For then the grace of Christ is truly made evident, as is 
meet, when it is proclaimed to be the only salvation of the world.’’ This 
is an explicit statement to the effect that the reprobate are not included 
in the propitiation and that “the whole world”’ refers to all throughout the 
world who are the partakers of salvation without distinction of race, or 
clime, or time. Confirmation is derived from Calvin’s comments on ‘‘who 
wills all men to be saved” and ‘‘a ransom for all’’ in I Timothy 2:4, 6. He 
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says: ‘‘Hence we see the childish folly of those who represent this passage 
to be opposed to predestination. ‘If God,’ say they, ‘wishes all men 
indiscriminately to be saved, it is false that some are predestinated by his 
eternal counsel to salvation, and others to perdition.’ They might have 
had some ground for saying this, if Paul were speaking here about individual 
men (singulis hominibus); although even then a solution would not have 
been wanting; for, although the will of God ought not to be judged from 
his secret decrees, when he reveals it to us by outward signs, yet it does 
not therefore follow that he has not secretly determined what he wills to 
do to each individual man. But I pass over that subject because it has 
nothing to do with this passage. For the apostle simply means that there 
is no people or rank in the world that is excluded from salvation, because 
God wills that the gospel should be proclaimed to all without exception” 
(ad I Tim. 2:4). “The universal term ought always to be referred to 
races of men, not to persons; as if he had said, not only Jews, but Gentiles 
also, not only common people, but princes also, were redeemed by the 
death of Christ” (ad I Tim. 2:5; cf. also ad I Tim. 2:6 and The Eternal 
Predestination of God, E.T., London, 1927, pp. 105f.). Calvin is not 
“holding back from the consequences of his own exegesis’’ at this point, 
as van Buren alleges (p. 19). He is simply recognizing what every exegete 
must reckon with that a universal term does not always imply distributive 
universalism. It is surely significant that if there are any texts which 
offered Calvin the opportunity to set forth the doctrine of universal 
atonement they are I John 2:2; I Timothy 2:4, 6. But it is in connection 
with these passages that he is careful to distinguish between distributive 
universalism and ethnic universalism. 

Fourthly, since Calvin is explicit at these points on the distinction 
between individuals distributively considered and individuals without 
distinction of race or class, we are not only justified but required to reckon 
with that distinction in numerous other passages where, in connection 
with the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, he uses universal terms. We must 
also bear in mind that Calvin’s jealousy for the proclamation of the gospel 
of reconciliation to all without exception is not in the least incompatible 
with his exclusion of the reprobate from the scope of the expiation wrought 


by Christ. Calvin is indeed aware of the tension that arises for us when 
we consider that the gospel is to be proclaimed to all without exception 
and yet that God has secretly predestinated the reprobate to death. But 
this tension is not that between universal atonement and the decree of 
reprobation. It is the tension between the secret will of purpose and the 
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proclaimed will for us, a tension with which Calvin deals at great length 
at various places. 

Hence we must submit that in dealing with Calvin’s view of the extent 
of the atonement van Buren has not taken into account some of the most 
relevant evidence and that all-important considerations have been over- 
looked. If union with Christ plays so important a réle in Calvin's sote- 
riology, we may not forget that this means election in Christ before the 
foundation of the world. Election is fundamental in Calvin’s thinking, 
and election implies differentiation at the fountain of the whole process of 
salvation. The evidence indicates that Calvin did not discount this 
differentiation at the point of Christ’s expiatory offering. And the upshot 
appears to be that, if we do not appreciate the orientation afforded by 
predestination to life, we are not in a position to interpret correctly Calvin's 
view of substitutionary sacrifice. When the orbit defined by election is 
perceived, then there can be no place for making Christ in his redemptive 
work “only the possibility of reconciliation” (p. 19) or of his “having 
gained only the possibility of our salvation” (p. 33). In this connection one 
cannot but suspect the influence of dialectic patterns of thought in the 
questions van Buren asks on page 32 where faith is construed as 
the acceptance of God’s antecedent ‘‘righteous decision’”’. 

Van Buren has rightly shown that in Calvin’s thought ‘satisfaction 
cannot imply any opposition between Father and Son”’, that in its execution 
the Father was not a mere spectator but the author of salvation (p. 74). 
And he has not suppressed the implication that ‘‘God poured out His 
wrath on His Son’’, an exercise of wrath ‘‘based on His love for us’’ and 
“in no way in conflict with the Father’s love for the Son” (p. 59). But it is 
not apparent that van Buren has sufficiently recognized what, in Calvin’s 
esteem, was the Godward reference of the propitiation and reconciliation 
when he says merely that “there is a sense in which Calvin is able to 
speak of God as the object of reconciliation” and that “we are the object 
of reconciliation, not God”’ (p. 7). It is not difficult to discover in Calvin’s 
exposition the centrality of the wrath and disfavour of God. One quotation 
will suffice to show this. ‘‘Hence with regard to us, we are always enemies, 
until the death of Christ interposes in order to propitiate God. And this 
twofold aspect of things ought to be noticed; for we do not know the 
gratuitous mercy of God otherwise than as it appears from this — that 
he spared not his only-begotten Son; for he loved us at a time when there 
was discord between him and us: nor can we sufficiently understand the 
benefit brought to us by the death of Christ, except this be the beginning 
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of our reconciliation with God, that we are persuaded that it is by the 
expiation that has been made, that he, who was before justly angry with 
us, is now propitious to us. Since then our reception into favour is ascribed 
to the death of Christ, the meaning is, that guilt is taken away, to which 
we should be otherwise exposed’’ (Comm. ad Rom. 5:10; E. T., Grand 
Rapids, 1947). 


JoHN MurRRAyY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


C. S. C. Williams: A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles (Harper’s 
New Testament Commentaries). New York: Harper & Brothers. n.d. 
[c. 1957]. xvi, 301. $4.00. 


C. S. C. Williams has made a useful and scholarly contribution to the 
series of commentaries which is being published in England as Black’s 
New Testament Commentaries and in this country as Harper’s New 
Testament Commentaries. His concise style enables him to present an 
abundance of serviceable material in a volume of moderate size. He 
opens his work with a long and valuable, but by no means exhaustive, 
bibliography. Then follows a fairly extensive introduction dealing with 
many important subjects: (1) External Evidence for the Authorship of 
Acts, (2) Internal Evidence of the New Testament, (3) Was the Author 
of the We-sections the Author also of the rest of Acts and of the Third 
Gospel?, (4) Did Luke use Sources?, (5) The Date of Acts, (6) The 
Purpose and the Conclusion of Acts, (7) Did Luke use Josephus’ A ntig- 
uities?, (8) Are the Discrepancies between Acts and the Pauline Epistles 
so grave that the Conclusion is Irresistible that a Companion of Paul could 
not have written Acts?, (9) Local Knowledge shown in Acts, (10) The 
Apostolic Decree of Acts xv, 20, 29, cf. xxi. 25, (11) The Chronology of 
the Events Narrated in Acts, (12) The Speeches and the Theology of 
Acts,and (13) The Text of Acts. The major portion of the volume provides 
a fresh translation of Acts and brief comments on the text. Three appen- 
dices offer treatments of the Apostles, the Church, and the Giving of the 
Spirit. A map to illustrate Acts, an index of subjects, and an index of 
proper names complete the volume. 


In a good many of the positions which he takes Williams exercises 
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caution and avoids extremes of negative criticism. He holds, for example, 
that it is ‘extremely probable” that the author of the we-sections is the 
author of the rest of Acts and of Luke (p. 7). He is justifiably cool to a 
theory of Luke’s dependence on Josephus (pp. 19 ff.). He finds that there 
are numerous points of historical reliability in Acts. His treatment of 
the purpose of Acts reflects the disfavor into which the old Tiibingen 
criticism has fallen. His view about the date of Acts, although like much 
in the volume, not firmly decided, is attracted to first-century alternatives. 
He is not decisive about an early (c. 66-70) or an intermediate (c. 80-85) 
date, but he does not favor a late, a second-century, date. One complicating 
factor is his maintaining the possibility that Acts was written before 
A. D. 70, but not ‘‘published” until many years later (p. 15). He considers 
that the merit of the case for giving Acts a date before the fall of Jerusalem 
is obvious. With respect to the view that Paul would have been released 
from his first Roman imprisonment after two years because of the inaction 
of his Jewish opponents, Williams is not persuaded that ‘‘even if more 
definite proof were forthcoming that after two years’ imprisonment, a 
prisoner whose accusers did not appear was freed, Luke would not have 
recorded this release had he known it”’ (p. 19). 

Much attention is given throughout the volume to source-criticism. 
Williams’ own suggestion merits close attention: ‘“‘The present writer 
(E. T. Ixiv, 1953, 283 ff.) suggested that Luke composed an early draft 
of Gospel material which he sent to Theophilus as his ‘first treatise’; this 
was not necessarily ‘Proto-Luke’ as B. H. Streeter and V. Taylor have 
defined that document. Then Luke may have composed Acts after obtain- 
ing a copy of Mark’s Gospel, some of the phrases of which are echoed in 
Acts but not repeated in the ‘parallels’ to Mark in the third Gospel. Then, 
on the basis of Mark’s chronology, he revised the ‘early draft’, thus produc- 
ing the third Gospel as we have it, intending perhaps to revise Acts later 
but being prevented from doing so. ‘On this view Luke consciously or 
not assimilated some of the actions of the apostles in Acts to those of 
Jesus but carefully omitted from his Gospel later all such allusions.’ This 
theory leaves open the question whether in compiling Acts Luke used 
other written sources besides Mark’s Gospel rather than oral sources”’ 
(pp. 12 f.). It is not surprising that one who favors an elaborate theory 
of this type should more than once give the impression of being indecisive 
and speculative. A good example of the conjectural and speculative is 
the treatment of Acts 12:1f., where Williams judges that Luke was 
“probably using sources here and he has misplaced one of them”’ (p. 147). 
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Mention should be made of certain instances in which Williams is not 
sufficiently cautious or restrained, in which he adopts positions which 
are quite unsatisfactory. He has failed to avoid a misinterpretation of 
descriptive references to Christian baptism in Acts (see p. 120). Com- 
menting on Acts 10:48, he says: ‘Baptism was still in the name of Jesus; 
the use of the Trinitarian formula had not yet been adopted, cf. Matt. 
xxviii. 19, cf. my Alterations, 33 f.”’ (p. 138). And he says in his treatment 
of Acts 22:16: “‘Baptism was at first into Jesus’ name; later the threefold 
formula of Matt. xxviii. 19 was evolved’”’ (p. 244). Brief descriptive 
references to Christian baptism in Acts should not be interpreted so as 
to exclude the early use of the baptismal formula of Matthew 28:19 or to 
indicate that the trinitarian formula is anything like a back-formation. 

Again, to say that Paul in Galatians overstresses his own independence 
of the apostles is not to weigh carefully enough his actual language in 
Galatians and not to assess rightly the nature of the situation which he 
was trying to correct (see p. 123). An adequate evaluation of the data 
at hand should show how skilfully Paul defends his apostolic independence, 
which had been called in question by the Judaizers, without detracting 
from the dignity and the advantages which the original apostles enjoyed; 
and in all this he says nothing that cannot be reconciled with the account 
of his relations with the twelve which is given in Acts. 

It is furthermore not an accurate statement of the case to say of Paul 
that ‘‘the contrast between faith and works became almost an obsession 
with him” (p. 243). It was absolutely necessary for him to stress the fact 
that justification is by faith, but he did not fail to declare the whole counsel 
of God and to stress those elements of that counsel which varying situations 
required. I Corinthians should give eloquent witness to the apostle’s 
ability to meet the diverse needs of the churches, and Galatians and 
Romans, in which he is quite notably concerned with the doctrine of 
justification by faith, do not have anything like a narrow and obsessed 
preoccupation with that great and essential truth. 

The translation of Acts endeavors to be faithful and accurate even at 
the expense of occasional harshness and violence to English idiom. In a 
number of places the anarthrous Greek designation of the Holy Spirit is 
rendered without the article in English, as at 1:5: “for John baptized 
with water but you will be baptized after a few days with Holy Spirit” 
(p. 54). In this case it should be noted that the absence of the article in 
Greek does not necessarily imply a distinctive qualitative force and by 
no means always calls for the absence of the article in English. It would 
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seem that here, at any rate, the attempt to be accurate has not compensated 
for the roughness of the English rendering. Other examples of awkward 
renderings are: ‘‘by Him has this man taken his stand before you in 
health’”’ (Acts 4:10, p. 82), “‘Joseph was made known to his brothers, and 
the family of Joseph became clear to Pharaoh” (Acts 7:13, p. 103), 
“arise and lay for yourself’”’ (Acts 9:34, p. 127), ‘‘made an act of 
belief in the Lord with all his household’”’ (Acts 18:8, p. 207), and ‘‘no 
more to be about to return to corruption’”’ (Acts 13:34, p. 159). 

Williams rejects with very inadequate consideration the familiar transla- 
tion of Acts 20:28. Instead of ‘‘the church of God, which he hath purchased 
with his own blood”’ he has ‘‘the church of God which he (sic) purchased 
with the blood of His own” (p. 228). He comments on his translation as 
follows: ‘‘Of God; this, rather than ‘of the Lord’, is original, as attested 
by B and &. The verse goes on to speak of the ‘blood of His [i. e. God’s] 
Own [Son]’. As the Greek of the latter phrase could be mistranslated to 
mean ‘with His own blood’, the later scribes would tend to substitute 
‘Lord’ for ‘God’ to avoid Patripassian implications” (p. 234). 

The Commentary proper, with its frequent preoccupation with critical 
problems, gives the impression of an introduction distributed over the 
text rather than a consistent exposition of the text. Williams, for example, 
feels that he must frequently raise questions of source-criticism, and, 
partly for this reason, he gives insufficient attention to detailed exegetical 
study. Those who are looking for an expository commentary might expect, 
for instance, a treatment of the force of the word ‘‘began’”’ at Acts 1:1. 
Whether one regards this word as emphatic or not, it provides an excellent 
occasion for indicating the distinctive character of Acts. Acts 2:36 offers 
an opportunity for penetrating theological construction, which Williams 
does not thoroughly utilize. 

A curious deficiency is that, despite the author’s wide reading and 
alertness, he indicates no acquaintance in his bibliography or elsewhere 
with certain important conservative works of scholarship dealing with 
Acts or bearing on its problems. But despite its limitations this volume is a 
convenient handbook for those who would be informed about recent 
problems in the criticism of Acts. 


Joun H. SKILTON 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Karl Barth: Die Kirchliche Dogmatik. Vierter Band, Die Lehre von 
der Verséhnung, 3. Teil, 1. Halfte. Zollikon-Ziirich: Evangelischer Verlag 
AG. 1959. XI, 551. Sw. Fr. 31.50. 


The book now under discussion contains the first half of the third part 
of the fourth volume of the Kirchliche Dogmatik. The first part of volume 
four deals with Jesus Christ, the Lord as Servant. The second part treats 
of Jesus Christ, the Servant as Lord. The present book deals with Jesus 
Christ, the true Witness. Jesus Christ is Surety and as such is truth. The 
work of Christ as Surety or Truth is to bind together his work as Lord 
and as Servant. The third part as a whole is concerned with the identity 
of the work of grace with the word of grace (IV:1, p. 151). 

In the first two parts of volume four Barth has actualized the doctrine 
of reconciliation. His notion of Geschichte required him to do so. The 
traditional view made the events of the state of exaltation of Christ to 
follow in history upon the events of the state of humiliation. But real 
reconciliation does not take place in history (Historie). Real reconciliation 
takes place in Geschichte. And Geschichte is the Present. So the events 
of Christ’s humiliation and the events of his exaltation take place 
“simultaneously” in the Present of Geschichte. 

This actualization of the two stages of the work of Christ involves, and 
is involved in, the actualization of his two natures. In the incarnation 
God turns wholly into the opposite of himself and in so doing remains 
wholly at one with himself. It is the very nature of God to be present with 
man and of man to be present with God. Thus the whole relationship 
of God to man is expressed in the idea of Geschichte. And Christ is this 
Geschichte. Thus the words of the Chalcedon Creed are given a new 
meaning. 

The third aspect of atonement which Barth begins to discuss in the 
present book, therefore, deals with the question of reconciliation as Truth. 

Naturally, for Barth, Christ as the Truth is self-authenticating. The 
entire content of the teaching of Scripture as witness to Christ is to the 
effect that God’s final word to mankind is Yes. God is at peace with man 
and man is at peace with God. And the all-important point of reconciliation 
is that Jesus Christ “‘is this peace in its twofold aspect” (IV:3/1, p. 2). 
It is this fact as constituting the very nature of truth that is of basic 
importance. And truth is this basic fact of peace between God and man in 
Christ as Geschichte. 

The third part of volume four, therefore, does not add to the content of 
the idea of atonement (p. 6). It deals only with the formal problem of the 
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doctrine of reconciliation. When reconciliation takes place as a fact, the 
announcement of the fact is involved in the fact. Christ is reconciliation 
and as such is self-announcing and self-authenticating. 

Barth is well aware of the fact that the question of the self-authenticating 
Christ is the problem par excellence of Protestantism (p. 13). Christ is 
our “chief Prophet and Teacher’. Did the Reformers and did traditional 
theology understand the full impact of this fact? They did not (pp. 13-15). 
One cannot fathom the true significance of Christ’s work as prophet and 
teacher in its relation to his work as priest and king unless one interprets 
them together in terms of Geschichte. This the traditional view did not do. 

We must begin our analysis of reconciliation as revelation, says Barth, 
by speaking of Christ as the light of life (p. 40). Jesus lives. He is present 
among men in the manner of God (p. 41). But his person is his work. So 
to say that Jesus lives is to say that God as Lord lives among men and 
that men live with God (pp. 43-45). That is the meaning of every creation 
ordinance (p. 45). Thus the glory of the Mediator as Prophet is the fact 
that as living Lord he is his own authentic witness (p. 49). 

As self-revealer Christ is certainly the light of all other men. Could an 
electric light bulb ask whether a sun exists? Still less can any man live 
except for the fact that Christ lives as the light of men (p. 87). Only by 
saying this can we defy the sardonic grin on Feuerbach’s face (p. 88). 
The true and living God is gracious to men. In Christ he is savingly present 
among men (p. 89). In Christ God’s grace is present among men and men 
are present with God. And grace is light. Christ’s life is the only life 
(p. 96). Christ alone can assert this fact (p. 107). 

But how is this? Is the light of men, and the glory of God present in 
this one man Jesus of Nazareth? Yes, precisely.' 

The reader may, in great suspense, ask at this point whether Barth is 
now going to fall back into orthodoxy after all. Is he saying that in Jesus 
of history, as he walked in Palestine, God directly reveals himself? Was 
there a self-authenticating Son of God and Son of Man directly knowable 
to men? 

Not at all. Barth remains true to his basic conviction that the con- 
frontation between God and man takes place not in Historie but in 
Geschichte. There is not a word of Jesus Christ of history that may be 
directly identified as the Word of God. When Scripture reports such words 


*“Das ist das Leben Jesu Christi. Es ist das Leben des sich ganz 
erniedrigenden Gottes und des eben durch solche Erniedrigung ganz zu 
Gott erhéhten Menschen” (p. 118). 
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it gives only an indirect witness to that Word which is the self- 
authenticating light of the life of men (p. 107). All direct revelation is 
relative (p. 120). To maintain the absolute and self-authenticating char- 
acter of Christ as the life and light of men Barth must, at all costs, maintain 
that Christ is not directly manifest in history. 

Barth is, of course, quite right in saying that there is no such Christ 
as he desires to have, to be found in the words of Scripture. A God who is 
inherently identical with his work of saving all men is not found in Scrip- 
ture. Barth has to appeal to an idea behind the Scriptures to find such a 
notion (p. 119). 

At this point of the discussion Barth, quite naturally, brings in the 
resurrection of Christ. In earlier volumes of the Kirchliche Dogmatik 
Barth has told us that Christ is both the ontological and the epistemological 
ground of all true dogmatics. 

It is, therefore, particularly in the fact of the resurrection that Christ 
appears at the same time as the Jight of all men. But in every fact of 
history God’s revelation is wholly hidden even when wholly revealed. 

To be the Event that lights up all other events (IV:1, p. 331) the Easter- 
Event cannot be identified with any fact of ordinary history (ibid., p. 333). 
The resurrection may perhaps best be said to be Préhistorie (ibid., p. 371). 

The resurrection happens “‘without . . . our being able to ascribe ‘histor- 
ical’ character to it’’ (ibid., p. 331). When we deal with the resurrection 
we do not deal with something that happened in the past (ibid., p. 345), 
for, says Barth, if we did, we would be back in historical relativism. 

It is therefore in the Easter-Event as Geschichte that we must look for 
the fulfillment of the prophetic office of Christ as our great prophet (IV:3/1, 
p. 129). It is in the resurrection of Christ that Barth’s idea of a God who 
has in Christ saved all men is said to be objective fact. The Prometheus 
spirit in men is defeated in advance through the self-illuminating fact of 
the resurrection (p. 133). Only thus do we understand the ‘universal 
prophecy” of Jesus (p. 145). 

By thus thinking of the Easter-Event as the Event that lights up all 
other events Barth seeks to show the proper relation of the priestly and 
kingly work of Christ to his function as the one great prophet of men. To 
catch the true drama of salvation the relation between these three must be 
seen to be dynamic rather than static (p. 188). We must say that as the 
great prophet, Christ zs the Victor. But this is must be understood dynam- 
ically as that which takes place in Geschichte. And action in Geschichte is 
always personal. 

Is it proper then to speak of the ‘‘triumph of grace in the theology of 
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Karl Barth’? G. C. Berkouwer’s book by that title gives Barth occasion 
not only to ask this question but also to reject the charge of speculation 
lodged by Berkouwer against him (pp. 197-206). 

As between Berkouwer and himself there are, says Barth, four points 
that need clarification: 

(1) Berkouwer and he both want to think Christologically. But do 
they mean the same thing by thinking Christologically (p. 199)? Does 
Berkouwer really wish to give genuine, unconditional priority to the 
person of Christ? When asking this question, Barth refers to his Christ, 
the Christ who is the Geschichte of the salvation of all men. 

Barth says he is in doubt whether Berkouwer is in agreement with him. 
Perhaps Berkouwer’s theology is, says Barth, even more deeply rooted 
in the tradition of old-Reformed theology than is his own. This traditional 
Reformed theology was, to be sure, also able to speak of thinking Chris- 
tologically. It did so, e. g., with respect to the doctrine of election. Even 
so, in the Reformed tradition the place of Christ was not at the beginning 
of the work of redemption. Only if Christ is placed at the beginning of all 
doctrines can he as a person, not grace as a principle, be seen to be victor 
over all men. 

Barth is, of course, quite right in thus signalizing the basic variance 
between Berkouwer’s theology and his own. Unfortunately, Berkouwer 
himself did not always clearly signalize this difference in his book. Barth 
assumes that Berkouwer agrees with him in thinking of Scripture as merely 
a witness to revelation in his own sense of the term. Berkouwer has given 
him little enough reason to think otherwise. Often enough he assumes 
that Barth’s view of Scripture is not basically different from his own and 
that the differences in theology between them are merely a matter of 
exegesis. 

(2) The second point is involved in the first. Berkouwer is concerned 
lest Barth’s view of theology minimize the fact of sin. Is it not a foregone 
conclusion for Barth, asks Berkouwer, that sin will be defeated by Christ? 
Is not Barth speculative in his view of sin? 

Barth answers this question, as might be expected, in terms of his notion 
of Geschichte. There is nothing systematic or deterministic about his view, 
says Barth. All the relationships between God and man are in terms of 
person-to-person confrontation in Geschichte. Of course, in the light of 


what we know of Christ as victor we know in advance of the defeat of all 
evil. Is it a virtue to maintain doubt as to the defeat of evil in the face of 
the Christ of God, asks Barth? 

The difference between Barth and Berkouwer at this point again goes 
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back to their mutually exclusive views of Scripture? Berkouwer would 
not think doubt of any clearly revealed promise of God in Scripture to 
be a virtue. But then he believes in the clarity of Scripture. He does not 
hold with Barth that in Christ God is wholly hidden even when he is 
wholly revealed. There can be no clarification on differences of doctrine 
between Barth and Berkouwer till their mutually exclusive views of Christ 
and of Scripture are recognized by both for what they are. 

There is no space to discuss the other two points of difference between 
Berkouwer and himself as Barth sees them. The basic difference between 
his own view and that of historic Reformed theology appears throughout 
the book. In form, Barth attaches himself to the traditional discussions 
of Reformed theologians on the work of Christ as Priest, as King and as 
Prophet (p. 317). In content, all that Barth says about the relationship 
of these various aspects of the work of Christ is said in terms of Geschichte. 

In terms of Geschichte the Easter-Event is again seen as the event that 
lights up all other events (p. 335). In the light of the Easter-Event as 
Geschichte, we look at all history as controlled by Christ’s victory over the 
sin of mankind (p. 343). 

Is this victory of Christ something that is to be found only in another 
world? Not at all, says Barth. Here in this world we know of the reconcilia- 
tion of the world with God (idem). Does this then mean that Barth does, 
after all, believe with traditional Reformed and evangelical theology in a 
direct revelation of God through Christ in history? Not at all. To be sure; 
Jesus as Christ does this work as Priest, as King and as Prophet in our 
time (p. 437). But in this work in history God remains wholly hidden. 
The idea of Geheimnis is maintained by Barth in all of his discussion on 
the atonement as well as in his discussions on God and revelation. And 
in Christ as the true witness God is wholly hidden as well as wholly revealed 
(p. 449). Our knowledge of Christ as the Truth is indirect knowledge 
(idem). 

To forget this all-pervasive notion of Geheimnis in the Kirchliche Dog- 
matik is to misread Barth all along the line. When Barth says that Jesus 
ts God, that the Bible 7s God’s Word and that his resurrection body was 
visible and touchable, orthodox Christians hasten to claim Barth as their 
ally against modern symbolic Christianity. But when due note is taken 
of the fact that Barth takes all such assertions in an activistic form, then it 
appears that none of them has anything but the name in common with 
what orthodox believers mean by them. 


2 “Wo in der Bibel ist das anders gesehen?”’ (p. 202). 
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It then appears that Barth teaches a sort of Platonic universalism. All 
men have from all eternity been participant in Christ. Barth’s rejection 
of doubt, though couched in biblical terms is, basically, no more than a 
firm trust in the notion that all things must be interpreted in terms of the 
a priori assumption of man’s participation in deity. By means of this 
virtual Platonism Barth secularizes the biblical teaching of the promises 
of God as being yea and amen in Christ. 

Correlative to this notion of an all-inclusive a priori, this rationalism 
and determinism, is the notion of an equally ultimate irrationalism and 
indeterminism. In terms of this irrationalism and indeterminism Barth 
secularizes the biblical teaching that God is free in choosing unto salvation 
in Christ those whom he will. 

In terms of both his rationalism and his irrationalism, his realism and 
his nominalism, kept in conjunction with one another, Barth has the most 
efficient instrument for the repression of the historic Christian Faith so 
far devised by modern theologians. 
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re; C. Norman Kraus: Dispensationalism in America, Its Rise and Devel- 
ur opment. Richmond, Virginia: John Knox Press. 1958. 156. $3.00. 

a Dispensationalism has been a major phenomenon of the American 
a religious scene for the past three-quarters of a century. It is surprising, 
nd therefore, that there has not been more consideration of it by observers 
led of the historical scene. The present volume is, however, the first book- 
dge length study from the historical point of view which has appeared from a 

non-dispensationalist. There have been other books from the exegetical 

)0g- standpoint, including the excellent treatise by Oswald T. Allis entitled 
_ Prophecy and the Church (1945). The author of our present work is a 
was | Mennonite minister who teaches in Goshen College. The book is founded 
heir upon work done at Princeton Theological Seminary and has an incisive 
a and perspicacious Foreword by Professor Lefferts A. Loetscher of that 
ye “ institution. It is useful for the dispensationalist and the “neo-evangelical”’ 
wit 


to see themselves briefly through Dr. Loetscher’s eyes. 

The work is to be warmly welcomed. It makes a beginning on a task 
which should draw further workers. Here is the basic outline of the 
development of the dispensationalist movement. 





The organization of 
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the work could have been improved, but it is, in fact, much better than 
the Part titles and Chapter headings lead one to believe. It is best for the 
reader to disregard the table of contents and simply proceed to read the 
book. 

A basic premise of the book, and a welcome one, is that there is a clear 
distinction between historic premillennialism and dispensationalism. This 
has become increasingly clear in recent years, though the dispensationalist 
usually seems to think that such a distinction is due to faulty logic or dim 
perception. Two of the author’s merits are the pointing out of the impor- 
tance of the English exclusive Plymouth Brethren in bringing dispensa- 
tionalism to this country and of the close connection between Edward 
Irving's ideas and the environment in which John Nelson Darby developed 
his characteristic views. He does not go back of Irving but could easily 
have shown Irving’s enthusiasm for the teaching of the Chilean Jesuit, 
Manuel Lacunza. Modern dispensationalism, however, was a growth 
that apparently began with Darby, not earlier, and for which Lacunza 
and Irving are not directly responsible. 

Another useful service of the book is to point out the dispensationalist 
depreciation of the church. How frequently the results are seen in the 
flowering of independent churches which flourish for a time and then 
weaken. The section (pp. 117-120) on the question as to whether dis- 
pensationalism teaches different ways of salvation in different dispensa- 
tions is well-handled. However, the reviewer thinks that it is possible to 
state a more definite and concise conclusion in the matter. He is convinced 
that dispensationalists believe that salvation is offered in each dispensation 
on a different basis but that no one ever succeeds in meeting the conditions 
except the conditions of the dispensation of grace. 

It is of value to note that one of the most effective agencies for dissem- 
inating dispensational teaching was the summer Bible conference and, 
in particular, the Niagara Bible Conference. It was the growth of dif- 
ference of opinion within that body concerning the relative order of 
occurrence of the calling up of the saints to meet Christ in the air and of 
the Great Tribulation that contributed most heavily to its discontinuance 
after 1900. Differences upon this point became less prominent after the 
publication of the Scofield Reference Bible in 1909 but have recently 
again become acute. 

Kraus indicates, effectively, that the dispensationalist pioneers in 
America ‘‘distrusted theologians, even the most conservative ones, and 
gloried in their own simplicity and Biblicism” (p. 59). This was an ominous 
defect. It resulted in the use by the dispensationalist teachers of ‘‘inferior 
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tools” (p. 102). Kraus contends, in this connection, that ‘‘the dispensa- 
tional interpretation rests on the same type of linguistic assumptions and 
analytical methods as the earlier higher critical interpretation, and that 
both schools of thought arrived at similar conclusions even though they 
began from antithetical theological positions’ (idem). It is fairly clear 
that they arrived at similar conclusions in that both schools held that 
the Old Testament and part of the New Testament had no authoritative 
position for the Christian of the current age. However, the statement that 
they used the same type of assumptions and analytical methods is of more 
dubious validity. As for assumptions, the dispensationalist held, through- 
out, that the whole Bible was God’s infallible Word while the usual higher 
critic did not. The reviewer also fails to see any similarity between the 
analytical methods of the two schools. The tragedy was in the use of 
“inferior tools’’, the failure to employ every resource of history, theology 
and linguistics in the search for the full meaning of the Scriptures. When 
this is done, a Biblical Theology results that leaves no room for dispensa- 
tionalism of the variety described in this book. 

The reviewer hopes for a wide reading of this volume and further study 
of the theme. A system which sees ‘‘no essential difference between the 
language of the Bible and a medical dictionary” (p. 132) needs rethinking. 
The meaning and use of language is constantly changing due to changes 
in the context, both temporal and cultural. Speech in a technical context 
differs from speech at a tea-party. If one is to find out what the Bible, 
which is the infallible Word of God, is saying to us one has to reckon with 
truths of this nature; and one has to begin with the historical and linguistic 
cultural context of the author. 


PAuL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Nels F. S. Ferré: Christ and the Christian. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1958. 253. $3.75. 


Ferré places two keys in the hands of the reader for the understanding 
of his book. The first key is that ‘‘God is not a spiritual Personality, but a 
personal Spirit.... God was both truly beyond and truly in Jesus” 
(p. 9). The second key is that “the historic Incarnation involves all 
mankind, whose proper, potential relation to God is incarnation’ (idem). 

The question of chapter one is, Where shall we begin? We cannot start 
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our study of Christology with the Bible, we are told, because no one 
Christology is given in the Bible. The different Christologies from which 
we would have to choose are: 1) Jesus was the Messiah; 2) Jesus was 
God; 3) Jesus was the Logos; 4) Jesus was the first born among many 
creatures; 5) Jesus was the adopted Son of God. We are more than a 
little dismayed at the outset that a theologian writing on the exalted theme 
of Christology should consider these to be different and contrary Chris- 
tologies. Nevertheless, this indicates the tone of the work. We must start 
such a study, says the author, with Christ as Agape. 

Now comes the theme of the book. How can we start with Christ 
without beginning either with our experience of him or with what the 
Bible and history as such tell us? There must be a decisive answer, and 
Christology depends on the answer. Our start must be in Christ and the 
theology of God as Love or Agape. The reason for this is that Jesus Christ 
as Agape both illumines experience as no other reality does and most 
fully enables us to understand what is biblical. Here is the key to un- 
derstanding history and theology. We know very little about Jesus but 
we have the commanding pattern of Jesus’ teaching of Agape. Agape is 
the love that comes with Christ. Jesus put into the world the pattern of 
God as Agape. Thus we do not start with the historical Jesus, but with 
the truth of eternity in history. We cannot know the historic Jesus but 
we can know the historic Christ. Ferré persists in making such a distinction 
between Jesus and Christ. Jesus did not begin with a transformed nature. 
He started with our own full nature. No man of course is fully man except 
a Godman —a person in whom human nature is organically fulfilled by 
its hypostatic union with God. To be fully human is to be God-possessed, 
to enter into supernatural union with the Godhead — this is our potential 
nature intended by creation. 

Here in a naive way, though no doubt sincerely, the author has put 
within man two natures by means of a hypostatic union, and one of these 
is the nature of God. We need to see in Jesus, he says, a man turned into a 
Godman. 

Furthermore, insists Ferré, Jesus was not sinless; if he were, he would 
not be truly human. This real humanity of Jesus is the key both to God’s 
assuming our sin and conquering it. 

Dr. Ferré also declares that the doctrine of the Virgin Birth is very 
tenuous; the absence of the mention of the Virgin Birth from the earliest 


manuscripts is said to be decisive. But the more forceful argument against 
the inclusion of the Virgin Birth in the gospel is theological. ‘‘The Virgin 
Birth ...debars the full humanity of Jesus...he came as God ready- 
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made, so to speak” (p. 100). The true doctrine of the Virgin Birth as 
understood by the early church was that of regeneration or inclusion into 
the church. ‘‘What happened in Jesus, as Bultmann stipulates, should be 
repeatable in us” (p. 219). Thus it is that we also have our virgin birth 
whereby we are born not of man but of God. On page 112 are these words: 
“Jesus, as a human being, was born again, and experienced rapture and 
new levels of acceptance by God. Jesus... was the one who first accepted 
Incarnation.” “At what point the (hypostatic) union became the basic 
fact of Jesus’ life we cannot know, although it seems likely that it occurred 
before his baptism’”’ (p. 115). 

In his chapter on ‘“‘The Atonement’, Ferré lists the immoral theories of 
the atonement. First among them are those which ‘“‘presuppose that God 
is not through and through Agape” (p. 145). This reviewer wonders if 
Dr. Ferré does not understand, as every Christian should, that God is 
also through and through Holiness and through and through Justice. 
Ferré sets forth the doctrine of substitution by way of representation. 
Lfe in a sense is a substitute experience — we live off the gains made by 
others. It all depends on vicariousness. Thus God is mediated to us 
vicariously through history and also through contemporary society. 

Thus adroitly is the scriptural meaning of substitution turned. 
Answering the question, Why did Jesus die for us, 


There is pain in God’s heart because He both wants the sinner near 
Him and yet, for the sinner’s sake and in line with God’s own purity, 
He must hold the sinner off from Himself. Calvary is the means by 
which God makes clear, powerful and open the way of salvation for 
man whereby the functional tension at the very heart of God, because 
of man’s sin, is capable of being removed (p. 169). 


We are bound to remark here that the suggestion that Calvary’s sacrifice 
has a termination in God is a welcome note in this book. But the idea that 
it merely remedied functional tensions in God, thus doing a fair job of 
psychiatry, lets us fall back again into the prevailing shallows. 

The meaning of Calvary, says Ferré, is that Jesus died for us as an 
example in the ways of obedience, faith, humility and love. ‘‘We must 
accept the righteousness of Christ .... Yet that righteousness is precisely 
Agape”’ (p. 175). This chapter on ‘‘The Atonement’’, though it promises 
much, is a brook without water. The real love of God and the real cross 
always turn up missing. 

The last chapter of the book contains some brilliant flights of thought. 
Christ as Creator and Consummator is the cosmic Christ not merely to be 


seen against the background of man’s darkness but in the foreground of 
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man’s expanding knowledge. Christ who is the manward side of God is 
the answer to our seeing, the criterion for comprehensive vision. Chris- 
tology, says Ferré, is discouraging unless it pulls out all the stops on the 
celestial organ and lets the music swell. This book fails because all of 
the stops are mot pulled out. 

In this work the concept of sin is slight and therefore its Christology is 
inadequate. The wrath of God, such a burden to prophets and apostles, 
is quite missing. How awesome in the teachings of Jesus are the concepts 
of hell, judgment, retribution. By contrast, this book is cambric tea. 
Fear, if treated at all, is understood only in the bad sense, a usage which 
the Hebrew and Greek by no means allow. Jesus was not sinless, insists 
Ferré. What a message to preach to our world! How much sin can a sinful 
saviour save us from? Ferré’s theology, which often invites us to a fresh 
approach, nevertheless throws us into Romanism where in saving us God 
must complete his work in us before he can complete a salvation for us. 
Double imputation, so cheering to the souls of the Reformers, is unwelcome 
in this book. In the Bible, what a culture gathers around the terms ‘‘the 
righteous’’ and “righteousness’’. It is not so in this book. 

The question must be put; Is the true God presented here? Is its Christ 
the true Christ, and its salvation the true salvation? And thus we must 
answer: If the scripture is right about God and Jesus and salvation, then 
the constructions of this book are false. In the same breath we must ask, 
What has become of the science of biblical exegesis? In the theology of 
Dr. Ferré, dogmatics and philosophy, with a strong modernistic bias, 
prevail over the Word of God. The writing is also often lacking in precision. 
The book has in it some boldness and venturesomeness and is not without 
stimulation. It should be read to get the feel of modern theological thought. 
But as a scholarly work it is disappointing, it simply does not carry a valid 
image. 

RoBerT K. CHURCHILL 

Cedar Grove, Wisconsin 


Edwin H. Palmer: The Holy Spirit. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House 
1958. 174. $3.50. 


Although this is written for a theological journal, this review will not 
be a dispassionate appraisal; it will be, rather, a hearty and enthusiastic 
commendation of a long-desired book. 

The Christian church has had John Owen’s classic Puritan work on the 
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Holy Spirit since the seventeenth century and Abraham Kuyper’s Re- 
formed treatise on the same subject since 1900. But it is safe to conjecture 
that few in our day read these large, detailed volumes. This is the more 
to be regretted for there are few subjects more important for the Christian 
and the life of the church than that concerning the Holy Spirit. Thus 
Dr. Palmer’s brief, popular work has satisfied a real need in the church. 

The author gives evidence throughout his reverent and Scriptural 
treatment that he has borne in mind two thoughts with which Kuyper 
opens his classic work: 


The need of divine guidance is never more deeply felt than when one 
undertakes to give instruction in the work of the Holy Spirit — so 
unspeakably tender is the subject, touching the inmost secrets of God 
and the soul’s deepest mysteries. 


Although there is no subject in whose treatment the soul inclines more 
to draw upon its own experience, there is none that demands more that 
our sole source of knowledge be the Word given us by the Holy Spirit. 


Because Palmer has kept these two points in mind the book has nothing in 
common with books such as the recent Spirit, Son and Father? which fails 
to take the biblical evidence seriously. 

The purpose of this book ‘“‘is not that we may satisfy our idle curiosity 
about relatively unknown facts” (p. 165), but that we may, through a 
better understanding of the Spirit and his work, come to be ‘“‘filled with 
the Spirit’’. One must read this book with a hungering and thirsting after 
God and righteousness. With such a prayerful attitude, the book and the 
reading of Scripture will be an enriching experience. 

The whole range of the Holy Spirit’s work as revealed in the Bible is 
covered. This work is divided into the so-called objective realm (the 
area outside of man) which includes creation, common grace, revelation 
and the incarnation, and the subjective realm. Examples of the latter 
are the areas of regeneration, sanctification and the life of the church. 

Every chapter is clear, concise and stirring. Only a stone could remain 
unmoved after reading about the One whose symbols are water, wind and 
fire. In order to whet the appetite for this book I would like to quote a 
passage from chapter six: 


Jesus, not as God, but as man, needed the Spirit, as we have seen again 


and again. As man he needed him in his birth to keep him from sin; 


* A. Kuyper: The Work of the Holy Spirit, Grand Rapids, 1946, pp. 3 f. 
2 Henry P. Van Dusen, New York, 1958. 
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in his youth to endow him with holiness, obedience, and wisdom; in his 
baptism to equip him for his Messianic office; in his temptations to 
empower him to resist evil; and in his death to enable him to make the 
perfect sacrifice. Each time the Scriptures speak of the Holy Spirit 
as aiding Christ. And to deny this need of Jesus is to do violence to the 
true humanity of Jesus by attributing to it divine powers that it did 
not possess. 

...if Christ, the perfect man, who was immaculately conceived and 
therefore free from the taint of original sin both as to its guilt and 
corruption, was dependent upon the Holy Spirit, then how much more 
do we need him! We are not united with the Godhead, and we are by 
nature totally depraved, inclined to all evil. Contrary to Christ’s 
practice, even after we have been regenerated, we grieve the Holy 
Spirit and thereby diminish his presence within us. Must we, then, 
not pray even more for the fullness of the indwelling of the Spirit? 
If Jesus needed the indwelling Spirit as a boy to give him personal 
holiness and wisdom so that he might increase in favor with God and 
man, then how much more do our little children, who are sinful by 
nature, need the Holy Spirit in order that they may grow up in spiritual 
beauty and increase in the favor of God! If Christ, who was God and 
sinless, needed as a man the baptism of the Holy Spirit for his preaching, 
how much more do sinful preachers of the gospel today need the Spirit 
in their lives so that their preaching may be in ‘‘the demonstration 
and power of the Spirit’! If Christ, in his temptations, needed the 
Spirit to overcome them and be victorious, how can we expect to be 
victorious over sin when we go about never asking for a fuller measure 
of the Holy Spirit in our lives? If Jesus needed the Holy Spirit in order 
that he might offer himself up to God and obey him willingly and not 
grudgingly, then how much more will we need the Holy Spirit to enable 
us to be willing to do whatever God would have us do! Being ever careful 
to guard the uniqueness of Christ, we must remember that he is also 
our example in this life. For he showed us the way of holiness and 
victory over sin by a Spirit-filled life (pp. 74 f.). 


The chapters in this book which will surely be of great help to laymen 
and ministers alike in their daily walk before God are those which deal 
respectively with these subjects: The Holy Spirit and Sanctification, The 
Holy Spirit and Guidance, The Holy Spirit and Prayer and The Holy 
Spirit and Human Responsibility. 

Naturally, in a book of only 174 pages which deals with such a profound 
theme as this book does, one will want at times to go deeper into a subject 
than space has allowed our author to go. This, happily, can be done by 
referring to Abraham Kuyper’s large work mentioned above. 

This excellent book would be even more useful if (1) an index were 
provided, (2) a brief bibliography were included, (3) more references 
were made in footnotes, or otherwise, to contemporary viewpoints substan- 
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tiating and/or contradicting the author’s views, (4) the price of the book 
were more realistic. 

These brief criticisms, while fairly serious, in no way dampen the 
reviewer’s enthusiasm for this fine volume. 


RoBert G. DE Moss 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Claude Welch: The Reality of the Church. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1958. 254. $3.95. 


In this scholarly book a brilliant young theologican submits a thesis 
to the continuing ecumenical seminar on the doctrine of the church. The 
seminar has been in session for at least a decade, and this contribution 
assumes regular class attendance! 

Modern theology furnishes both the context and the problem of the 
work, and the author’s competence in historical theology relates current 
questions to classical formulations of Christian thought. His skill in 
formulating compact evaluations makes the book important even for 
its footnotes; the balance with which he cautions against various extreme 
positions is salutary. 

Welch understands the procedure of theology to be a dialectical ‘‘moving 
back and forth continuously between the poles of the revelation in Jesus 
Christ and our particular human situation, with all its categories and 
perspectives” (pp. 83f., n.). Paul Tillich’s name is not mentioned in the 
book, but in this understanding of method and in other fundamental 
respects, his position is reflected. Although Welch is informed in the 
area of Biblical theology and does appeal both to its general structure and 
to particular passages of Scripture, his chief interest is philosophical or 
theological rather than exegetical. This is indeed a matter of principle. 
He views Scripture along with sacraments, creeds, and ministry as vehicles 
of the church’s memory of the event in Christ and as responses to that 
event. ‘‘But because that response is yet sinful response awaiting the 
day of its consummation, none of the forms of response can be taken as 
in itself pure and undefiled (and thereby irreformable)” (p. 136). He 
chides Thornton for stressing ‘‘the importance of all the scriptural details” 
(p. 79, n.). His effort is rather to take the Christian position as a whole, 
as he understands it, and make it clearer and more relevant by restatement 
in modern categories. Indeed, he insists that these categories are essentially 
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biblical, in contrast with many of the unbiblical assumptions underlying 
the formulations of classical Christian doctrine. 

The fundamental shift which Welch favors is from the static being- 
in-itself‘ concept of Greek philosophy to the dynamic being-in-relation 
categories of modern thought. Not being but becoming is the key to 
Christian theology. Becoming as a category is both temporal and di- 
alectical. Time is accentuated, and history; yet history is a problem, for 
becoming is the dialectic of being in time, the eternal in the temporal. 

In this structure of thought, the greatest problem respecting the church 
is its historical form. The eternal/temporal dialectic is expressed in the 
polarity between the church as convocatio, the ecclesia called together by 
God, and as congregatio, the assembly of people in time and space, subject 
to the social sciences and the social sins. 

There are a number of formal possibilities in dealing with this dialectic. 
One of the poles may be denied. This is done when the church is defined 
as a voluntary religious society, so that the convocatio is ignored.t Or 
the human and social reality of the church may be denied or minimized. 
Welch feels that even Barth is guilty of this, since he makes the worshiping 
congregation only potentially the church; it becomes the actual church 
only in the act of God (pp. 66f., n. 1). 

Another possibility is to allow the dialectic to stand with no attempt 
at resolution, or even to make paradox the supreme theological principle 
and simply intensify the absurdity of the contradiction. This approach 
is also to be rejected. Theology must seek to think the one pole into the 
other, not in the hope of resolving the tension, nor of ending the mystery, 


yet in the realization that profounder insights may be gained only through 


the understanding of the relationship existing in the polarity. 

To achieve such understanding of the real existence of the church in 
history, Welch turns to a study of Christology. In this he is following the 
pattern of ecumenical theology, which after the Lund conference in 1952 
turned from the method of “comparative ecclesiology” to a more Chris- 
tological approach as a means of resolving differences. In passing, Welch 
notes that this method has its problems. To be sure, the doctrine of Christ 
underlies the doctrine of the church, but it is a naive assumption to suppose 
that the differences which came to sharp expression in ecclesiology are 


* Welch’s citation of Machen as sharing this view (p. 31) is from a 
passage where Machen is defining the church in terms of its relation to 
the state; it does not indicate his full position. There is a deeper issue 
here, however. Welch’s concept of salvation and the possibility of in- 
dividual salvation is quite different from Machen’s. 
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without roots in Christology. Going deeper does not necessarily mean 
undercutting the surface fractures. Rather, this process may be expected 
to reveal more profound and serious differences as to basic doctrine 
(pp. 27 f.). 

To understand the church in history it is first necessary to consider 
God in history in the supreme event of the incarnation. This is not because 
the church is identical with the incarnation, or an extension of it, which 
Welch emphatically denies (pp. 28, 43, 79 ff.), but because there is an 
analogy. In both Christ and the church God and man are related in God’s 
act and man’s response. 

Both Christology and ecclesiology are then examined and restated in 
terms of becoming, of being-in-relation. The difficulty with the orthodox 
theology of the early creeds is that it was structured by concepts of ab- 
solute, impersonal being which thought of God as impassible, immutable 
Essence. The “natures’’ of Christ were also statically and substantially 
conceived. This led to the Apollinarian denial of the full humanity of 
Christ, for in such terms it is possible to think of human nature as lacking 
pneuma as a top layer, for which the divine pneuma could be substituted. 
But the same basic misconception was in the orthodox assertion of the 
“anhypostatic”’ or ‘“‘enhypostatic” humanity of Christ: the “impersonal’’ 
or ‘“‘in-personal”’ character of his human nature (pp. 102 ff.). The effort 
of orthodoxy to stress the unity of the person was commendable. The 
Antiochene theology it opposed so stressed the relational aspects of the 
incarnation as to raise the fear that this unity was being obscured. The self 
exists in relation, but ‘Finite selfhood is not simply a function of its 
relations to other selves or to God...” (p. 100). Yet the orthodox position 
secured the unity of the person at the expense of Christ’s full humanity. 
Christ was man, but not a man. The division so made between person 
and nature cannot be sustained in an ontology of being-in-relation. The 
person, the self, is not a timeless point which is extended in the “‘nature’’. 
It exists in becoming, in relation. 

To use the traditional language, there is a human as well as a divine 
hypostasis, and the two are united in one; the human subjectivity is not 
absorbed by the divine, nor need it be displaced. It is informed, conformed, 
embraced by the divine subjectivity (pp. 103-112). This assertion has 


meaning because of the dynamic categories of personal relation in which 


the question is now cast. The ontological transcendence of God does not 
necessitate the absence of finite being because it is not conceived in a 
spatial fashion, but activistically. The subjecthood of God in act does 
not exclude the subjective agency of man (p. 109). 
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This position is persuasively and clearly argued, and requires careful 
consideration. It is proper to distinguish, as Welch seeks to do, between 
the fundamental Christian affirmations concerning the Incarnation and 
the explanations in which these are formulated. The concerns which 
Welch finds to be basic to the insistence on one hypostasis are the emphasis 
on a real unity of God and man as over against mere conjunction, and a 
desire to protect the primacy of the act of God in the Incarnation (pp. 
101 f.). The orthodox formulations, however, went beyond these concerns 
in an explanation which reflected the abstract, impersonal concepts of 
essence of Greek philosophy and a static, metaphysical analysis of human 
selfhood. The result was an insufficient emphasis on the full humanity 
of Christ. 

It is a question whether Welch does justice to the insistence of orthodoxy 
on Christ’s full humanity. The symbol of Chalcedon does not speak of a 
divine person with an impersonal human nature, but of two natures 
concurring in one Person and one Subsistence (els éy mpdcwirov kal 
play bréctaciw ocuvTpexovons). The one person is the Son, perfect 
in Godhead and also perfect in manhood. The person of Christ is therefore 
often spoken of as theanthropic, for the distinct natures are inseparably 
united in the one person.? Our word “‘person’”’ is indeed quite different 
in force from the Greek ‘“‘hypostasis’’. John of Damacus, for example, 
declares that hypostasis is not particular as a part of nature, but particular 
in number, as individual.3 In hypostasis nature or being comes to expression 
in individual existence. With this understanding of hypostasis it is impos- 
sible to assert two hypostases (no matter what unity be predicated of 
them) without asserting an independent existence of the human nature 
as an individual numerically distinct from the Second Person of the 


2 Cf. W. G. T. Shedd: A History of Christian Doctrine (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883), vol. I, p. 401. This position is taken by 
John of Damascus. Cf. Reinhold Seeberg: Text-Book of the History of 
Doctrines, Charles E. Hay, trans. (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 
1954), p. 287. 

3 “Hence being is general, as species; but hypostasis is particular. It is 
particular, not because it has a part of the nature, for it does not havea 
part, but is particular in number as individual (uwepixdy Tw apiOua, 
ws &Touov); for hypostases are said to differ in number, and not in na- 
ture.” (De Fide Orthodoxa, Bk. III, Ch. VI, in J. P. Migne, Patrologiae 
Graecae XCIV, 1001C). To be sure, John goes on to define hypostasis 
as essence with accidentals, which are the xapaxrnpioTika iduwpara, 
but characteristics of the hypostasis, not the nature. Individuation is 
not merely numerical; but this reference to number must be understood. 
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Godhead. This may not be done, for the Incarnate Son in his individual 
identity was fully a man but not merely a man. 

However, though one might demur at certain aspects of Welch’s pres- 
entation, he does center attention on real problems. Philosophic assump- 
tions shared by participants in the Christological controversies were often 
as great a threat to a biblical Christology as the theological errors for 
which they anathematized one another. Indeed, the feature that seems 
explicable only by the grace of God is the reserve and accuracy of the 
creeds themselves.‘ 

In working toward ever clearer statements of Christology two require- 
ments are indispensable: the biblical record must be reverently studied, 
and one’s own presuppositions and categories of thought must be critically 
examined in the light of biblical revelation. Welch’s book falls short on 
both of these counts. He does appeal to the Gospels as furnishing over- 
whelming evidence of Christ’s full humanity, but he does not attempt to 
evaluate the concrete evidence of the Gospels to the self-consciousness 
of Jesus. Welch deplores the mechanical breaking up of Christ’s ministry 
into incidents assigned to his divine or human natures, and cites a passage 
from Leo I of this kind (p. 87 n.). But he fails to reckon with the fact 
that just these apparently contradictory elements were the basic data 
in the Christological controversies. Advance in Christology rests upon 
advance in exegesis. The approach of Geerhardus Vos in The Self-Disclo- 
sure of Jesus (New York: George H. Doran, 1926) is an effort of the kind 
that leads to deepened Christological insight. How is the human con- 
sciousness of Jesus related to his divine self-consciousness in the Gospels? 
Many assumed generalizations rest on a faulty understanding of New 
Testament theology; for example, of the “‘Son of Man” title as Jesus used it. 

In theological analysis Welch is more stimulating. His challenge of 
Greek ontology is significant. His own position is less critically scrutinized, 
although in the present theological climate this is not surprising.’ It is 
generally assumed that this position has emerged from biblical studies. 
It is here, however, that most serious issue must be taken. Dialectical 
theology requires that the revelation in Christ be essentially ambiguous. 
The eternal cannot come into direct expression in history; it may be 
present in action, in tension, but not in product or result. This would 
be the error of ‘‘absolutization” (cf. p. 244). The life and self-presentation 


4 Warfield’s remarks on the religious reality of the Christological con- 
troversies are worth pondering. Cf. Christology and Criticism (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1929), p. 264. 

5 For a brief description of his critical procedure, see pp. 83 f., n. 2. 
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of Jesus are an enigma (p. 82), his claims without evident certification. 
Only the eye of faith sees him as the Son of God. 

This pivot of the modern outlook needs drastic reappraisal in view of 
the New Testament witness. Even the Jast statement is not accurate 
according to the Gospels, for the devils acknowledge Christ. The issue 
is the objectivity of revelation. When the Word became flesh the glory 
of God was revealed; the light shone in the darkness. Those who reject 
the light are damnable in their blindness. Jesus is evidently the Christ. 
In miraculous signs he “manifested his glory; and his disciples believed 
on him” (John 2:11). The humility of his ministry manifests his grace, 
but it is not an incognito in which positive signs of his deity are absent. 

Welch compares the condescension of God in the history of Israel and 
the church with the condescension of the Incarnation. In this comparison 
he carefully marks the difference of the sinlessness of Christ (p. 79). But 
ambiguity extends through every form of the servant, for it is essential 
to history. Israel’s history is ambiguous. It may be accounted for in 


terms of the history of religion, just as the church’s existence can be 
sociologically studied, and just as the Bible is subject to historical criticism. 
Yet in all of these there is God’s action and man’s stumbling, sinful response 


(p. 136). The difficulty here is not the assertion of an imperfect response 
to revelation, for in both Israel and the church this response has been 
sinful to the point of rebellious rejection. Nor is there any objection to 
the insistence on the historically developed languages, symbols, and forms 
which are employed in revelation. What is objectionable is the assumption 
that perfect, permanent, and positive revelation cannot be objectively 
communicated to men in history. Revelation and redemption go together, 
and the issue is simply miracle. 

If Sinai was merely erupting and Moses or a later editor codified the 
Ten Commandments, as modern historical science assumes, dialectical 
ambiguity is the most religion can plead. But if God spoke audible words 
in the hearing of all Israel, there is condescension to be sure, but also 
absolute revealed truth. From the angelic announcement of the virgin 
birth to the ascension from the Mount of Olives, the miraculous manifesta- 
tion of the Son of God attests supernatural, positive revelation. Indeed, 
the sinlessness of Jesus is an inconsistency for the dialectical approach, 
which constantly equates the problem of history with the problem of sin. 
A concrete, sinless life is ethically unambiguous and undialectical. It 
positively manifests God’s will in history. Jesus’ words and deeds are 
finite forms which are not subject to the corruption of sin and are therefore 
irreformable. Yet this is precisely what the dialectical approach declares 
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to be ‘‘a most unscriptural sort of distinction among the ways in which the 
Spirit works in history” (p. 244). This last statement is made in reference 
to the church, but the principle is the same. If irreformable, because 
perfect and sinless, words were spoken in the Spirit by the Incarnate 
Son, they could also be spoken through theophanies. God who spoke by 
his Son also spoke through prophets and apostles. History does not imply 
sin; revelation in history is not “broken” by the medium in which it is 
expressed. 

Welch’s emphasis on the sinlessness of Jesus therefore has implications 
which would revolutionize the thrust of the book. Unfortunately, it is 
rather the concept of sinlessness which is compromised. It is made dynamic 
and activistic also. Jesus’ humanity is “‘fallen’’ humanity, in estrangement 
from God. “He becomes what we are, but he does not do what we do” 
(p. 154). Apart from unity with the divine nature, his humanity is that 
of lost mankind (p. 155). Since the “real communication of sin” from 
Adam is “‘not in mere formal attribution nor through biological inheritance, 
but through the common involvement of men in the social texture in 
which their humanity is formed’ (p. 177), the conclusion would appear 
to be that Jesus was unavoidably formed in his human nature as a sinner 
by the very social fabric which defined his being-in-relation to men. His 
conquest of sin by virtue of the divine nature is then activistic. Surely 
the difficulties here indicated show the superficiality of modern tem- 
poralistic ‘‘ontology’’ as a framework for expressing the gospel. Greek 
abstraction may have failed to emphasize our Lord’s true humanity, but 
modern temporalism seals off his deity so that the historical Christ becomes 
a field of God’s action rather than very God incarnate; the Act of God 
rather than the God who acts. 

The same dialectical polarity leads to a denial of the church as invisible. 
Here it is the positive divine election that is opposed. If there is a fixed 
number of the elect, there is an invisible aspect of the church. This is 
only to say that the true church as God sees it is not coextensive with the 
church as it appears to fallible men. 

The strong universalism of Welch is part of this same pattern. All 
men are saved as well as judged. The election and calling of God in Christ 
is a decision and determination which applies ‘‘to the whole of humanity 
and every individual within the whole” (p. 205). The church is not the 
realm of redemption, but the sphere where universal reconciliation is 
acknowledged (p. 204). No wonder we are to “quit worrying about count- 
ing the saved and the lost”’ (p. 199)! It is not the church, even as purified, 
which is the New Jerusalem, the Bride of Christ. Rather, ‘‘the distinction 
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between church and world is done away with” (p. 133). The lake of fire 
is conveniently left out of account in this use of the book of Revelation. 

This is a significant work, which has already attracted the attention it 
deserves. It is scholarly, well-written and judicious, and renders great 
service in opposing false views, especially of ‘‘the body of Christ’’ figure. 
Its weakness is in nothing peculiar to the author, but in the unscriptural 
assumptions of modern thought which he shares and defends. It is assigned 
reading for any who wish to understand contemporary theology as it 
deals with Christ and the church. 

EpmunpD P. CLOWNEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


H. L. Ellison: Men Spake from God. Second edition. Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans. 1958. 160. $3.00. 


This is a survey, in brief and convenient compass, of all of the prophetic 
books of the Old Testament, inclusive of Daniel and Lamentations. The 
design of the author is to furnish a survey and analysis of each book, 
both from the standpoint of critical introduction (authorship and time of 
composition) and from the standpoint of content and doctrinal message. 
The abbreviated size of the book makes it imperative to emphasize succinct- 
ness to the sacrificing of detailed discussion. Occasional obscurity is 
the inevitable result, and even a bit of confusion, here and there, for the 
reader not already trained in the field. 

The author is a convinced conservative who is thoroughly acquainted 
with all of the scholarly literature necessary for a competent handling of 
his field. His treatinent of critical questions follows no well-trammeled 
groove, but gives evidence of a fresh appraisal from the standpoint of an 
independent judgment. Despite the brevity of space, he often displays 
great cogency in marshalling his arguments, and he knows how to point 
up fallacies in liberal positions with logical clarity. Thus, in rebutting the 
theory that Daniel was a pseudonymous work concocted in the second 
century B. C., he points out (p. 141) that there were pseudonymous books 
written in that very century, such as Enoch and II Esdras, and yet none 
of the Jewish religious leaders took these ascriptions of authorship seriously. 
(Note that they never found their way into the Hebrew canon.) Yet they 
did accept the Danielic authorship of Daniel with perfect seriousness, 
and our Lord Jesus himself unquestionably did so (according to Matt. 
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24:15; Mk. 13:14). Dr. Ellison studiously avoids any polemical zeal in 
advancing his conservative views; indeed, he is often so mild and gentle 



































t in their expression as to give the impression that he does not have a very 
' strong case. Most especially is this true in his treatment of Isaiah. He 
, leaves no doubt that he believes the eighth century Isaiah to have written 
: the entire sixty-six chapters (“it is surely easier to accept the traditional 
‘ view of the Isaianic authorship of the whole prophecy”’, p. 43), but he 
” continues to employ the critical terms ‘‘Deutero-Isaiah’’ and ‘‘Trito- 
Isaiah” in such a way as to suggest that perhaps there may be something 
to the theory of multiple authorship after all. He even points out an 
argument or two in favor of ‘‘Deutero-” without indicating any special 
rebuttal for it (p. 45). He also discusses the merits of terminating 
“Deutero-”’ at the end of chapter 55 rather than of chapter 57 (p. 56), 
as if there might really have been a Second Isaiah and a Third Isaiah 
is: (instead of merely an Isaiah Part II and an Isaiah Part III). He even 
misses the powerful testimony of chapter 59 to the unparalleled moral 
; degeneracy of the age of King Manasseh, saying merely, ‘Here again we 
” seem to be in post-exilic Jerusalem’”’ (p. 61). In some of the major Chris- 
he tological passages, such as chapter 11 and chapter 53, we find disappoint- 
ok, ingly little discussion, although other sections of lesser theological impor- 
of tance are more fully dealt with. In his comment on 45:7 he seems to 
ge. have no hesitation in making God the author of sin, and goes out of his 
ai way to compel the Hebrew word yx to mean “moral evil’? (even though 
iis the context certainly favors taking it as ‘‘physical evil’ or ‘‘calamity’’). 
the In some respects he is uncompromisingly premillennial (on page 58 he 
insists that many of the prophecies in chapters 42-49 apply to Israel rather 
ited than to the Church, and he seems to rule out the possibility of a double 
g of reference to both). In other areas of dispute he runs counter to the dis- 
eled pensational, premillennial position, notably in his rejection of all literal 
an Bf fulfilment for Ezekiel 40-48 (p. 114). 
- Perhaps the most unfortunate (from the reviewer’s standpoint) conces- 
oint Ff sion to liberal higher criticism is found on page 124, where the author 
po expresses a preference for the view that Zechariah 9-11 was written by a 
cond later unknown prophet, and Zechariah 12-14 by still another unknown. 
ooks He then follows with this very dubious dictum: “There is no valid reason 
— why there should not be anonymous prophetic portions in the Old Tes- 
usly. tament”. On the contrary, the identity of the Lord’s spokesman was 
they absolutely essential for the acceptance by Israel of his message as the 
ai word of God. (In the case of the ancient oral prophets mentioned anon- 
att. 





ymously in Kings and Chronicles, they were undoubtedly known by 
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name to their own generation when they delivered God’s message. Since 
the writing prophets wrote for future generations, it was essential for their 
name to be preserved for posterity.) 

On the whole, however, this little volume is thoroughly worth owning 
and consulting, for it possesses many excellencies of treatment in the 
Minor Prophets, and in Jeremiah. The discussion of Daniel is not as 
strong as it might be, but even here there is much valuable material. 


GLEASON L. ARCHER, JR. 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


Paul G. Schrotenboer: Faith and Its Problems. Toronto 15: Pro Rege 
Publishing Co. 1958. 98. $1.65. 


Dr. Schrotenboer, minister of the Christian Reformed Church in Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada, has written a useful little volume on the subject aptly 
stated in the title. The particular value of the book is that it deals with 
the problems of faith as they exist in the present religious situation. In 
eight brief chapters faith is related to doctrine, the Bible, Jesus Christ, 
the church, confession, counterfeit faith and “faith that saves the soul”. 

What is faith? This is the basic question for an age that is urged to have 
faith as a panacea for all its ills. The author is prepared to answer, but 
his answer ‘is not geared so much to the words of our time as to the 
Timeless Word” (p. 14). However, the answer to this question involves 
answering many other questions. While on every hand we are told to have 
faith, is it important what we believe? Schrotenboer well demonstrates 
that faith is rooted in doctrine. Against the modern liberal and neo- 
orthodox views of faith he shows that ‘faith is therefore both encounter 
and assent to doctrine, and again, the latter is for the former’ (p. 25). 
The Christian doctrine of God “‘provides the only basis for the encounter 
and the trust”’ (p. 26). 

But amid all the hue and cry about faith is there any sure foundation 
for faith in God? In other words, is the Bible a reliable and true record 
which gives us the knowledge of God needed? To settle this question the 
author states that “a neutral position is unthinkable and impossible” 
(p. 30). Faith in God involves faith in and submission to the holy Scrip- 
tures. ‘Nor shall we ever be able to get beyond that simple yet profound: 
It is written” (p. 40). 

What makes faith Christian is that it has as its object the Lord Jesus 
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Christ as a completely trustworthy saviour. And it is well emphasized 
that Christ demands a decision with respect to himself. A needed point 
is made that the covenant child is also called upon to make this decision. 
At times this has been neglected in some Reformed churches. 

The author deals ably with the oft disputed question: Is the church 
necessary for faith? “Faith, then, is not faith im the church, but it is 
always faith within the church”’ (p. 63). Not only is the church the fel- 
lowship of believers, but it is also the pillar and ground of the truth. As 
such the Holy Spirit leads the church into the truth. On this basis a strong 
plea is made for submission to the creeds of the church. ‘‘We submit to 
the church, then, knowing that she submits to Jesus Christ who has 
endowed her with authority” (p. 63). 

Is confession of faith necessary or may we be “‘silent Christians”? The 
simple answer is that the mouth speaks that which is in the heart. God 
alone can judge the consistent hypocrite who makes an apparently good 
confession. Confession of faith rests upon love for Jesus Christ. No 
church can require more than this, yet such a love is dependent upon a 
certain amount of knowledge concerning him. But weak faith is saving 
faith, and even the weakest should not be held back from confession. 

Is it possible to have a faith that is not genuine and does not save? 
Here Schrotenboer deals with the assurance of faith. True faith is the 
result of a change of heart, and its fruits are seen in a life of good works 
done according to the law of God. ‘‘The exercise of faith will bring its 
own certification”’ (p. 86). 

True faith is in Jesus Christ unto salvation. It is not the work of man 
but the gift of God. It effects a change in the relation between God and 
man so that God now looks with pleasure upon his believer. This faith is 
a worshipful faith with a heavenward look. 

Schrotenboer has presented his arguments well, fully fortified by Scrip- 
ture and the Reformed confessions. There is an apologetical tone through- 
out the book, and the reader is constantly reminded that he cannot be a 
spectator on the sidelines but that he is personally involved in a decision. 
The book is well written in a lucid and interesting style, abounding in 
pithy statements and well-phrased epigrams that make good reading. 


The author suggests that it is for young people making profession of 
faith. It is the reviewer’s opinion that parts of the book might be beyond 
the grasp of the average young catechumen. Especially is this true of the 
discussion of neo-orthodoxy. The author has adequately dealt with the 
problems of faith as he sees them in our present day. Whether our average 
young people actually do struggle with these problems is another matter. 
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No doubt the author writes from his experience in dealing with such 
young people. 

The book would make a fine gift for a young person attending college, 
especially if he comes under modern anti-Christian influences. It is also 
well suited for use in youth and adult discussion groups where the actual 
problems can be thoroughly discussed. In general, the format of the 
book is pleasing. 

Norman C. HOEFLINGER 

Artas, South Dakota 


Edward John Carnell: The Case for Orthodox Theology. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press. 1959. 162. $3.50. 


This book is one of a trilogy written at the publisher’s request in which 
the intention was to provide ‘‘a clear statement of three contemporary 
theological viewpoints by convinced adherents to these positions’’ (p. 4). 
The other two are The Case for Theology in Liberal Perspective and The 
Case for a New Reformation Theology. No one of the authors was informed 
of the identity of the other two nor given access to their manuscripts. 

Orthodoxy’s case is set forth by the Professor of Apologetics in Fuller 
Theological Seminary and is defined as ‘“‘that branch of Christendom which 
limits the ground of religious authority to the Bible. No other rule of faith 
and practice is acknowledged”’ (p. 13). In his brief preface Dr. Carnell 
owns his ‘‘conviction that the Reformed faith, despite its shortcomings, is 
the most consistent expression of orthodoxy” (p. 13). 

The first five chapters of the book consist of a statement of the orthodox 
faith and position. These chapters are replete with citations and suggested 
collateral readings, largely from Reformed sources, there being no less 
that 57 references to Calvin, Cunningham, Hodge, Kuyper, and Warfield; 
the quotations, some of them as much as a half-page in length, are skillfully 
and smoothly used. Under the headings of Foundations, Faith, Authority, 
Hermeneutics, and Theology appears a good deal of solid material. There 
is strong emphasis on the Abrahamic covenant, on the unity of the church 
in both dispensations, on the fact that “redemptive history must be 
normative. Otherwise faith does not believe on the sheer testimony of 
God’s Word”’ (p. 20). 

In the chapter on authority Carnell states his view of the relationship 
between the written and the living Word: ‘‘The written Word is the locus 
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of confrontation with the living Word” (p. 34). Orthodoxy, he says, 
“has always insisted that the written Word does not commend itself unless 
the heart is confronted by the living Word” (p. 33). Orthodoxy’s unique- 
ness is that “it argues for the plenary inspiration of Scripture. The Bible, 
and the Bible alone, is the Word of God written’ (p. 33). Carnell does 
not use the word ‘‘verbal” in this connection, although, in arguing for the 
decisiveness of Jesus’ testimony to the authority of the Old Testament, 
he notes that Jesus assigned authority even to its details. 

The chapter on hermeneutics includes pointed criticisms of Roman 
Catholicism, Seventh-day Adventism, and Dispensationalism as ‘“‘cultic”’ 
in their failure to allow the New Testament to interpret the Old. He 
thinks even Calvinism is so tinctured in that it ‘seldom appreciates the 
extent to which the New Testament ethic judges the truncated ethic of 
the Old Testament” and ‘“‘judges the law of love as nothing but a religious 
summary of the Ten Commandments’”’ (p. 55). At the end of the chapter 
he cites in his collateral readings as an example of ‘“‘Legalism in Calvinistic 
ethics: Murray, John, Principles of Conduct’’ (p. 65). This may raise a 
few eyebrows! 

In noting that systematic passages interpret the incidental and with 
reference to the fact that ‘“‘all parts of the Bible are connected with the 
Abrahamic covenant’, Carnell writes that ‘‘only Romans and Galatians 
make a didactic effort to connect the blessings of the covenant with the 
gift of God’s Son. Therefore, if the church teaches anything that offends 
the system of Romans and Galatians, it is cultic’”’ (pp. 58f.). The chapter 
on theology makes use of the first eight chapters of Romans to summarize 
the orthodox teachings on the doctrines of grace, contrasting at several 
points the positions of the Romanists and the Perfectionists. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the last five chapters of this book are most 
disappointing and in some respects even detrimental to the author’s own 
purpose. Whereas the statement of the case in general takes the high 
view of the sole authority of the Scripture for faith and practice, the case 
for the defense is allowed to rest too often on subjective and shaky ground. 
For example, in the chapter titled ‘‘Proof’’ — perhaps the weakest in the 
book — Carnell says that when orthodoxy is asked to verify its claims, 
“it appeals to the axiom that undergirds a decent society: namely, that in 
all matters where a good man is competent to judge, his word should be accepted 
unless sufficient reasons are found for rejecting it” (p. 82). It is on sucha 
basis that ‘‘orthodoxy justifies the claims of Jesus Christ’’ (idem), and, 
“Since the Word of Christ is harmonious with the claims of objective 


reality, there simply are no reasons for rejecting it’’ (p. 83). What is this 
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“objective reality’? It would appear to be something with which the 
Word of God may be compared and somehow related to the ‘“‘works”’ of 
Christ as the second of ‘‘two routes to faith’’— the way of “indirect 
confidence” by which a sincere inquirer may be invited to come to God 
rather than by the way of belief ‘‘on the sheer testimony of the divine 
Word” (pp. 83, 84). 


What Carnell calls ‘‘involuntary unbelief” — on the part of inquirers 
or heroes of the faith — ‘‘is subdued only as the Word of God joins forces 
with external evidence .... And this evidence is truth’ (p. 86). He then 


goes on to insist that, ‘‘When Scripture speaks of truth, it means precisely 
what the man on the street means. Whether a person listens to a political 
speech or reads the Bible, he is called upon to judge the sufficiency of the 
evidences; and if he is reasonably free of prejudice, he will bring the same 
criteria to the one task that he does to the other” (p. 87). 

Now all of this strikes at the sufficiency and sole authority of Scripture. 
Both the words of Christ and the works of Christ are attested in the same 
source, the written Word, and there is for us no other source or authority. 
What do we have but ‘“‘the sheer testimony of the divine Word’ on all 
matters? To put man, sinner or saint, in an autonomous position of acting 
as judge of the evidence in his own right is to undercut the claim of the 
sole authority of Scripture. Moreover, Carnell has here forgotten his own 
frequent warnings about ignoring the effects of original sin. The Bible is 
plain enough that men are not reasonably free of, but in complete bondage 
to, prejudice unless delivered by the gracious working of the Holy Spirit. 
Men are not and can not be judges of the evidence: it is Scriptural evidence 
and authority that judges men. 

In the light of this unsatisfactory apologetical approach, it is not surpris- 
ing to read in the concluding chapter a statement addressed to critics 
expressing the hope that they “‘may discover that orthodoxy is a worthy 
Christian option’’ (p. 141). Is this the case we have to offer — an option 
among various possibilities? It is even suggested on that last page that 
“it may turn out that orthodoxy will fail in its vocation. But in this event 
it should be observed that it is orthodoxy, not the gospel, which has 
failed”. Well, now, if orthodoxy is something other than the gospel, what 
is it? This brings up the whole question as to the author’s concept of what 
orthodox theology really is. Is it not the teaching of the New Testament 
that there is but one gospel, in contrast to which all other claimants are 
false and no gospels at all? Whatever deviates from that gospel is unor- 
thodox. The orthodox faith is nothing more nor less than the historic 
Christian gospel which Professor Carnell expounds in the first half of this 
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book: if it is what he himself there says it is, then it is Christianity, not 
simply an optional form. The Bible allows but one case — the case for 
orthodoxy, and the apologist must press this exclusive claim as over against 
such systems as modernism or liberalism or neo-orthodoxy. It is to be 
regretted that this book nowhere explicitly and forthrightly takes such a 
stand. 

The book does take a stand in chapters seven and eight, however, and a 
most unhappy one, as to the difficulties and perils of orthodoxy. The 
longest chapter in the volume is entitled ‘Difficulties’, and while no 
sensible orthodox scholar denies that there are such, some unnecessary 
concessions are made, as for example, in the sections on biological evolution 
and on higher criticism. Although Carnell does say on page 111 that 
“in no case is the doctrine of inspiration accommodated to the difficulties”, 
his discussion of the nature of inspiration, including the dialogue between 
the Princeton Theology (Warfield in particular) and James Orr, tends to 
raise more questions than it answers, and brands contemporary orthodoxy 
as doing very little about the whole matter. ‘“‘The fountain of new ideas 
has apparently run dry, for what was once a live issue in the church has 
now ossified into a theological tradition” (p. 110). One reason, of course, 
is simply that most of the major theological seminaries in this country 
regard the idea of verbal (or plenary) inspiration as scarcely worthy of 
mention or discussion. It is unfortunate that Carnell fails to take note of 
some recent able defenders of the orthodox position on this most crucial 
issue — this ‘theological Great Divide’, as the Christian Century called 
it only last year. 

Much of the material in these two chapters is an expansion of ideas 
which appeared in germ in Carnell’s two-page article on “Fundamentalism” 
in A Handbook of Christian Theology (1958). Chapter eight is the most 
unbelievable in the book. Although in the preface he says that he tried 
in prophetic vein to “speak against, as well as to’, his readers and did 
“not shrink from’’ the censure likely to be incurred (p. 14), this is a chapter 
without excuse. To say the least, some of it is in poor taste. Describing 
unbelievers as often more sensitive to mercy that those who come in the 
name of Christ, he adds, ‘‘The fundamentalist is not disturbed by this, 
of course, for he is busy painting ‘Jesus Saves’ on rocks in a public park”’ 
(p. 123). But in a book which purports to state the case for orthodoxy, 
in a chapter entitled ‘‘Perils”’, to find the list beginning: 1. Fundamentalism, 
2. J. Gresham Machen, 3. Dispensationalism, 4. Intellectual Stagnation .. . 
made this reviewer shudder every time he looked at it. J. Gresham Machen 
a peril to orthodoxy? And in such company! Here is misreading of history, 
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if ever there was such. Not even the man’s enemies — and they were 
legion — ever did him greater injustice. 

“Fundamentalism”, according to Carnell, ‘‘is orthodoxy gone cultic’’ 
(p. 113). He says that ‘‘when modernism collapsed, the fundamentalist 
movement became an army without a cause. Nothing was left but the 
mentality of fundamentalism, and this mentality is orthodoxy’s gravest 
peril” (pp. 113 f.). Though Machen was a “‘critic of the fundamentalist 
movement”’ who “‘argued with great force that Christianity is a system” 
(p. 114), Machen ‘‘was a friend of the fundamentalist mentality, for he 
took an absolute stand on a relative issue, and the wrong issue at that”’ 
(p. 115). Machen ‘‘did not see the evil of anarchy” (p. 115), and after 
his death his disciples reverted ‘‘to the age of the Judges: each man did 
what was right in his own eyes” (p. 117). Carnell insists that no individual 
Presbyterian can appeal from the Assembly to the Constitution, and 
that such ideological thinking ‘‘prevented Machen from seeing that the 
issue under trial was the nature of the church, not the doctrinal incompat- 
ibility of orthodoxy and modernism” (p. 115). Now it is Carnell, not 
Machen, who misunderstands the nature of the church. Earlier in the 
book he wrote: ‘‘The apostles did not legislate a specific polity on the 
church .... Since love is higher than law, the organization is a servant 
of the fellowship .... Here is the final norm: Polity is good or bad to the 
degree that it promotes or hinders the fellowship” (p. 22). Without debating 
the merits of that definition, we would ask whether the Bible is not abun- 
dantly clear that there is no such thing as fellowship apart from the apostles’ 
doctrine? That was the point that Machen made so tellingly. The breach 
of fellowship had already been created by the purveyors of false doctrine. 
The disturbers of the peace of the church are the wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
not the shepherds who sound the warning. Carnell’s attempt to bolster 
his view by quoting Calvin on corruption in the life of the Old Testament 
church is beside the point. Machen was not talking about moral corruption 
but about doctrinal unfaithfulness — spiritual adultery — and placing 
the word of man alongside of or above the Word of God. It was the same 
basic issue that drove Calvin out of the church. It was just because 
Machen understood so well the nature of the church and loved so deeply 
its gospel that he could not stomach its increasing apostasy, and only 
when every protest and effort at reform had been frustrated was the 
recourse to separation forced. It was, moreover, because the liberals and 
modernists and middle-of-the-roaders who controlled the church — Carnell 
calls them “‘the older and wiser Presbyterians” (p. 115) — would not lift a 
finger against heresy and blatant unbelief that they lifted the whole weight 
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of ecclesiastical machinery against this “inimitable New Testament 
scholar” (p. 114), whose writings and actions make a case for orthodoxy 
that has been misunderstood and smeared but never answered, assuredly 
not in this new effort. 

The reviewer came increasingly to feel that orthodoxy had been let 
down in this book. It is to be feared that those for whom the book was 
presumably intended — those outside orthodoxy’s pale — will rather 
relish its pointed barbs against fundamentalism and will lay even the 
proper criticisms of its faults or excesses at the door of historic orthodoxy 
(guilt by association). Certainly those who consider themselves fun- 
damentalists will be pained by the author’s caricatures but may charitably 
apply to him his description of them as “fathered by misguided zeal, not 
malice’ (p. 124). But perhaps there is a future for orthodoxy? This is 
the theme of chapter nine. Here perchance the author will point the way 
to what he would consider an effective program, some vigorous course of 
action, in fulfillment of the Saviour’s commission, that will challenge 
orthodoxy to new boldness in this generation. Again, however, the em- 
phasis falls upon what the author regards as weaknesses to be corrected. 
First, it must overcome minority group attitudes. Secondly, it must bear 
the mark of a true disciple. Carnell refers of course to love and quotes 
the word of Jesus in John 13:35. He holds that even the natural man 
“knows that love is the law of life because he is made in the image of 
God .... This is why Jesus names love as the mark of a true disciple” 
(p. 129). From this he concludes that divisions and denominations are 
an offense and an “index to our blindness” (p. 131), quoting J. C. Ryle 
and Richard Niebuhr to corroborate his views. 

Now Carnell, who cannot tolerate the separatists, is in this section as 
elsewhere guilty of a separatism of his own, as if love as the mark of 
discipleship can be isolated from the nature of discipleship, which in John 
6:69, for instance, is related to specific certainty as to the person and work 
of the Son of God; and which in John 8:31-32 is defined in terms of contin- 
uing in Christ’s word and knowing the truth. Orthodoxy must first concern 
itself with the question, Who are disciples? Then to be sure it must bear 
the mark of love, not in some superficial sense, but in the richness of the 
teaching of I John and all of Scripture. To lump together the love of the 
natural man and the liberal or neo-orthodox and the true disciple of 
the Lord Jesus, is to overlook that unique love which is the fruit of the 
Holy Spirit, the love which is the mark of real discipleship. 

The third and final admonishment to orthodoxy is that it must return 
to the classical view of the church, by which Carnell means that it must 
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learn ‘‘to distinguish between the classical and cultic elements in its own 
theology” (p. 133). By ‘‘cultic’’ he means here the principle of separation 
which is arrived at by “‘substituting pious speculation for the normative 
testimony of Christ and the apostles’ (p. 133). ‘‘A Christian should judge 
the claims of a church by its official creed or confession, not by the lives of its 
members’’ (pp. 133 f.). As tests he proposes three questions to help decide 
whether a denomination is really a Christian church: Is the gospel taught 
in its creed? Is the gospel free to be preached? Is the Christian free to 
protest abuses? (An indispensable omission: Is discipline free to be carried 
out?) He then concludes by saying that separation from an existing 
denomination is justifiable on only two criteria: eviction or apostasy. 
Apostasy he restricts to removal of the gospel from the creed or removal 
of the believer’s right to preach it. 

History is eloquent as to how unrealistic it is to expect a church delib- 
erately to alter its creed to prove its apostasy. Even the dictionary defines 
apostasy as abandoning what one has professed. Furthermore, how can 
I be said to be free to preach the gospel if I am not free to do anything 
about those who preach ‘‘another gospel” in my denomination? Carnell’s 
answer is that ‘‘a believer delivers his conscience by registering a sincere 
and forceful protest through legitimate channels’ (p. 135). Here then, it 
would seem, is orthodoxy’s future: Stay where you are. Preach that Jesus 
rose the third day, and if your neighboring pastor or your successor denies 
the resurrection, make a respectful protest, but since you are free you 
must allow him freedom to lead Christ’s little ones astray. This proves 
your love. And the resurrection is still in the creed! Tell people you believe 
the Bible to be the inspired and authoritative Word of God, but tolerate 
the Auburn Affirmationists and the neo-orthodox and all others who deny 
it, since nobody has removed the first chapter from the Westminster 
Confession. Fellowship is the important thing, you know. Let orthodoxy 
affirm the Virgin Birth, and even raise a feeble protest when a seminary 
president who doubts that doctrine is about to be confirmed, but no 
discipline or anarchy, please. Remember the nature of the church. Look 
what happened to Machen who could not see that such things are only 
matters of administration! Separation in testimony to Christ and obedience 
to his Word is anarchy, but compromise with the truth and tolerance of 
those who deny the very heart of the gospel is essential to love and unity. 
Let us have peace in our time! 

So the book comes to its brief final chapter (which appeared as an 
article in Christianity Today, April 27, 1959). Orthodoxy is allowed quietly 
to fade away as a “‘worthy option’’ with a future that permits no more 
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than sincere protests and that at all costs must avoid following a course 
aimed at discipline and reform with the alternative of separation if all 
such endeavors should fail. This, one fears, is exactly where the liberals 
and the neo-orthodox want orthodoxy to rest its case — a relatively silent 
option in the ecumenical onrush of doctrinal indifference and ecclesiastical 
tyranny. 

There is a case for orthodoxy, but it is not found in this book. Better 
that it had not been written at all — unless it should spur someone to 
write the book that ought to be written. Carnell himself could write such 
a book. He has the gifts for the task, for this book is well-written. (By 
the way, its indexes of Scripture references and names and topics are 
unusually complete and helpful.) The reviewer expresses the hope that 
this book may not represent his final or unyielding position. One may 
even pray that as Professor Carnell returns to his ful!-time teaching and 
writing he will re-examine his whole position, sense the futility of the 
course he defends in the second half of this volume, and come to regret 
the injustice he has done to the very cause of the gospel to which he is 
without a doubt committed. Then he may devote his talents to champion- 
ing orthodoxy as the only hope for a generation in desperate need of that 
gospel. 


RoBertT E, NICHOLAS 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Floyd E. Hamilton: The Epistle to the Romans. An Exegetical and Devo- 
tional Commentary. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House. 1958. 235. $4.75. 


The author writes out of a background as a teacher, both in this country 
and in the Far East. He is now a pastor in the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. He subscribes to the Westminster Confession of Faith, and views 
the Scriptures as inerrant in their autographa. 

The commentary has a brief introduction, including three pages on 
inspiration especially with regard to the Pauline epistles. The text is 
treated verse by verse. Alternative interpretations are frequently consid- 


ered, and the author gives reasons for his own choice. At the end of each 
chapter there are a number of questions to aid the student. The work is 
free from speculation and is simple to read. The few Greek words men- 
tioned are transliterated, and technicalities are held to a minimum. 
Textual variations are treated briefly, if at all. Many popular objections 
to the doctrines of the epistle are considered and answered. A general 
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polemic tone prevails. At points, the comments are more theological 
than exegetical. 

The value of the commentary might be enhanced if connections between 
verses and their contexts were more often pointed out, if there were 
more cross-references to related passages, and if more attention were 
given to background material. 

Mr. Hamilton expresses the traditional Reformed view with regard to 
chapter seven. In chapter eleven, verse 26 is said to prophesy the salvation 
of literal Israel, but this is not to be confused with political Zionism. 
The three views concerning a millennium are set forth briefly in connection 
with 13:11, and the author opines mildly that amillenarianism is the 
view most in accord with the general teaching of Scripture. 

There. is a good treatment of the wrath of God in the commentary 
on 1:18. The treatment of chapter five is lucid: the “all have sinned’”’ 
has reference to the one transgression of Adam: the “constituted” of 
5:19 is forensic. The doctrine of reprobation in chapter nine is not toned 
down. 

This reviewer did not find the author helpful in his treatment of 1:18 ff. 
(where he distinguishes between the intellectual knowledge of the un- 
regenerate and the experiential knowledge of the regenerate), of 2:6 ff. 
(concerning the covenant of works and the assertedly hypothetical nature 
of Paul’s discussion), and of 2:12 ff. (concerning the Mosaic law and the 
law of conscience). There may be a needless concession to the Baptists 
in the treatment of 6:3 f., inasmuch as Paul’s connection between burial 
and baptism does not depend upon symbolism. 

The translation is sometimes Middle, and sometimes Modern, English. 
‘‘Marked out to be” for dpicOévros in 1:4 is not felicitous, and ‘‘Let 
(May) it not be so!” is rather weak for yu yévotto. “Is leading’’ does 
not convey the meaning of &@yeu in 2:4. The reviewer favors the indicative 
in 5:1 rather than the hortatory, and would translate dtxatwpartos in 
5:18 as ‘‘act of righteousness” rather than ‘‘righteousness’’. We do not 
believe that Paul is making any distinction between actual and apparent 
baptism by the ‘‘as many as” of 6:3. Nor do we find any contrast in 
14:17 between the material and the spiritual: the contrast is between 
ceremonialism (questions about eating and drinking, etc.) and true, 
inward religion, as the context shows. On the basis of 14:21, the author 
contends for total abstinence from all alcoholic beverages. Inasmuch as 
the author is so largely concerned with doctrine, we should not be surprised 
to find only thirty-five pages devoted to the practical part of the epistle, 
its last five chapters. 
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In spite of the above criticisms, we believe that Hamilton has generally 
succeeded very well in making the sense of this difficult epistle plain in a 
practical commentary which can be used with profit by many preachers, 
teachers, and students of the Word. The typography, format, and binding 
are good. 


WILuraM S. SMITH 


Zachary, Louisiana 


Thomas Goodwin: An Exposition of Ephesians Chapter 1 to 2:10. Evans- 
ville 13, Indiana: Sovereign Grace Book Club. 1958. x, 824. $5.95. 


William Gurnall: The Christian in Complete Armor. Evansville 13, 
Indiana: The Sovereign Grace Book Club. 1958. iv, 603. $6.95. 


John Owen: Temptation and Sin. Evansville 13, Indiana: The Sovereign 
Grace Book Club. 1958. VIII, 322. $3.95. 


The Sovereign Grace Book Club continues its valued ministry of supply- 
ing at moderate prices some of the best volumes of the Puritan tradition. 
The works here reviewed fill a gap which exists today in the area of 
devotional material which is true to the Reformed faith. 

Thomas Goodwin left the established church from the conviction that 
the Scriptural form of government is independency. As an independent, 
he was a member of the Westminster Assembly and was appointed to 
present to the Parliament a copy of the Directory of Worship. 

In typically Puritan style and modus operandi, Goodwin takes 824 pages 
to discuss 33 verses! He argues for and defends Calvinism as the various 
facets of it are introduced in the text. He believes that verses 3 and 4 
of chapter one in the Ephesian epistle teach supralapsarianism. Rejecting 
the view that Christ should have been incarnate even if man had not 
fallen, he nevertheless asserts, ‘‘In the decrees of election, the consideration 
of Christ, as to assume man’s nature, was not simply or only founded upon 
the supposition or the foresight of the Fall, as if occasioned only there- 
upon.... I say, not only upon the consideration and foresight of the 
Fall; and that upon this ground, that all things were predestinated and 
created for him. Whereas to bring him into the world only upon occasion 
of man’s sin, and for the work of redemption, were to subject Christ unto 


us,...and to make us the end of that union, and of his personal dwelling 
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in that nature. Whereas he, as so considered, is the end of us, and of all 
things else” (p. 99). 

Goodwin devotes three sermons to 1:10, and therein adequately refutes 
the universalism which is allegedly found there. The ‘“‘dispensation of 
the fulness of times’’, our author takes to be the first advent of Christ and 
the effects of his redemption flowing from that advent. 

William Gurnall stayed within the confines of the established church. 
He composed the sermons on Ephesians 6:11-20 for his congregation at 
Lavenham in Suffolk. His language is energetic and vivid as he makes 
full use of the figure of warfare as descriptive of the Christian life. Modern 
readers will have to forget about tanks and planes and become accustomed 
to forms of expression now archaic; but the reader who faithfully reads 
through the ‘‘branches”’, ‘‘uses’’, ‘‘doctrines’’, ‘‘reasons”, ‘“‘observes”, and 
“directions” will digest a veritable banquet of Puritan writing at its best. 

“Complete armor’’ means not only that our Lord has provided us with a 
weapon for each attack of the devil; it means also that he has provided 
for the full development of each of these weapons for continued use in the 
battle. Although the volume lacks indices, it is abundantly apparent that 
Gurnall makes full use of the Scriptures, not only to enforce the teaching 
of Ephesians six but also to illustrate. Some of these uses may appear a 
bit fanciful to the modern mind. 

The theology of the volume is vigorously Reformed, and Gurnali’s 
expression of it is moving reading. His realistic appreciation of the devil’s 
wiles is an outstanding feature of the volume: ‘‘Now in these civil wars 
among saints, Satan is the great kindle-coal, though little seen, because, 
like Ahab, he fights in a disguise, playing first on the one side, and then 
on the other, aggravating every petty injury, and thereupon provoking 
to wrath and revenge; therefore the apostle, dehorting from anger, useth 
this argument, Give no place to the devil; as if he had said, Fall not out 
among yourselves, except you long for the devil’s company, who is the 
true soldier of fortune, as the common phrase is, living by his sword, and 
therefore hastens thither where there is any hope of war” (p. 108). 

This understanding of the devil’s stratagems finds a kindred attitude 
and spirit in the briefer volume by John Owen. Three tractates have been 
collected under the common title, ‘‘Temptation and Sin’. They are 
entitled, ‘‘Mortification of Sin’, ‘“‘Temptation”, and “Indwelling Sin”. 
As Paul Jewett notes in the foreword, the basic text of the volume is 
Romans 7:21, “I find then a law that when I would do good, evil is present 
with me’”’. 


Notwithstanding, Owen does not fall into a trap of frustration, defeat, 
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or indifference. Conscious of the Scriptural commands for holiness, and 
aware of the power of the redemption of Christ as applied by the Spirit, 
the author constantly points to the resources available to the saint. 

These volumes, though valuable as reprints from the writings of spiritual 
giants of the past, should not discourage present-day preachers and 
teachers from casting into a more modern form, and in the light of contem- 
porary errors, these same wonderful truths, and from adding others also 
which come to light under the assistance of the Holy Spirit. The church 
needs a modern Owen to write on current temptations and twentieth 
century sins. 


Joun W. SANDERSON, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


B. B. Warfield: Biblical Foundations. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company. 1958. 350. $5.00. 


In Great Britain the published writings of B. B. Warfield are not so 
readily available as they are in this country. The ten volumes, published 
by the Oxford University Press from 1927 to 1932, were issued by the 
American Branch and consequently were not brought to the attention of 
British readers as they would have been if published in England. The 
present selection of articles, nine in number, was first published in Great 
Britain in 1958. The promoters of this publication are to be congratulated 
on the selection they have made. The articles are all thoroughly rep- - 
resentative of Warfield’s masterful pen. And for those who do not have 
access to the ten volumes published by the Oxford University Press or 
to the volumes being more recently published in this country by The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company the present volume 
should prove a most valuable “introduction to the works of the greatest 
exponent, expounder and defender of the classic Reformed faith in the 
20th century”’ (p. 10). 

D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones, from whom I have just quoted, says properly 
in his ‘Introduction’: ‘‘No theological writings are so intellectually 
satisfying and so strengthening to faith as those of Warfield. He shirks 
no issue and evades no problems and never stoops to the use of subterfuge. 


One is impressed by his honesty and integrity as much as by his profound 
scholarship and learning” (p. 9). 
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In these days when the infallibility of Scripture is so much under attack 
and when even evangelicals are sometimes unready to contend for this 
doctrine, it is well to come to grips with the biblical evidence with which 
Warfield deals in ‘‘The Biblical Idea of Inspiration’ (Chapter II). Nothing 
that Warfield ever wrote excels his treatment of ‘‘Predestination”, re- 
produced in this volume as Chapter VIII. ‘‘The Supernatural Birth of 
Jesus” (Chapter IV) is a brief article and perhaps not as well known as 
some of his major articles. But it is one of his most significant contributions 
because it deals with the theological importance of the virgin birth. “It 
cannot be denied’’, Warfield says, “that the supernatural birth of Jesus 
enters constitutively into the substance of that system which is taught in 
the New Testament as Christianity —that it is the expression of its 
supernaturalism, the safeguard of its doctrine of incarnation, the condition 
of its doctrine of redemption”’ (p. 127). This chapter, therefore, along with 
the three which follow on ‘‘The Person of Christ”, ‘“‘Christ our Sacrifice’, 
and ‘‘The New Testament Terminology of Redemption’”’ deal with what is 
central in the Christian faith, namely, the person and work of Christ. 

It will illustrate the precision and eloquence of Warfield’s writing to 
give a quotation well worthy of memorisation by every Christian. It is 
from the chapter on ‘‘Faith’’. ‘‘The saving power of faith resides thus not 
in itself, but in the Almighty Saviour on whom it rests. It is never on 
account of its formal nature as a psychic act that faith is conceived in 
Scripture to be saving.... It is not faith that saves, but faith in Jesus 
Christ .... It is not, strictly speaking, even faith in Christ that saves, 
but Christ that saves through faith” (pp. 330 f.). It is with such definitions 


as these, unexcelled for competence and compactness, that Warfield’s 
works abound. 


JoHN MurRRAY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Joseph C. McLelland: The Visible Words of God. Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1957. x, 291. $4.00. 


This book is an exposition of the sacramental theology of the Italian 
Reformer Peter Martyr Vermigli (1500-1562). Not the least in importance 
and interest is the introductory sixty-eight-page chapter on the life of 
Peter Martyr. It is heart-warming to read about the turning of this 
important Roman Catholic to the Reformed faith and about his staunch 
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defense of Calvinism. Little has been written on Peter Martyr and no 
book has ever appeared on him in English. Yet T. F. Torrance judges 
that ‘‘Peter Martyr was...one of the finest scholars and ablest the- 
ologians of his generation and must be ranked close to Calvin himself’ 
(p. vi). 

The interest which an evangelical pastor and scholar would have in 
Peter Martyr lies in the following: the cause and nature of his conversion 
to the Reformation; his influence on the thinking of others who were 
struggling with the new ideas of the Reformation, e. g., Ochino and Jewel; 
his attempted reform in the Italian church while he was still a Roman 
Catholic of great power; his influence on the English Reformation while 
he was professor at Oxford; his contribution to the theology of the framers 
of the Second Edwardian Prayer Book of 1552 and of the Thirty-nine 
Articles; and his impact on the sacramental debates of that period. 

The main part of the book centers around Peter Martyr’s view of the 
sacraments. As such, little is presented that is new to one acquainted 
with the Reformed theology of Martyr’s day or today. But it quickens 
the pulse to read the thinking of a Reformer as he struggled with these 
issues. It is enlightening to see the marked similarity between his views 
and twentieth century Calvinism; and it is instructive to follow his own 
distinctive twists. 

The author gives very little evaluation of Peter Martyr’s theology. 
One-third of the text is composed of quotations from Martyr. This is of 
special value since his works have not been translated into English, and 
here we have the pleasure of enjoying Martyr’s style. 

Although McLelland’s biographical chapter on Peter Martyr is absorbing 
and clear, the bulk of his explanatory remarks between the quotations are 
for the most part laborious. The reader has the feeling that McLelland 
is interpreting Peter Martyr through the glasses of neo-orthodoxy. Many 
times the reviewer had to read Peter Martyr, who writes with complete 
lucidity, in order to understand McLelland’s sometimes mystifying 
“clarification” and interpretation. 

In the light of the high evaluation of the importance of Peter Martyr 
by both Torrance and McLelland, and because so little has ever been 
written on him, the reviewer concurs with McLelland’s judgment that an 
effort to write more fully on the influence and theology of Peter Martyr 
would be rewarding. 


EpwIn H. PALMER 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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L. Harold DeWolf: The Case for Theology in Liberal Perspective. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1959. 206. $3.50. 


William Hordern: The Case for a New Reformation Theology. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press. 1959. 176. $3.50. 


The modern churchman, it seems, never tires of writing books about 
searches and quests, whether they go under the label of “contemporary 
theological viewpoints’, a ‘‘perspective unbounded by presupposed limits”, 
or a suggestion or two making ‘‘no claim that it has any monopoly on the 
truth’. DeWolf and Hordern are among these modern Ulysses who rejoice 
so greatly in their Argonaut voyage that they never look forward to getting 
home to Penelope. At least Virgil’s hero had a place where he could 
eventually stop and hang his hat. The assumption of the present writers, 
and a typical one of their adherents, seems to be that one must be forever 
in search of truth, always seeking, never finding. Indeed, the joy of the 
quest disappears with the amount of truth discovered and increases in 
direct proportion to the amount of time spent in searching. Truth, for 
the Barthian-minded Hordern, is never something you find. Indeed, in his 
words, “‘it is not our task to find the truth but to live it’’ (p. 21). He refuses 
to worry about what Christianity is, only about how he becomes a Chris- 
tian. He is not concerned about where Alaska is and what kind of clothes 
one will need for their cold winters, only about how to get there. 

The present search is being managed by the Westminster Press and is 
reported in these two books of a trilogy “‘intended to provide for the lay 
person, student, teacher, and minister a clear statement of three contem- 
porary theological viewpoints by convinced adherents to these positions” 
(p. 2). Each work was written without knowledge of either the identity 
of the writers of the other books or of the books themselves. 

The liberal point of view is expressed by DeWolf, now professor of 
Systematic Theology at Boston University School of Theology. The 
dust-jacket is new but the message is old. The author is quick to admit 
that the liberal position he advocates is not the rosy-cheeked optimism 
caricatured by Reinhold Niebuhr. He refuses to defend ‘“‘liberalism’’. 
The liberalism he advocates is written in a ‘‘perspective unbounded by 
presupposed limits”. Included in these presupposed limits are the Bible, 
the creeds and the church fathers. They are, for DeWolf, too much like 
demanding that God must speak to me in the way I prescribe and in no 
other. ‘‘I must pay sufficient attention to any kind of voice or evidence 
that offers some prima-facie relevance to test it.”’ (p. 14). To the reviewer's 
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mind this, in turn, is like demanding that God may speak only when I 
let him and only with the evidence I give him. The arbitrariness he seeks 
to escape with his method of study is one to which he himself resorts. 
It may be a broader perspective but it is also a broader arbitrariness. 

The old dog in this book has learned many new tricks. The phraseology 
and language come from a man living in a Barthian atmosphere, and the 
problems he faces are those raised by Barthian questioners. His attitude 
towards the Scriptures is not the rosy-fingered dawn of Fosdick’s sugar- 
coated liberalism. DeWolf is concerned with ‘‘God’s Communication to 
Man”, ‘The Word Made Flesh’, ‘“‘The God Who Speaks’. When he 
repudiates the conservative estimate of Scripture as an infallibly uttered 
revelation from God, he does not do it with Fosdick or Ritschl or Rauschen- 
busch. He does it with Niebuhr, Baillie and Knudson. The liberalism 
DeWolf advocates has a much sterner view of human nature than the 
liberalism of thirty years ago. It has faced too many storms and questions 
to come out unscathed. But for every new hole in the boat that Niebuhr 
has driven in, DeWolf has produced still another to let the water out. 
The ship of state sails on. 

A removing of the old barnacles has many advantages. The liberal 
mind is pointed back to its most basic question, the character and au- 
thority of Scripture. That same mind was not so willing to face that 
question a few decades ago. Barthianism has turned the tables on its 
brother-in-law. The tables turned over still belong to the money-changers, 
however, no matter how eloquently DeWolf speaks of his differences with 
liberalism’s fathers and brethren. DeWolf scorns Niebuhr’s look at lib- 
eralism on the Bible. It is a monstrous system of ideas, he holds, to charge 
the liberal with the notion that “ ‘the Bible becomes a library, recording 
in many books the evolutionary ascent of man to God’”’ (p. 12). Yet the 
conclusion seems inescapable when you glance at DeWolf’s own estimate 
of the situation. DeWolf still speaks of the ‘‘plain fact’’ that ‘“‘the level 
of truth varies greatly in different parts of the Bible” (p. 48). ‘‘The Bible 
itself is by no means infallible. In it are to be found the erring words of 
men as well as the authoritative word of God.... The reader who 
would hear the true word of God in the reading of the Bible must be 
prepared to discriminate between the word of God and the words of men’”’ 
(pp. 47 f.). And in support of such contentions he still appeals to what he 
finds to be contrary accounts of chronology, numbers of soldiers, and 
other details showing the writers to be prone to mistakes. Jesus himself, 
he argues, challenged some commands of the Old Testament (Matt. 
5:2-48). The demonology of the New Testament is best regarded ‘‘as 
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belonging merely to the pseudoscience of the first century, part of the 
erroneous human culture to which and through which the revelation 
came, and not as part of the revelation itself’ (p. 94). 

The arguments he uses are hardly of a scholarly nature. The book as a 
whole has bitten off a great deal. In the short compass of 206 pages the 
author runs the entire gamut of the loci of theology, giving his conclusions 
and very little of his supporting evidence. To write for theologian and 
lay person as the series intends is no easy job. De Wolf builds a huge 
roof but the pillars that support it are no bigger than matchsticks. It is 
difficult to believe that sound research has gone into such a careless state- 
ment regarding Jesus’ light view of the authority of the Old Testament, 
as DeWolf seems to insist. Evidence must be explained and defended 
to be accepted in court. DeWolf takes it all for granted. 

Another shock awaits the reader as he studies DeWolf on the Bible. 
For a man so afraid of straw men being posed as liberals, DeWolf has made 
himself quite a model when he treats the conservative opinion of Scripture. 
In his chapter on ‘‘The Word and the Book’’, he defends his views on 
errors in the Bible with an appeal to principles of interpretation — reading 
the Bible in its total context, literary, historical, and Barthian ‘‘Chris- 
tological’”’. These he defends as if his position were based on them, and 
they were something new to conservatives. He is pleased to report that 
Van Til has changed his position ‘‘from the doctrine of verbal inerrancy 
of the Bible to the doctrine that although this present Bible has minor 
mistakes in it, the original manuscripts of the inspired authors were 
infallible’ (p. 53)! Van Til has only one more step to make, and he will 
be a straight thinking liberal! This reviewer must have slept through one 
of Van Til’s lectures. He missed the fact that there was a change. 

There is a good note here. At the least, the contemporary liberal is 
more concerned with exegesis and critical study of the text than were 
Fosdick and the optimists. At the most, he has created a monstrous 
delusion regarding the conservative view of inspiration, and now uses 
historical exegesis not as an aid to the understanding of the text but as 
one more means of getting back of man’s words to God’s message. 

There are few surprises in the book. The pills may be coated with a 
new flavor but they are still pills.* When DeWolf turns to Christ, he turns 
to a man whose origin is confused. Although proclaimed virgin born in 
two gospels, they in the same breath, according to DeWolf, trace his 
ancestry through Joseph, ‘‘transparently inserting phrases to bring verbal 
conformity with the doctrine of the virgin birth” (p. 61). This Christ, 
referred to as the Son of Man (an expression he relates primarily to Ezekiel’s 
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terminology rather than to that of Daniel 7:13, favored by Geerhardus 
Vos in his The Self-Disclosure of Jesus), accomplished the release of men 
from guilt and sin by his death on the cross. But this is no vicarious 
substitution in DeWolf’s eyes. With unequivocal words he affirms that 
“certainly we ought to repudiate the notion that God is unwilling to 
forgive any sin until blood has been spilled as propitiation.... This is 
not a legal transaction required by God, in which God demanded his 
pound of flesh and took it from Christ instead of us’ (p. 77). Doing 
radical injustice to the character of Christ’s death as a satisfaction, he 
resorts, in the final measure, to an embittered statement of the moral 
influence theory of the atonement, to the crucifixion as powerfully convey- 
ing the love of God to some men and women who receive this gift in faith. 
In the final analysis, the cross has its truest significance in the lives that 
have actually been profoundly changed and sanctified by confronting the 
cross. 


In dealing with the Trinity, DeWolf prefers the idea of modes of God’s 
self-disclosure. The historic Christian concept of tri-personality in unity 


he scorns as a tritheism, unchristian and unthinkable, an irrational mystery- 
mongering (pp. 104 ff.). Justification is not the forensic act of God alone 
in which he declares righteousness. Man participates in a very essential 
way in that justification. “The consummation of God’s reign...as a 
coming again of Christ .... need not’’, says DeWolf, “‘be taken to mean 
a spectacular bodily descent of Jesus the Nazarene’”’ (p. 179). It isa symbol 
of mystery and the divine majesty. 

He is willing to admit that Jesus and Paul spoke with one tongue, but 
both tongues were forked. There is no disagreement between their ‘‘two 
religions” because the gospels are testimonies of faith already influenced 
by Paul, ‘‘so that it is exceedingly difficult to disentangle Jesus’ own 
teachings from the witness of his disciples to their faith in him, a faith 
that is bound to have colored their memory and report of his teachings” 
(p. 129). 

In short, he makes many concessions, but the reasons are not very good. 
They hardly‘do justice to the close relation Scripture places between our 
faith and the history into which they fit. Like the liberalism of old, he 
still wants to have his cake and eat it too. 

When you turn to Hordern and the new Reformation theology, you 
find the same voices. Only the labels have been changed to protect the 
innocent. It is strange to see Niebuhr a liberal in DeWolf’s eyes and a 
Barthian for Hordern, and yet that strange lineup is present here (pp. 23 f.). 
It is the same for Baillie, Bennett and Horton. The reason may be obvious. 
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The two books, in the final analysis, appeal to the same form of thinking 
and set of presuppositions. Common to both men is a denial of the au- 
thority resident in Scripture by virtue of its infallible inscripturation by 
God, the author of truth. These works do not represent two points of 
view. They represent two sides of the same coin, Siamese twins who feel 
the blows given to the other. 

The doctrine of infallible propositional revelation is as difficult for 
Hordern to believe as it was for DeWolf (p. 58). For Hordern it tends to 
lead to idolatry toward the Bible (a familiar chord in the Barthian theme 
song) and to division. The Barthian note of confrontation is the new 
theme in this twin’s work. God’s Word never consists of black marks on 
the pages of a book called the Bible; God’s Word is the living Word which 
he speaks through the Bible and to which man must respond by saying 
yes or no. Like the fall of a tree in the forest, there is no sound unless one 
hears it. For Hordern, inspiration and infallibility are so closely linked 
with the receiver of the message that an object cannot be inerrant unless 
it is inerrantly received. The subjective receiver of revelation is such an 
indispensable link in the chain that unless he receives it, it was never given. 
Hence, gince there cannot be an inerrant receiver, there cannot be an 
inerrant received. 

It is this theme repeated, amplified and varied that is the major portion 
of the work, covering well nigh one-hundred pages of the 166-page text. 
It is a far cry from the theme song of Christ who was one with the Jews in 
identifying the Bible as the Word of God without equivocation or reserva- 
tion. Hordern claims that ‘‘Jesus himself contradicted Biblical teachings”’ 
(a note we have heard piped by DeWolf) “and thereby he gives us the 
right to do the same, assuming that it is done in light of his revelation”’ 
(p. 87). It is difficult to accept this claim with respect to Christ when we 
recall his ringing words to the Jews ‘‘the scripture cannot be broken”’ 
(John 10:35); or when we consider his appeals to Scripture in his argumenta- 
tion with the Jews, turning even to single words to champion his cause 
(Matt. 22:41-46); or when we remember his contest with the devil in the 
wilderness and his constant cry of “‘It is written’. His plea to the Jews 
to search the Scripture (John 5:39) is not made by someone who thinks 
them untrustworthy or not the Word of God until accepted by the believer. 

Hordern does not claim to be working in a new realm. He labors in the 
line of Calvin. His is a Reformation theology. ‘Although the view is in 
many ways a twentieth-century development, it can, in all fairness, be 
claimed that it is true to the Biblical view and to the view of the Re- 
formers” (p. 62). Calvin and Luther are compatriots of this Barthian 
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confrontation, of this I-thou relationship. Here, too, we wonder as to 
Hordern’s bedfellows. They are strange indeed. What Calvin does he 
refer to who could refuse to identify the Bible and the Word of God and 
yet say in his Institutes: “Since we are not favored with daily oracles 
from heaven, and since it is only in the Scriptures that the Lord hath 
been pleased to preserve his truth in perpetual remembrance, it obtains 
the same complete credit and authority with believers, when they are 
satisfied of its divine origin, as if they heard the very words pronounced 
by God himself’’?! What Luther does Hordern allude to in his desire for 
company? Can it be the same one who cried that “‘what we read or hear 
in the Bible is God’s Word”. The spirit of Calvin and Luther is best 
captured from their words and writings, not from a between-the-lines 
reading. It is the same with Scripture. This is not a Reformation theology. 
It is basically a deformation theology. 

Hordern and DeWolf have written readable books, a feat remarkable 
enough nowadays. Hordern, a former teacher at Union Theological 
Seminary, has done an admirable job in making Barthianism readable to 
the commoner. His work suffers much less than that of DeWolf from too 
wide and comprehensive a scope. For that reason, his arguments are at 
least developed and not simply conclusions. The books are not classics nor 
are they the best in their field in the English language written within 
our times. They are competent studies and readable introductions to a 
system of doctrine divisive in its very character. They amply dem- 
onstrate the tragic failure to which any study of the Scriptures will lead 
when faith and history are divorced, when God’s Word and God's truth 
are separated in so radical a manner. The problem set forth by Machen 
has yet to be answered by them. It is raised by the simple fact that our 
salvation, according to the New Testament, is made to depend upon 
certain events which happened long ago, the effect of which continues 
today. The Bible is the record of a past event. It is not made meaningful 
by my experience of that event today. The very act itself was meaningful 
and that act took place long ago. This act the Bible relates. If the Bible 


is wrong, what guarantee do we have as to the meaningful, saving char- 
acter of that act? Who is to judge? Who is to identify this Word of God, 
and having identified it, who is to say whether it will remain the Word 
of God? The answer is one for which liberals and new liberals will be 
groping as long as their heads are in the clouds and their systems in the 


* Calvin: Institutes of the Christian Religion, I, vii, 1. 
? Luther: Werke, Weimar edition, v. 48, p. 102. 
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fog. There is no answer to it, apart from confidence in the inscripturated, 
inerrant Word of God. Our friends have looked for the brighter day and 
found the secret storm and the edge of night. 


Harvie M. Conn 
Stratford, New Jersey 


Albert Hyma: New Light on Martin Luther. Grand Rapids: W. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1958. iv, 287. $3.50. 


When one picks up this work to read it, one expects from the title 
some “new light’ on Luther either in the form of new information or an 
analysis which gives a new slant on Luther’s work. One discovers it to 
be instead a book which might be termed a sort of biography since it 
follows a very much modified chronological pattern, but which is more a 
series of studies of Luther’s deeds and misdeeds at different points in his 
life. Actually there seems to be no central theme except perhaps that no 
one has ever really seen Luther truly, or at least has never told the unvar- 
nished truth about him, until Professor Hyma produced this book. 

The information on the title page that the work contains “‘an authentic 
account of the Luther Film of 1953”, perhaps sets the tone, for the film 
and its producers come in for considerable berating throughout the book 
as do most historians who have written on Luther over the past half- 
century. According to Hyma virtually only Roman Catholic writers, 
especially Denifle, have revealed the actual facts, although he admits 
that Schwiebert and Bainton ‘‘did not hesitate to tell the truth except in 
some embarrassing cases” (p. 275). He, therefore, sets forth criticism 
after criticism of other writers, although to the reviewer a large part of 
his censures deal only with trivia, or he devotes his strength to knocking 
down the concepts held by uninformed Protestants. Some of his judgments 
have their importance, but as there is not too much that is really new, 
the light does not seem to be very strong. 

Because of the large amount of detailed criticism of other Luther scholars 
a reviewer finds himself unable to deal with this work in all its ramifications. 


There do seem to be, however, three main trends running throughout 
the two hundred eighty-odd pages, and it is these to which we should give 
some attention. 

In the first place, Hyma disapproves highly of the Luther Film because 
it gave a very critical picture of the Roman Catholic Church in Luther’s 
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day. While he admits that there was need for moral reform, he denies 
flatly that the selling of indulgences meant “‘full remission of all sins”, 
stating that for four centuries now Protestant historians in giving such 
an interpretation have been telling ‘‘a deliberate lie” (pp. 74 f.). Moreover, 
he holds that Luther did not reject any accepted Roman Catholic doctrine 
in his Ninety-Five Theses, but was completely orthodox. If one turns 
however, to a work such as B. J. Kidd, Documents of the Continental 
Reformation and reads over the material on indulgences he will see how 
wrong Hyma is. Added to this, we have the statements of Raynaldus in 
the seventeenth century coupled with the documentary collection of 
Koehler in the twentieth, both of which support the remission interpreta- 
tion. Moreover Cardinal Cajetan himself pointed out to Luther that he 
had in his Ninety-Five Theses (particularly in nos. 56, 57, 58, 62) denied 
the doctrine of the Treasury of Merits, held by the Church. Consequently 
it is a little hard to swallow Hyma’s view that the purpose of indulgences 
has been misrepresented, and that Luther’s Theses were entirely in accord 
with contemporary ecclesiastical doctrine. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the author’s attitude seems 
to be that the only requirement in the sixteenth century church was moral 
reform. Luther became a doctrinal reformer largely as a result of the 
Leipzig debate in 1519. He turned away from the papacy and from many 
Romanist practices, primarily because Eck forced him into a corner (p. 93). 
Moreover his intransigent and rather dishonest stand at Worms forced 
him further along the road to revolt until he could not draw back (p. 103). 
This point of view may be new, but it hardly seems to be true on the 
basis of the known facts. Nevertheless it does fit in with the views expressed 
heretofore by Hyma, for instance in his work on the Brethren of the 
Common Life. Those who can, may accept this view, but the present 
reviewer certainly cannot. 

This position of Hyma leads on to what seems to be the second tendency 
of the book, the great emphasis upon transalpine humanism. He lays 
great stress upon the influence of the Brethren of the Common Life: 
Zerbolt, Groote and others, and upon Erasmus. He has devoted to Luther’s 
dealings with Erasmus two rather meandering chapters both of which 
are by no means conclusive. Nevertheless, one receives the impression 
that it was from the Brethren and Erasmus that Luther obtained every- 
thing in his teaching which was of value, while it was his own violence 
and fanaticism which eventually drove them into the other camp (pp. 
44f.; 220f.). If he had only gone along with Erasmus, Pirkheimer and 
the others all would apparently have been well. 
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In this connection one might add that the impression is given that 
ultimately the best part of the whole Reformation movement came out 
of the Low Countries. Zerbolt, Gansfort, Groote, Erasmus were really 
the teachers of Luther, and Zwingli obtained his view of the Lord’s supper 
from another Netherlander, Cornelius Hoen. All these ideas are of course 
interesting, but it is a little difficult in the light of the known facts to 
believe that this was entirely the case. 

The third thread in Hyma’s book is that of criticism of most writers 
on Luther. They have all, with the exception of some Roman Catholics 
and a very few others, been either ‘‘stupid’’, nonsensical or liars, and 
most of them seem to have been a combination of the three. Hyma is 
particularly vigorous in his denunciations of Luther scholars for having 
omitted to study the reformer’s pre-1517 and post-1525 history. These 
periods he maintains are crucial to the understanding of Luther. Yet 
when one reads what Hyma has to say, one obtains very little new informa- 
tion which is significant. He has a number of interesting points to raise 
about Luther becoming a friar without apparently realizing the difference 
between the monastic and mendicant orders. In dealing with the latter 
part of Luther’s life, he continually states that Luther did not change his 
views which seems to explain why other writers have not stressed this 
phase. He also emphasizes Luther’s inconsistencies and violence, but 
really produces very little that is new or startling. 

As one reads through this work one finds a great many detailed points 
which might be questioned in Hyma’s attacks upon Luther and his biog- 
raphers, as well as in his interpretation of the Reformation in general. 
There are a number of errors, as in his dealing with indulgences and 
monasticism. The printing of the book is not very good, the publisher 
having apparently employed some kind of photographic process. There 
are mistakes in spelling, the literary style is very uneven, and there is 
no subject index. 

The work does no doubt provide some corrections in detail, but it seems 
to produce very little that is really new. One’s main impression is that 
it is a rather bad-tempered book in which the author is hitting out a bit 
blindly. Superlatives of both condemnation and praise are very common. 
On the whole it seems to generate much more heat than “‘new light”’. 


W. STANFORD REID 


McGill University, Montreal 
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Williston Walker: A History of the Christian Church. Revised by Cyril 
C. Richardson, Wilhelm Pauck, Robert T. Handy. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1959. xv, 585. $5.50. 


“Walker” as a denomination for the first edition of this book has been 
lingua franca among church historians for many generations of students. 
The book has proved to be of such value that it has been continuously 
in use as a textbook since its first publication in 1918. Now it appears 
revised and beautifully redressed in a more attractive typeface, more 
durable paper, a very attractive black binding with gold and white dec- 
oration, and a jacket having likenesses of Constantine, Innocent III, 
John Calvin, and John Wesley. 

The revision has been undertaken by three professors in Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York, Dr. Richardson being responsible for the 
period that ends at about the twelfth century, Dr. Pauck carrying on 
until the closing days of the Reformation and Dr. Handy doing the last 
period. 

The balance of space devised by Walker has been retained. The early 
period of the church was, and is, the one most fully treated. It occupies 
nearly one-third of the book’s text. The revision is careful and pervasive 
but not extensive. It appears to increase its scope as one progresses through 
the book but it is never radical. Much of the revision of the early part is 
exemplified by the change in a statement concerned with ‘‘ Mark, Matthew 
and Luke’s Gospels’’. The old edition read, ‘‘the former probably having 
Palestine as its place of writing, and the latter coming, there is some 
reason to believe, from Antioch’ (p. 35). The revised edition says, ‘‘the 
former probably having Syria as its place of writing, and the latter coming, 
there is some reason to believe, from Rome or Antioch” (p. 31). Almost 
a page is added, however, concerning the knowledge gained from the 
Qumran discoveries (pp. 15 f.), and there is considerable modification of 
the statements about Marcion and about the early development of creeds, 
reflecting recent research on these subjects. 

The section dealing with the early Anabaptists of the Reformation 
period is thoroughly revised. There is a useful new passage on Thomas 
Miinzer. In the post-Reformation area the revision of form is wider in 
scope. The history of the American Church is worked into. the main 
stream of the period and no longer reserved for a separate section at the 
end. In the nineteenth century references to a number of individuals 
are introduced by this edition for the first time. They include, for example, 
Grundtvig, Kierkegaard, Hauge, de Cock, Ragaz, and Kutter. American 


history of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century is treated in 
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expanded fashion. So is the modern history of the Roman Church. There 
are new sections on the Eastern Churches in modern times and on the 
ecumenical movement. A most ingenious two-page map accompanies 
the latter. 

In its earlier pages the attitude of congeniality to the less conservative 
results of literary criticism of the Bible is maintained or increased. The 
book of Daniel is one of the class ‘‘ascribed to ancient worthies” (p. 15). 
“‘Whether Jesus actually viewed Himself as Messiah is a much contested 
question” (p. 19) replaces Walker’s statement that Jesus had ‘‘the convic- 
tion that He was the Messiah”’ (p. 19). Left unchanged is “The how of” 
the conviction of ‘‘the resurrection faith .... is one of the most puzzling 
of historical problems” (p. 20). 

Walker was a genius as a summarizer. He had the ability to crowd 
information into a small space without taking the juice out of it. His 
work is, therefore, simultaneously solid and captivating. He is more 
willing to come to a conclusion about a situation than some other historians 
who meticulously avoid conclusions on matters in which they are not 
specialists. 

Occasionally one wonders why a particular fact is omitted, as, for 
example, a mention of Origen’s views on a purging fire (cf., e. g., de Princ., 


II, x, 6; in Exod. Hom., V1, 4.) on page 174 where the development of the 
idea of purgatory is discussed. More frequently, however, the reader is 
amazed at the fulness of the material. 


At times Professor Pauck has removed some passages making judgments 
concerning personal experience or moral standards. Two passages on 
Luther have disappeared (pp. 339 f., 346, first ed.) which stated that his 
experience was not attainable by all earnest men. A paragraph about 
sin and Jesuit casuistry (pp. 426 f., first ed.) has been consigned to oblivion. 

By and large, the book is more useful in its present form than it was 
before and this is not faint praise. 

There are now seven maps instead of four but they are black-and-white 
line drawings, not tipped-in colored sheets as in the first edition. Some 
of them are more specialized and hence more helpful, since they do not 
duplicate those in historical atlases. The section of bibliographical 
suggestions is entirely redone, and the result is up-to-date, larger and 
much more valuable. It is a splendid feature. The index contains almost 
two thousand entries but is not completely exhaustive. 


PAUL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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WE SPEAK ...IN THE WORDS...WHICH THE 
HOLY GHOST TEACHETH 


FRANCIS I. ANDERSEN 


ROMINENT in current theological discussion are deep 

probings into the nature of revelation. The most in- 
fluential writers are almost unanimous in their enunciation 
of a principle which is taken as axiomatic for all subsequent 
discussion; the discussion, in fact, often amounts to a defence 
of this dictum and an exposition of its consequences. The 
following representative quotations should give a fair idea of 
the emphasis involved in this pervasive thesis. 


“It has become a commonplace in modern theology that the 
Biblical revelation is not a system of abstract propositional 
truths, but, both in form and in substance, a history of the 
acts of God.”* 


“Revelation ...is primarily God’s activity, not certain 
eternal ideas or certain divinely authenticated or dictated 
doctrines.’”? 


“The Bible . . . is not centered in a series of moral, spiritual 
and liturgical teachings, but in the story of a people who 
lived at a certain time and place.”’ 


“Divine revelation is not a book or a doctrine; the Rev- 


elation is God Himself in His self-manifestation within 
history.’’4 


“God does not give us information by communication; He 
gives us Himself in communion.’’s 


*George S. Hendry, “The Dogmatic Form of Barth’s Theology”, 
Theology Today, XIII (1956) 3, pp. 312 f. 

2 Foreword to the American edition of Alan Richardson, A Preface to 
Bible Study (Philadelphia, 1944), p. 5. , 

3 George Ernest Wright, Biblical Archaeology (Philadelphia, 1957), p. 17a. 

4Emil Brunner, Revelation and Reason, Eng. tr. by Olive Wyon (Phila- 
delphia, 1946), p. 8. 

5 John Baillie, The Idea of Revelation in Recent Thought (New York, 
1956), p. 47. 
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It is a “wrong meaning” when revelation is ‘‘understood 
as the verbal or conceptual communication of truth by 
divine authority’’.® 


“In the last resort it is not information about God that is 
revealed, but very God Himself incarnate in Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’’? 


“The revelation is Jesus Christ Himself, not a doctrine 
about Jesus Christ. In true faith we have to do with Jesus 
Christ Himself, not with a doctrine about Him.’”® 


“What is proclaimed in this Gospel is not a true doctrine 
or a sound principle, but a Person who is himself the 
Truth.’’? 


“In revelation it is God who reveals, and it is God who is 
revealed. Revelation is not doctrine.’’?® 


“Revelation ...comes in the form of vision, not of in- 
formation.’’™ 


Anyone with a predilection for orthodoxy will welcome a 
trend that faces the problem of special revelation seriously, 
and will listen hopefully to its claims to have corrected the 
too soft doctrine of liberalism while avoiding the over rigid 
formalism of both mediaeval and reformed scholasticism. But 
we notice at once that the modern doctrine is unanimous and 
unequivocal only in what it rejects and is by no means clear 
as to what it affirms. These writers are wholehearted and 
united in stating that revelation is not doctrine, but when 
we examine the reasons they give for this rejection, we find 
differing, often contradictory, arguments. And while they are 
agreed that revelation does not include statements of truth, 
they are unable to concur in what revelation actually is, 


6 Ibid., p. 15. 7 Ibid., p. 28. 

8 Emil Brunner, The Christian Doctrine of God (Dogmatics, Vol. 1), Eng. 
tr. by Olive Wyon (Philadelphia, 1950), p. 53. 

9 John A. Mackay, ‘‘Christian Missions at this Hour’, Theology Today, 
XV (1958) 1, p. 22. 

10 Nathaniel Micklem, Ultimate Questions (New York and Nashville, 
1955), p. 20; cf. p. 36. 
 Tbid., p. 60. 
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except that it is dynamic, not static, personal, not conceptual, 
existential, not formal. It is redemptive, but not instructive; 
it brings salvation from sin, but not from ignorance, or, at 
least, it imparts no certain, final or communicable knowledge 
of the saving Lord. 

One of the great virtues of the modern view is its awareness 
that revelation involved more than the production of the 
Bible, and that the apprehension of it now involves more than 
reading the Bible, but in reacting against bibliomonism it 
has concentrated on other factors in the process, often with a 
denial that the Bible itself is an integral and vital part of the 
process. 

The emphasis varies. Some emphasise the concrete histor- 
ical actuality of the saving acts of God as distinct from 
abstract teachings; others stress the reception of revelation by 
faith in a contemporary encounter with the living Christ.™ 
The usual emphasis on the personal activity of God himself in 
revelation in the recent phase of discussion is often traced to 
William Temple’s contribution to the volume on Revelation 


In its modern development this conception owes a great deal to 
Buber. In his discussion of the third sphere in which the world of relation 
arises he emphasises the ineffable nature of the confrontation: ‘‘There the 
relation is clouded, yet it discloses itself; it does not use speech, yet begets 
it” (I and Thou, Eng. Tr. (Edinburgh, 1937), p. 6). This speech is the 
language of address, not of expression or description: ‘“You say Thou to it 
and give yourself to it, it says Thou to you and gives itself to you. You 
cannot make yourself understood with others concerning it, you are alone 
with it” (p. 33). Again: “the .«lation to the Thou is direct. No system of 
ideas, no foreknowledge, and .ancy intervene between J and Thou” 
(p. 11). It is needless to point ~ < how different this is from the biblical 
doctrine of the living God who peaks and who commands his prophets to 
speak his Word to men. In this area Christian theology is under heavy 
pressures from the whole exi ‘entialist movement, but differs from other 
modern developments in retaining more of Kierkegaard’s emphasis on the 
Christ-centered ‘“‘moment’’ as well as his more general principle that 
“subjectivity is truth’’ (the reiterated theme of the Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript to the ‘‘Philosophical Fragments’’). At the same time the formal 
historical development of this concept in systematic theology owes a great 
deal to Schleiermacher who emphatically rejected the notion that rev- 
elation involves the impartation of doctrine to man as a cognitive being 
(The Christian Faith (Edinburgh, 1928), p. 50.) In this respect neo- 
orthodoxy is still essentially liberal at its core, being the dried-up irrational 
old age of a romantic passion. 
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edited by Baillie and Martin, and the particular elaboration of 
his point of view in his Gifford Lectures.* Here the “principle 
of revelation’’ was defined as ‘‘the coincidence of event and 
appreciation’’.*4 ‘‘Its essence is intercourse of mind and event, 
not the communication of doctrine distilled from that inter- 
course.” ‘‘What is offered to man’s apprehension in any specific 
Revelation is not truth concerning God but the living God Him- 
self.”"*5 

It is doubtful if Temple would recognise his original thought 
in the use to which his contrast has been put in an over- 
balancing that denies that any conceptual element (regulated 
by God himself) is involved as an important aid, indeed, an 
indispensable one, to reaching the event of personal com- 
munion.’® Although he repeats a similar thought in the Preface 
to his Readings in St. John’s Gospel, ‘‘The Word of God does 
not consist of printed propositions; it is living; it is personal; 
it is Jesus Christ’’, he immediately adds, “that living Word of 
God speaks to us through the printed words of Scripture; and 
all our study of those printed words helps us to receive it’’.”” 
When he comes to the exposition he recognizes fully not only 
the importance of the historical actuality and particularity of: 
the revealing acts of God, but also the utility and necessity 
of the written medium of its transmission, not by any formal 
subscription to some doctrine of verbal inspiration, but by his 
conscientious attention to the words of the text. For instance, 
when he comments on John 4:23f., he says of the words 
“‘God is Spirit’, “that is the most fundamental proposition in 


13 ‘‘Revelation is given in events, and supremely in the historical Person 
of Christ” (op. cit., p. 105). The Gifford Lectures are Nature, Man and God 
(London, 1934). 

%4 Tbid., p. 315. s Ibid., pp. 316, 322. 

16 The antithetical denial comes to an extreme in Buber. ‘For every- 
thing that has ever been devised and contrived in the time of the human 
spirit as precept ... has nothing to do with the primal, simple fact of the 
meeting .... Going out to the relation cannot be taught in the sense of 
precepts being given” (0p. cit., pp. 77 f.). This is altogether different from 
Kierkegaard’s insistence that the truth cannot be learnt and that salvation 
cannot be attained by learning or thinking; for S.K. retained the basic 
Christian category of ‘‘witness” and of ‘‘apostle’’ as distinct from “‘teacher” 
and “genius” in his thinking. 

17 London, 1945; p. ix. 
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theology’’** and treats them with ultimate seriousness as the 
truth because it is God who utters them.*9 

In addressing ourselves to this problem we do not wish now 
to examine the detailed exposition of the axiom that rev- 
elation does not include doctrine but to question the validity 
of the axiom itself at its very root. When Brunner says that 
the biblical idea of revelation means “‘the whole of the divine 
activity for the salvation of the world’’,?? we wish to ask why 
the production of the Bible is specifically excluded from the 
acts of God and regarded primarily as an act of man condi- 
tioned by God’s saving acts and therefore only indirectly the 
result of revelation. In trying to identify the function of the 
Bible in the total process of revelation we do not intend to 
simplify the process of revelation to the production of a body 
of infallible propositions dictated by God to men, so that the 
content of revelation is now identical with a corpus of inspired 
documents. So far as I know, no orthodox theologian has ever 
made this crude identification of revelation with the Bible 
as such; the traditional doctrine is much more dynamic than 
its modern critics suppose: but it 7s part of that doctrine that 


“revelation, in the Biblical sense of the term, is the commu- 
nication of information.... The purpose of the Lord in 
granting revelation is to impart knowledge’. It was held 
that revelation culminated in an infallible, inscripturated 
record: ‘Revelation is but half revelation unless it be infallibly 


8 Tbid., p. 64. 

19 Temple clearly believed that God had given his people a body of 
certain truth which it was their duty to safeguard and to proclaim. In 
expounding John 2:11 (‘‘His disciples believed on him’’) he makes an 
important distinction between the private faith of an individual and the 
public teaching of the church. ‘‘They are not here said to believe Him, 
in the sense of believing that what He said was true, but to commit them- 
selves to Him in personal trust. This is the faith which justifies. To believe 
true doctrine concerning Christ may help us to believe on Him; but for 
our spiritual welfare this latter is alone vital. For the Church, commis- 
sioned to transmit to all generations the true doctrine which may elicit 
saving faith, heresy is more deadly than hypocrisy or even than conscious 
sin; but for the individual the one vital matter is personal trust, and 
accepted heresy in its effect upon his soul may be quite unimportant. 
There have been saintly heretics and orthodox worldlings”’ (ibid., pp. 37 f.). 

3° Revelation and Reason, p. 8. 

* Edward J. Young, Thy Word is Truth (Grand Rapids, 1957), p. 41. 
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communicated; it is but half communicated unless it be 
infallibly recorded’’.# 

The traditional view, then, is that by progressive revelation 
God revealed certain truths to his people; that from this 
instruction he preserved for his church a body of teaching 
which is co-extensive with the canonical scriptures; that this 
is the inheritance of the church, which it must assert and 
defend; the deposit is final and adequate, and any progress in 
Christian understanding, now after its completion, is achieved, 
not by a continuation of revelation in the same manner as of 
old, nor in new forms, but by Spirit-taught comprehension 
and apprehension of what has been done and taught once for 
all. The Lord has yet more light and truth to break forth, 
but it will break forth from his Word, and is not to be sought 
elsewhere. The Scriptures are normative and are to regulate 
all our thought and speech about God. We must believe what 
we read here, we may believe what is not expressly excluded 
here, we must not believe what is contrary to what we find 
here, and we must reject what is rejected here. 

Whatever absurdities and abuses may have grown up to 
vitiate or discredit this principle, it has been so central to the 
thinking of Christendom for so long that the essential heart 
of it cannot be lightly abandoned, and to retain the lasting 
worth of this essentially biblical and catholic conception does 
not require us to revert to the absurd fantasy of the alle- 
gorisings of the fathers, nor to the incoherent proof-text 
methods of the scholastics, nor to the academic aridity of the 
classical protestant dogmaticians. Nor does it require us to 
turn our backs on the results of scientific study of the Bible 
that have been achieved in recent times. 

Revelation may involve instruction in the truth without 
becoming static or impersonal. Here we intend to maintain 
that a truly biblical doctrine of revelation will understand it 
as a dynamic, personal, existential, saving event in which God 
leads those whom he calls to a living faith into a knowledge 
of the truth by means of human language, 7. e., plain words, 
and that the holy Scriptures are precisely the instrument of 


22 B. B. Warfield, The Inspiration and Authority of the Bible (Philadelphia, 
1948), p. 442. 
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that instruction and the medium of that encounter, created 
by God specifically for that purpose, and perpetually wielded 
by the Holy Spirit to that end. 

Before we proceed to justify this position, it may be useful 
to test the weight of the complaints brought against it by 
contemporary writers, although we cannot deal with them in 
detail. Some see the orthodox confidence in Scripture as the 
result of an illicit desire for certainty, and Brunner says “‘it 
has always been disastrous’ when the Church has “sought 
for certainties”.** Paul Tillich, who agrees with the rest in 
the rejection of traditional doctrine, sees in it a demonic 
desire for something absolute in a human existence which is 
ever bound by relativities.*5 Barth sees in it an idolatrous 
desire for objectivity.** There is no doubt that these com- 
plaints point to real dangers and to weaknesses in personal 
conduct that have disfigured the witness of orthodox the- 
ologians; and it may appear a cheap kind of retaliation to 
reply that the dialectical and existential theologians have not 
escaped them either, but marred their work by an affectation 
of finality, by contemptuous and unloving remarks about 
“fundamentalists” and by a dogmatism altogether at variance 
with their own professed principles, but characteristic of any 
man who is carried away by a passionate conviction of the 
truth. But the comparison may serve to remind us all that 
we do not measure ourselves by ourselves, but stand under the 
judgment of the Word of God. And this means that the vital 
question for all our theologies, if they are to be Christian, and 
a question which may be posed without any a priori concep- 
tions about biblical inspiration, is whether they are truly 
biblical. 


It is at this point that contemporary theology betrays an 


3 Revelation and Reason, p. 8. This judgment also condemns the throb- 
bing certainty of the New Testament! 

24 ‘Revelation is popularly understood as a divine information about 
divine matters, given to prophets and apostles.... Every word of the 
present discussion contradicts this distortion of the meaning of revelation” 
(Dynamics of Faith (New York, 1957), p. 78). 

4s Systematic Theology: Vol. I (Chicago, 1951), pp. 86 f. 

+6 See, for instance, his long discussion of ‘The Holy Spirit the Subjective 
Reality of Revelation” in Church Dogmatics 1/2, The Doctrine of the Word 
of God, Ch. 2, Part III, especially p. 237 of the English translation. 
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uneasy conscience. Aware that it is rejecting a long tradition, 
it defends itself with the claim that it is actually orthodoxy 
that is pernicious and heretical, that neo-orthodoxy is a 
recovery of biblical truth, and that it is, furthermore, a 
recovery of the essential positions of the first generations of 
reformed theologians. 

Although the views that dominate the church at the present 
moment are patently datable to the middle decades of the 
present century, and their roots easily traceable in the phil- © 
osophical and theological soil of the last century, they are now 
read back by their advocates into the decisive moments of 
the past, so that in the eyes of Bultmann the apostles are seen 
to be good twentieth century existentialists,?7 and Calvin 
turns out to be a Barthian before Barth. Thus William Niesel 
in his study of Calvin’s theology says, “‘Calvin in his theology 
is concerned fundamentaily about this living Lord; not about 
certain doctrines which he has extracted from Scripture’’.”® 
While this antithesis can be paralleled from dozens of passages 
in contemporary writers, I do not know of a single passage in 
Calvin that suggests he felt that way. Niesel is clearly 
motivated by a desire to have the name of Calvin on his side. 
One could hardly imagine, in fact, a generalisation more foreign 
to the spirit of the Institutes than this. It is true that Calvin 
was passionately concerned about Christ, and it was precisely 
this that made him so careful to give a correct account of 
Christ and that made him so intolerant of any untruthful 
statements about his Lord. The true doctrine he found in 
the Bible with complete certainty,?? and there is no possible 
way of distinguishing his concern for Christ from his concern 


21 This is particularly evident in his recent commentary on the fourth 
Gospel. 

38 The Theology of Calvin (Philadelphia, 1956), p. 28. 

29 Calvin often asserts that certainty comes from reliance on the written 
Word of God and says of our confidence in Scripture as a whole ‘‘the Lord 
God has made us so completely certain in this. matter...” (‘‘Preface to 
Olivétan’s New Testament”’ in Calvin: Commentaries (Library of Christian 
Classics) (Philadelphia, 1958), p. 64). The whole preface is worthy of 
study in the present connection. Note also Calvin’s arguments against 
the Anabaptists who “‘dream that the Holy Spirit is injured when men 
attend to the ‘letter’ ’’ (Com. on Jer. 26:4 f. in op. cit., p. 82). 
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for the truth about Christ, his preaching of Christ from his 
exposition of Scripture.*° 

. There is a curious thing about the claim of contemporary 
theology to be ‘‘biblical’’. Since it is the prevailing fashion to 
despise text-quoters as crude biblicists, the need is not felt to 
adduce actual passages of Scripture in support of any claim 
that one’s views are scriptural. The result is that a fantastic 
array of conflicting views are being foisted on us, all equally 
declared to be biblical. There are deep reasons for this confu- 
sion. It is partly due to superficial knowledge of what the 
Bible actually teaches, partly due to irresponsible and unsci- 
entific exegesis, but mainly due to a low view of the Bible 
itself as primarily composed of human reflections on the 
revealing acts of God, and not as itself one of those acts. 

As a typical example of these misrepresentations of biblical 
concepts we may take the article on &47oxadtr7w in Kittel’s 
Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Instead of 
scientific objectivity we find our ubiquitous axiom. In the 
Old Testament “Offenbarung ist nicht Mitteilung iiber- 
natiirlichen Wissens’’,3* and in the New Testament “Die 
Offenbarung wird auch in der Folgezeit nicht in Sinne der 
Mitteilung iibernatiirlichen Wissens verstanden, sondern im 
Sinne des Aussichheraustretens Gottes, als Enthiillung der 
jenseitigen, kommenden Welt”’.3? 

When we begin to evaluate this prevailing theology by 
comparing it with what the Bible actually is, we discover at 


3° A passage from the ‘‘Preface’”’ quoted above will show how inextricably 
combined these two are in Calvin. ‘This is what we should in short seek 
in the whole of Scripture: truly to know Jesus Christ, and the infinite 
riches that are comprised in him and are offered to us by him from God the 
Father. If one were to sift thoroughly the Law and the Prophets, he would 
not find a single word which would not draw and bring us to him.... 
Here, I say once again, is enclosed all the wisdom which men can un- 
derstand, and ought to learn in this life; which no angel, or man, dead or 
living, may add to or take away from. This is where we ought to stop 
and put a limit to our understanding, mixing nothing of our own with it 
and refusing any doctrine whatever which might be added to it. For 
anyone who undertakes to teach one other syllable beyond what is taught 
us in it, ought to be accursed before God and his church (ibid., pp. 70 f.). 

3 Band III, p. 575. 32 Tbid., p. 586. 
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first some superficial grounds for its contentions. The Bible 
contains little that could be called doctrine in a formalised or 
systematised sense. Its message has the form of witnessing, 
preaching, practical instruction. It would be possible to 
maintain, of course, that these materials readily lend them- 
selves to systematisation, and that this task has already been 
begun in certain New Testament writings. But attention to 
form alone does not disclose the stark contrast between the 
modern analysis of the process of revelation and the representa- 
tion we find in the Bible itself. 

The message of the Bible may be prophetic rather than 
propositional, didactic rather than pedantic, but the question 
remains whether this kerugma and didache are from God 
himself, or are merely a secondary human witness to God. 
According to the current view revelation occurred through 
certain redeeming acts of God and there were certain gifted 
(or chosen) souls who were able (or enabled) to perceive the 
revelatory significance of these acts and to testify (more or 
less effectively) to them as saving acts. The accounts they 
give of the acts represent subsequent believing reflexion on 
the existential encounter and function as an invitation to its 
renewal. Their preaching is not God calling men to himself, 
but men pointing other men to God. The saving quality of 
the acts is not declared by God since revelation involves no 
statements. 

Even when some recognition is given to more or less activity 
of the Holy Spirit in aiding these reflexions and utterances, 
so that human insight is identified with divine inspiration, 
the final result is still said to be encumbered by many limita- 
tions which partially vitiate its divine quality — the sinful 
finitude of the individual messenger, the circumscribing views 
of the times, the feebleness of human thought and language — 
so that it remains partial, incomplete, fallible and in no sense 
final, authoritative, binding. The speech of such men is not 
to be taken as God’s own doctrine. 

In contrast to this the Bible represents the activity of God 
in the historical processes of revelation as comprising both 
the performance of the saving acts and the sending of messages 
explaining their saving quality. Both sides of revelation are 
achieved through human agencies, in and through the events 
of history and the events of their personal lives, and are, in 
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fact, part of a single whole; both are fully human and adventi- 
tious in their historical realisation and at the same time fully 
divine in their inner source and meaning. Although both act 
and teaching are accommodated to the capacities of the chosen 
agents (for God never does violence to the freedom and hu- 
manity of his instruments) this does not vitiate the essentially 
divine quality of the deeds and of the explanations. How 
many times is it asserted in the Bible that God’s acts are 
righteous and his words are true? 

Already in the Old Testament there is a burning concern 
about truth as well as justice. The fact that its writers were 
apparently not acquainted with the logical analysis and 
systematic ordering of concepts makes no difference to the 
fact that they could tell a correct statement from a lie, and 
felt the holy consequences of right speech about God and the 
disastrous results of wrong remarks about God. The tremen- 
dous struggle with false prophets was not a struggle between 
conflicting insights, but, in biblical terms, was the express 
condemnation of men who said things about God that were 
not true because they spoke from their own hearts; whereas 
the authentic prophets delivered messages that God himself 
had given them. The tests recommended for distinguishing 
the true from the false, moreover, imply that God had given 
his people a knowledge of himself and of his ways sufficient 
to enable them to identify his genuine spokesman. The details 
of this do not concern us here, but it is worth pointing out that 
even when the Bible pays the fullest attention to the cir- 
cumstantial conditions and psychological processes which 
brought the message to its utterance in an individual, as with 
Jeremiah and others whose life and message are indistinguish- 
able, the ultimate core of the situation was that they declared 
the Word of the Lord, and trust in the Lord was displayed in 
heeding what they said. It is true that the prophets were 
witnesses, pointing away from themselves to the Lord; but 
they were also spokesmen, standing over against the people, 
speaking as if what they said is what the Lord says. But 
modern theology has no place for a “thus saith the Lord”; 
it allows only a recital ‘“‘thus did the Lord”’.33 


33 That theology is recital is the theme of G. E. Wright’s excellent study 
in biblical theology, God Who Acts. 
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Modern writers speak about the destructive effects of the 
notion that the Bible contains God-given doctrines.*4 But in 
the Bible itself, revealing acts are not merely accompanied by, 
but the consummation of revelation in its reception by men is 
achieved by, the instrumentality of statements about God 
which are regarded as entirely true because God gave them. 
How many times does the Old Testament speak of God as a 
God of knowledge and wisdom, and of his Word as pure and 
true? God does not often speak from heaven; but he is never 
silent. He did not meet the minds of men in a blank subject/ 
subject confrontation, but in stern rebukes and gentle consola- 
tions. The rebukes came in a double experience — a disaster 
coupled with a denunciation; the consolations came as a 
combination of some incident of rescue from danger with 
spoken assurances of divine favor. And as the justness of 
God ensures the rightness of what he does, even when his 
agent is a sinful human king, so his truthfulness ensures the 
correctness of what he says, even when his mouthpiece is a 
sinful human prophet. If we allow that God can do things to 
us in history through fallen creatures, without his acts becom- 
ing contaminated by any moral taint, why should it be thought 
impossible for him to instruct us through fallible creatures, 
without becoming untruthful? 

What the current view amounts to is a denial that God 
exercises any role as the teacher of his people; yet this is a 
dominant conception in the whole Bible, and it becomes even 
more dominant in the New Testament. Jesus accepted the 
title and exercised all the functions of a teacher. This was 


34 Brunner is most unsparing in his castigation. “Of all the mistakes 
made by the Christian Church this misunderstanding [the fundamental 
error which equates the revelation with revealed doctrine (cf. n. 12)] of 
revelation and of faith may be said to have had the most disastrous results” 
(Revelation and Reason, p. 8). “This alteration in the understanding of 
faith, which turned the relation of trust in, and obedience to, the Lord of 
the Church into the authoritarian doctrinal belief in the Bible, is the 
ultimate reason for the perversion and weakness in Christianity and the 
Church, from the second century down to the present day”’ (p. 39). Al- 
though evangelicals do have a characteristic doctrinal belief in the Bible, 
their passionate insistence on the primacy and simplicity of faith in Christ 
has laid them more open to the charge of subjectivism and pietism than 
of intellectualism. 
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not a weak and beggarly element, an interim arrangement; 
Jesus attached permanent significance to his sayings. His real 
disciples are those who will continue in his word and thus 
know the liberating truth; but this ‘‘word” is now transported 
back to heaven, and we are not allowed to identify it with 
what Jesus actually said! The New Testament knows nothing 
of an unutterable word in the transcendental realm of personal 
encounter; Jesus asks us to keep his sayings, he tells his 
apostles to go into all the world and to teach men to observe 
everything he has commanded. The theologians of our day 
can only say that biblical revelation does not produce divine 
doctrines by ignoring the entire structure of our Lord’s 
ministry. If we only have a God who performs redemptive 
acts, but gives no explanation of them, then the apostles were 
altogether deceived when they proclaimed their account of 
the achievement of Jesus Christ, not as their reflective witness 
to God’s act, but as the Word of God (e. g., I Thess. 2:13). 

There is a wonderful passage in Mark’s Gospel (6:34) which 
tells how Jesus was overwhelmed by compassion when he 
saw the neglected crowds. In response to their need ‘“‘he began 
to teach them many things”. He not only did good; he spoke. 
The Saviour’s love was manifested by bringing light into the 
world; he met the full width of human need — to heal the 
body, to restore the spirit, to instruct the intellect. Only thus 
fully aided could men obey the highest commandment to love 
the Lord with heart and soul and mind. This saving-teaching 
ministry of the Christ is explained elsewhere in the New 
Testament in terms of an analysis of sin as blindness of heart 
through the darkness of ignorance that is in men through 
unbelief. The blindness is healed and the darkness dispelled 
by the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ. This has no resemblance to the Socratic 
equation of sin with ignorance so that men are saved by 
knowledge as such; in the New Testament unbelief is a deeper 
factor than sin, and salvation is not by information through 
knowledge, but by grace through faith. But at the same time 
knowledge does have a saving function, partly as a means to 
faith but chiefly as a fruit of it. 

Paul rejoiced that in Jesus Christ were hidden all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge and the noble contentions 
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of the later Alexandrine school set this wisdom against all 
the rich philosophical heritage of the ancient world, not as its 
negation but as its fulfilment. These claims do not mean 
that Jesus was thought of, in Kierkegaard’s contemptuous 
phrase, ‘‘as if Christ were a professor, and as if the Apostles 
had formed a little scientific society’’,35 for against the preten- 
sions of the gnostics to have secret enlightenment for the 
select initiates, the Christians insisted that the wisdom of 
God was available to all men by public proclamation in plain 
words, and had been guaranteed by God himself through the 
creation of holy Scriptures. 

If now our theological teachers tell us that we may no 
longer rely on the Bible in this old-fashioned way, we must 
humbly ask them in reply how they can claim that their 
views are dominical when the only tradition we have of the 
Lord’s outlook is that he called his followers fools for not 
believing everything that the prophets had spoken and in- 
terpreted his saving work to them out of these Scriptures 
(Luke 24:25); and how they can say that their views are 
apostolic when Paul said his ministry consisted of ‘saying 
nothing but what the prophets and Moses said’”’ (Acts 26:22). 
This is the issue that troubles us, and it may be faced without 
becoming involved in arguments about the absurdity or other- 
wise of theories of verbal inspiration. 

This survey shows, moreover, how completely the evidence 
is falsified when we are told that anxiety about doctrine and 
the unfortunate indentification of revelation with doctrine 
marks a hardening and a coldness that came with the loss of 
the early freedom and courage of Jesus’ disciples and the 
emergence of the institutionalised church.3° The fact is that 


38 Kierkegaard’s Concluding Unscientific Postscript (Princeton, 1941), 
p. 193. His barb is directed against the speculative Hegelian professors of 
theology. 

36 Brunner certainly minimises the evidence in the New Testament when 
he points merely to II Tim. 3:16 as evidence for what he calls “‘the begin- 
ning of this unfortunate identification” (Revelation and Reason, p. 9, 
n. 13). Baillie also says of the allegedly improper and anxious desire for 
right doctrine: “A beginning of it can already be detected in the latest 
books of the New Testament itself, but it appears much more plainly in 
the generation following, and then grows apace” (The Idea of Revelation, 
p. 29; cf. p. 87). But sometimes the canonical writings are spared and 
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the New Testament is concerned through and through for 
speaking truthfully about God, and most of it is the direct 
product of that concern. 

We have already agreed that revelation is more than doc- 
trine but are insisting that it includes the giving of doctrines. 
For this reason we can agree with the distinction that is often 
made that “‘the Bible is not revelation, but the record of it’’37 
so long as it is understood that the record is also given and 
guaranteed by God. We may allow that “the Bible itself, 
when it speaks of revelation, points beyond itself to an event, 
to which indeed it bears witness, but which is not the Bible 
itself’’,3* so long as it is understood that it is God himself who 
gives the witness to his own saving deeds — 61a Tov mpo- 
onrov dévyovros. But this is not what these writers mean 
by their distinction, for they maintain that the “record” and 
the “‘witness”’ is only human. 

The modern view makes an unnecessary cleavage between 
the personal and the propositional in revelation,’ but the 
two are complementary, not contradictory. God reveals his 
very self; but this does not mean that he cannot give, or has 
not given, reliable information about himself. The information 
is not God, but it may be a help to one who is seeking God. 
If it is reliable information, given by God himself, its guidance 
will be effective. In the New Testament, statements about 
God in the preaching of the gospel are called a declaration of 
the truth — truth received by revelation. 

To belittle propositions because they are impersonal is to 
destroy human relations by despising their normal medium. 


only the Fathers are blamed. “What else is wrong with the Apostolic 
Fathers than precisely their attempt to systematize, legalize, moralize, 
or institutionalize the living encounter?”’ (Markus Barth, The Journal of 
Religion, 37 (1957), p. 47b.). 

31 C. B. Moss, The Christian Faith (London, 1943), p. 211. 

38 Brunner, Revelation and Reason, p. 12. 

39 Brunner develops the contrast between I-it and I-Thou knowledge 
to its sharpest, insisting that “error creeps in where the two forms of knowl- 
edge become confused with one another’’ (ibid., p. 40). But he is unable 
to find any point of contact between descriptive and experiential knowl- 
edge of God, so that the former, being empirical, cannot be true, and the 
latter, being intuitive, cannot be rational. Hence there can be no Christian 
theology at all. 
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The bliss of being loved is different from the words of love- 
making, but the “proposition’’, “I love you’, is a welcome, 
nay, indispensable means to the consummation of love in 
actuality. The fact that the words are feeble, the fact that 
they may be spoken in deceit, or crippled by mistrust — this 
weakness of the instrument leaves undiminished its tremen- 
dous power in its proper use. But in modern theology we have 
a Lover-God who makes no clear declarations! 

When Bultmann states that ‘revelation is an event that 
destroys death, not a doctrine that death does not exist’’,*° 
what does this mean? There is such a doctrine, and if it results 
from the actuality of Christ’s victory over the grave and 
correctly describes it, then the statement of the fact is part 
of the communication of the revealed event. If one wishes to 
teach another about this death-destroying event, and to say 
with Isaiah and Paul, ‘Death is swallowed up in victory!’, 
is not this statement the result of, and indeed a part of, the 
continuing means for the rediscovery of the fact of the self- 
disclosure of Jesus Christ himself as “the that lives and was 
dead and is alive for evermore’”’ (Rev. 1:18)? Is not this how 
the Holy Spirit uses the reading and preaching of the Word 
of God? 

There is profound significance in the fact that in the Bible 
the term “the word of God” has two distinguishable but 
closely related meanings. It is commonly used for verbal 
messages purporting to come from God — prophetic oracle, 
the teaching of Jesus (Luke 5:1), apostolic preaching (Acts 
6:2), holy writ as such (John 10:35). The title is also given to 
Jesus Christ himself (Rev. 19:13), though rarely. But fre- 
quency does not matter; in the Bible the utterance of God is 
both personal and verbal, yet there are not two distinct modes 
or levels of utterance. Jesus the Person, as God’s Message, is 
disclosed by means of words which are a message about him. 
The written word points to the living Word because the 
incarnate Word declared himself by means of human speech, 
and we have absolutely no knowledge of him apart from the 
testimony of Scripture. There is no possible way of distin- 
guishing one from the other. 


4° Der Begriff der Offenbarung im Neuen Testament, p. 22. 
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The issue is not, as Brunner says, whether Jesus is identical 
with ‘“‘a summary of sentences’’.4* Obviously he is not. The 
issue is whether certain sentences may properly be called 
the Word of God, 7. e., whether they are given to us by God 
himself to describe Jesus correctly to us. While we cannot be 
reminded too often that God is more than our thoughts about 
him, and more, too, than his own statements about himself, 
it is utterly impossible to have revelation when the process 
is shrunk to a transcendental event in which God allegedly 
discloses himself, but says nothing in the only language we 
understand, human language. Unless God speaks, all we have 
is one’s subsequent reflexion on one’s encounter with him, 
and if one man is sufficiently curious to pry into another 
man’s private business with God, he might well ask what 
possible relevance reflexions on one man’s experience could 
possibly have for another (except a psychologist of religion) 
unless God himself has purposed to create a community of 
encounter by giving not only a definitive and normative 
experience, but, also, by regulating its analysis and expression 
so that the invitation to encounter is no longer a casual and 
relative thing, but is enforced by God himself. According to 
the Bible itself, God calls us personally by his holy Word# 
into the community of encounter, or, in the better biblical 
language, the holy Scriptures are able to make us wise unto 
salvation through faith in Jesus Christ (II Tim. 3:16).4% 

We have been conceding throughout that it is one thing to 
hear somebody talking about God and quite another thing 
to meet and know the living Lord. But this does not mean 
that it is improper to talk about God, or impossible to speak 
about him with some measure of truth. Instead of rejecting 
verbal revelation because of the limitations of thought and 
language we need rather to feel the utility of descriptions of 
God which aid us in gaining direct fellowship with him. This 
is the proper goal of all discourse about God, but we are left 


4 Dogmatics, Vol. I., p. 23. 
4 The phrase is used in the Anglican collect for St. Andrew’s day, but is 
common in Reformed theology. 
43 The issue is not “the absolute identity of revelation and Biblical 
doctrine” (Emil Brunner, Dogmatics I, p. 45), but whether any truth is 
revealed, whether biblical doctrines are revealed. 
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in great jeopardy if this most solemn use of language as an aid 
to salvation is no better than fallible, albeit believing, medita- 
tion on some redemptive experience. Why should it be thought 
unfitting or impossible that God himself should give us these 
descriptions so that we may be safely guided to his presence 
by his own voice and not left to the uncertain direction of 
human counsels? Is it not rather altogether in keeping with 
the gracious condescension of the eternal Only-begotten who 
tabernacled among us in human blood and flesh that the 
thought of the eternal Logos should be bodied forth in the 
humble attire of human speech? 

Prevailing theology shows how deeply it is infected by the 
irrationality and scepticism of our age, by its fundamental 
mistrust of the capacity of language to serve as a vehicle of 
communication between mind and mind. This contempt for 
words is seen in the scorn which is hurled at those of us who 
continue to sustain a high view of biblical inspiration. Because 
we appeal to the text, because we insist on careful exegesis, 
because we think it is important to attend to small verbal 
details in order to hear the Word of God, we are said to be 
under the tyranny of a mechanical understanding of truth, 
clinging foolishly to an outmoded literalism. 

For the moment we do not care to reply to this with the 
biblical arguments for verbal inspiration, although we believe 
that they have immense weight; we are content to insist that 
it is language that makes man human, and far from being 
chains around his thought, words are the instrument of his 
highest spiritual achievements. To belittle the importance of 
words, to ridicule the scrupulous attention to verbal details 
as a fussy superstition, is finally to despair of all rational 
human endeavour. Words are tools. They have their limita- 
tions, but they also have a noble and effective use. Because 
they cannot communicate everything it does not follow that 
they cannot communicate anything. Because they cannot 
convey everything without ambiguity it does not follow that 
they cannot convey anything with certainty. Any successful 
communication — from poet, scholar, lover — will depend on 
the speaker’s command of words and on the care and integrity 
with which the listener heeds them. To be a literalist is to do 
homage to man’s greatest invention and God’s best gift — 
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language. To bea literalist means to be aware of the flexibility 
and rigor of language in its infinitude of possibilities and to 
do justice to it as the only concrete mode of communication 
we have, or at least as the mode which incomparably surpasses 
all others in its effectiveness for communication and com- 
munion. To take language seriously is to take up communion 
with the man or with the God who speaks as a serious 
enterprise. 

An understanding of the Bible’s own representation of the 
processes of revelation will deliver us from this scepticism. 
While the divine self-disclosure is personal, historic and specific 
(existential, if you prefer that word) the saving encounter of 
the redeeming Lord with the needy sinner is achieved by words 
uttered by God as well as by deeds done. In the Bible God is 
represented throughout as speaking, by whatever instru- 
mentality, the mind and mouth of a prophet, the sayings of 
Jesus, the pen of poet or historian. And for the believing 
reader he continues to speak from the sacred page so that 
study evokes praise and all is communion. We give him no 
glory by saying that the instrument is too humble for his 
grandeur. 

This Word of God, spoken in the air or printed in a book 
seems indeed to be a feeble instrument; but with the breath 
of the Spirit‘s it becomes a hammer of destruction for the old, 


44 Christian worship, in public or private, would be impossible without 
words of penitence and praise from men to God, and words of absolution 
and edification from God to men through his ministers. The contemporary 
interest in semantics, the current wrestling with problems in communica- 
tion and the theoretical linguistic analysis of ‘‘shift” with loss and gain in 
translation are abused if they only cause men to despair of language. 
The difficulties are to be faced in order to overcome them and to achieve 
community through language. Thucydides judiciously identified a symp- 
tom of the collapse of society when he complained that “the common 
meaning of words was turned about at men’s pleasure’’ (History of the 
Peloponnesian War, I11, 82). But even when Humpty Dumpty goes to 
the extreme of social irresponsibility and says, ‘‘When J use a word it 
means just what I choose it to mean — neither more nor less’’, conversa- 
tion is still possible if he is willing to explain the new meaning, or if his 
listeners are patient enough to learn it from his usage. 

4s It may be said in general criticism of neo-orthodoxy, and of Barth in 
particular, that its studied Christocentrism is always in danger of be- 
coming a Christomonism incompatible with orthodox trinitarianism. This 
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and a laver of regeneration for the new. To agree in the truth 
of God’s holy Word, to set forth his true and lively Word, 
with meek heart and due reverence to hear and receive his 
holy Word, is not an act of idolatry, but an act of laudable 
worship to the Lord and Life-giver whose speech it is and who 
governs the church by this sceptre.* 

This dynamic doctrine of the Lordship of the Holy Ghost 
in the Church does justice to both the formal and propositional 
side of the biblical revelation and also its essentially personal 
quality. We do not neglect a man’s personal self-disclosure by 
paying careful attention to what he says; we do not treat 
him as a thing because we listen to his words. It is the reverse. 
Language is the most personal feature of a man’s conduct with 
others. When the Bible speaks of the living quality of the 
spoken or written Word of God it is recognising the voice of 
the Spirit of the Lord, speaking in and with the Word, applying 
and confirming it with signs following. 

Such an estimate of holy Scripture as the speech of the living 
God is essential for a truly biblical theology. 


Ridley College, Melbourne, Victoria 


has been patent for a long time in the reluctance of Barth to admit of a 
relationship of God the Father to men manifested in ‘‘natural revelation’’. 
Less attention has been focussed on the matter of the Lordship of the Holy 
Spirit in the church, but it is one of the reasons for an inadequate appre- 
ciation of the place of holy Scripture in the government of the church, 
since the relation of the church to God is understood solely in terms of the 
headship of Christ. This doctrine becomes unbiblical and absurd in the 
popular extension of the Pauline metaphor of the body of Christ to an 
ontological reality so that the church is an extension of the incarnation. 
The final, and blasphemous, stage is reached when men identify themselves 
with God: ‘The Body of Christ is Christ himself .... The Church is Christ 
as he is present among and meets us upon earth after his resurrection.... 
The Church is, in its essence, nothing other than this presence of Christ” 
(Anders Nygren, Christ and His Church (Philadelphia, 1956), p. 96). 

46 The term was used for the Bible by Calvin in his letter dedicating the 
Institutes to the King of France (Eighth American edition of Allen’s 
translation (Philadelphia, 1949], Vol. I, p. 22). It is an interesting compar- 
ison that Clement of Rome called the Lord Jesus Christ “‘the sceptre of 
the majesty of God” (I Clem. 16:2). This Christology is profoundly true, 
and the order of government of the Kingdom of God requires also an 
acknowledgment of the Paraclete as the true vicar of Christ on earth. 
The Bible will then be seen in a purely instrumental sense as the sceptre 
of the triune God. 
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st ‘€ AND he declared unto you his covenant, which he com- 
il manded you to perform, even ten commandments; 
al and he wrote them upon two tables of stone’”’ (Deut. 4:13). 
ry It has been commonly assumed that each of the stone tables 
at contained but a part of the total revelation proclaimed by 
e. the voice of God out of the fiery theophany on Sinai. Only the 
th subordinate question of the dividing point between the “‘first 
he and second tables’’ has occasioned disagreement.' 
of examination of the biblical data, however, particularly in the 
ng light of extra-biblical parallels, suggests a radically new 
interpretation of the formal nature of the two stone tables, 
ng the importance of which will be found to lie primarily in the 


fresh perspective it lends to our understanding of the divine 


oracle engraved upon them. 


Attention has been frequently directed in recent years to 
the remarkable resemblance between God’s covenant with 


f 8 Israel and the suzerainty type of international treaty found 
ie in the ancient Near East.? Similarities have been discovered 
we in the areas of the documents, the ceremonies of ratification, 
rch, the modes of administration, and, most basically of course, 
“— *The perashiyoth (pericopes marked in the Hebrew text) apparently 
an reflect the opinion that the ‘second table” begins with the fourth com- 
ion. mandment. (Here and elsewhere in this article the designation of specific 
Ives commandments is based on the common Protestant enumeration.) The 
hrist dominant opinion has been that the “‘second table’ opens with the fifth 


° ” 


commandment, but Jews usually count the fifth commandment as the 
last in the ‘‘first table’’, filial reverence being regarded as a religious duty. 


2See G. E. Mendenhall, “Covenant Forms in Israelite Tradition”, 
the The Biblical Archaeologist, XVII (1954) 3, pp. 50-76. D. J. Wiseman had 


len’s previously read a paper on some of the parallels to the Society for Old 
par- Testament Studies (Jan. 1948). The most adequate documentation for 
re of the suzerainty treaty, particularly in its classic form, comes from the New 
true, Hittite Empire of the second millennium B.C., but there are references 
o an to such international treaties in the late third millennium B.C., and the 
arth. suzerainty type continues to be attested in its essential form during the 


eptre early first millennium B.C. 
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the suzerain-servant relationship itself. On the biblical side the 
resemblance is most apparent in the accounts of the theocratic 
covenant as instituted through the mediatorship of Moses at 
Sinai and as later renewed under both Moses and Joshua. 
Of most interest for the subject of this article is the fact that 
the pattern of the suzerainty treaty can be traced in miniature 
in the revelation written on the two tables by the finger of God. 
“T am the Lord thy God”, the opening words of the Sinaitic 
proclamation (Exod. 20:2a), correspond to the preamble of 
the suzerainty treaties, which identified the suzerain and that 
in terms calculated to inspire awe and fear. For example, the 
treaty of Mursilis with his vassal Duppi-Tessub of Amurru 
begins: ‘“‘These are the words of the Sun Mursilis, the great 
king, the king of the Hatti land, the valiant, the favorite of 
the Storm-god, the son of Suppiluliumas, etc.”3 Such treaties 
continued in an “‘I-thou”’ style with an historical prologue, 
surveying the great king’s previous relations with, and espe- 
cially his benefactions to, the vassal king. In the treaty just 
referred to, Mursilis reminds Duppi-Tessub of the vassal 
status of his father and grandfather, of their loyalty and 
enjoyment of Mursilis’ just oversight, and climactically there 
is narrated how Mursilis, true to his promise to Duppi- 
Tessub’s father, secured the dynastic succession for Duppi- 
Tessub, sick and ailing though he was. In the Bible the 
historical prologue is found in the further words of the Lord: 
“which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage” (Exod. 20:2b). This element in the 
covenant document was clearly designed to inspire confidence 
and gratitude in the vassal and thereby to dispose him to 
attend to the covenant obligations, which constitute the third 
element in both Exodus 20 and the international treaties. 
There are many interesting parallels to specific biblical 
requirements among the treaty stipulations; but to mention 
only the most prominent, the fundamental demand is always 
for thorough commitment to the suzerain to the exclusion of 
all alien alliances.* Thus, Mursilis insists: ‘‘But you, Duppi- 


3 Translation of A. Goetze in ed. James B. Pritchard: Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts, Princeton, 1950, p. 203. Cf. V. KoroSeg, Hethitische 
Staatsvertraege, Leipzig, 1931, pp. 36 ff. 

4 Cf. further, KoroSeg, op. cit., pp. 66 ff.; D. J. Wiseman, The Vassal- 
Treaties of Esarhaddon, London, 1958, pp. 23 ff.; Mendenhall, op. cit., p. 59. 
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Tessub, remain loyal toward the king of the Hatti land, the 
Hatti land, my sons (and) my grandsons forever.... Do not 
turn your eyes to anyone else!’’’ And Yahweh commands his 
servant: “Thou shalt have no other gods before me” (Exod. 
20:3; cf. 4, 5). Stylistically, the apodictic form of the decalogue 
apparently finds its only parallel in the treaties, which contain 
categorical imperatives and prohibitions and a conditional 
type of formulation equivalent to the apodictic curse (¢f. 
Deut. 27:15-26), both being directly oriented to covenant 
oaths and sanctions. The legislation in the extant legal codes, 
on the other hand, is uniformly of the casuistic type. 

Two other standard features of the classic suzerainty treaty 
were the invocation of the gods of the suzerain and (in the 
Hittite sphere) of the vassal as witnesses of the oath and the 
pronouncing of imprecations and benedictions, which the 
oath deities were to execute according to the vassal’s 
deserts. 

Obviously in the case of God’s covenant with Israel there 
could be no thought of a realistic invocation of a third party 
as divine witness.* Indeed, it is implicit in the third word of 
the decalogue that all Israel’s oaths must be sworn by the 
name of Yahweh (Exod. 20:7). The immediate contextual 
application of this commandment is that the Israelite must 
remain true to the oath he was about to take at Sinai in 
accordance with the standard procedure in ceremonies of 
covenant ratification (cf. Exod. 24). Mendenhall’ finds no 
reference to an oath as the foundation of the Sinaitic covenant; 
he does, however, allow that the oath may have taken the 
form of a symbolic act rather than a verbal formula. But 
surely a solemn affirmation of consecration to God made in 
the presence of God to his mediator-representative and in 
response to divine demand, sanctioned by divine threats 
against the rebellious, is tantamount to an oath. Moreover, 


5 Ancient Near Eastern Texts, p. 204. 

6 There is a formal literary approximation to the invocation of the oath 
witnesses in Deut. 4:26; 30:19; and 31:28 where by the rhetorical device 
of apostrophe God calls heaven and earth to be witnesses of his covenant 
with Israel. Heaven and earth are also invoked along with the mountains 


and rivers, etc., at the close of this section in the treaties. Cf. Matt. 5:34, 
35; 23:16. 


7 Op. cit., p. 66. 
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Israel’s eating and drinking in the persons of her represent- 
atives on the mount of God (Exod. 24:11) was a recognized 
symbolic method by which people swore treaties.*® 

The curses and blessings are present in Exodus 20, though 
not as a separate section. They are rather interspersed 
among the stipulations (cf. verses 5, 6, 7, 11, and 12). More- 
over, an adaptation of the customary form of the curses and 
blessings to the divine nature of the suzerain who here pro- 
nounced them was necessary. Thus, the usual invocative 
form has yielded to the declarative, and that in the style of 
the motive clause, which is characteristic of Old Testament 
legislation and which is illustrative of what may be called the 
reasonableness of Israel’s Lord.® 

There is one final point of material correspondence. It 
provides the key to the nature of the two tables of stone and 
to this we shall presently return. The parallelism already 
noted, however, is sufficient to demonstrate that the revelation 
committed to the two tables was rather a suzerainty treaty 
or covenant than a legal code. The customary exclusive use 
of ‘‘decalogue’”’ to designate this revelation, biblical ter- 
minology though it is (cf. “the ten words’’,?? Exod. 34:28; 
Deut. 4:13; 10:4), has unfortunately served to obscure the 
whole truth of the matter. That this designation is intended 
as only pars pro toto is confirmed by the fact that “‘covenant’”’ 
(M73; Deut. 4:13) and “the words of the covenant’”’ (Exod. 
34:28; Deut. 28:69; 29:8; etc.) are alternate biblical ter- 
minology. So too is ‘‘testimony” (Ni1¥; Exod. 25:16, 21; 
40:20; cf. II Kg. 17:15), which characterizes the stipulations 
as oath-bound obligations or as a covenant order of life." 
Consequently, the two tables are called ‘‘the tables of the 


8 Cf. Wiseman, op. cit., p. 84 and lines 154-156 of the Ramataia text. 

9 Cf. B. Gemser, “‘The importance of the motive clause in Old Testament 
law’, Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, 1 (1953) pp. 50-66. It must be 
borne in mind that the decalogue does not stand alone as the total revela- 
tion of the covenant at Sinai. For curses and blessings see also the conclu- 
sion of the Book of the Covenant (Exod. '23:20-33) and especially Deut. 
27-30. 

*0 The contents of the treaties are also called the ‘‘words’’ of the suzerain. 

11 NY is related to the Akkadian adé, which is used as a general appella- 
tion for the contents of suzerainty treaties. Wiseman (op. cit., p. 81), 
defines ada (sing.) as ‘‘a law or commandment solemnly imposed in the 
presence of divine witnesses by a suzerain upon an individual or people 
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covenant” (Deut. 9:9, 11, 15) and “the tables of the tes- 
timony”’ (Exod. 31:18; 32:15; 34:29); the ark, as the depos- 
itory of the tables, ‘‘the ark of the covenant’’ or ‘‘of the tes- 
timony”’; and the tabernacle, where the ark was located, “‘the 
tabernacle of the testimony’”’. 

The two stone tables are not, therefore, to be likened to 
a stele containing one of the half-dozen or so known legal 
codes earlier than or roughly contemporary with Moses as 
though God had engraved on these tables a corpus of law.” 
The revelation they contain is nothing less than an epitome 
of the covenant granted by Yahweh, the sovereign Lord of 
heaven and earth, to his elect and redeemed servant, Israel. 

Not law, but covenant. That must be affirmed when we 
are seeking a category comprehensive enough to do justice 
to this revelation in its totality. At the same time, the 
prominence of the stipulations, reflected in the fact that ‘‘the 
ten words” are the element used as pars pro toto, signalizes 
the centrality of law in this type of covenant. There is 
probably no clearer direction afforded the biblical theologian 
for defining with biblical emphasis the type of covenant God 
adopted to formalize his relationship to his people than that 
given in the covenant he gave Israel to perform, even ‘‘the 
ten commandments”. Such a covenant is a declaration of 
God’s lordship, consecrating a people to himself in a sov- 
ereignly dictated order of life. 


who have no option but acceptance of the terms. It implies a ‘solemn 
charge or undertaking an oath’ (according to the view of the suzerain or 
vassal).’’ 

% There does appear to be some literary relationship between the legal 
codes and the suzerainty treaties. J. Muilenburg (‘“The form and structure 
of the covenantal formulations’, Vetus Testamentum, IX (Oct. 1959) 4, 
pp. 347 ff.) classifies both under ‘‘the royal message’. Hammurapi in his 
code, which is still the most complete of the extant ancient Oriental codes, 
introduces himself in the prologue with a recital of his incomparable 
qualifications for the promulgation of laws, then presents the laws, and in 
the epilogue pronounces curses and blessings on future kings as they 
ignore or honor his code. The identity of the decalogue with the suzerainty 
treaties over against such law codes is evidenced by features like the 
covenant terminology, the adé character of the stipulations, the ‘‘I-thou”’ 
formulation, and the purpose of the whole as manifested both in the 
contents and the historical occasion, 7. e., the establishment of a covenant 
relationship between two parties. 
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But what now is the significance of the fact that the cov- 
enant was recorded not on one but on two stone tables? 
Apart from the dubious symbolic propriety of bisecting a 
treaty for distribution over two separate documents, all the 
traditional suggestions as to how the division should be made 
are liable to the objection that they do violence to the formal 
and logical structure of this treaty. The results of the tradi- 
tional type of cleavage are not two reasonably balanced sets 
of laws but one table containing almost all of three of the 
four treaty elements plus a part of the fourth, 7. e., the stipula- 
tions, and a second table with only a fraction of the stipula- 
tions and possibly a blessing formula. The preamble and 
historical prologue must not be minimized nor ignored because 
of their brevity for this is a covenant in miniature. In com- 
parison with the full scale version, the stipulations are pro- 
portionately as greatly reduced as are the preamble and the 
historical prologue. That would be even clearer if the addi- 
tional strand of the curses and blessings were not interwoven 
with the commandments. Certainly, too, there was no phys- 
ical necessity for distributing the material over two stones. 
One table of such a size that Moses could carry, and the ark 
contain, a pair of them would offer no problem of spatial 
limitations to prevent engraving the entire text upon it, espe- 
cially since the writing covered both obverse and reverse 
(Exod. 32:15). In fact, it seems unreasonable, judging from 
the appearance of comparable stone inscriptions from antiq- 
uity, to suppose that all the area on both sides of two tables 
would be devoted to so few words. 

There is, moreover, the comparative evidence of the extra- 
biblical treaties. Covenants, such as Exodus 20:2-17 has 
been shown to be, are found written in their entirety on one 
table and indeed, like the Sinaitic tables, on both its sides." 
As a further detail in the parallelism of external appearance 
it is tempting to see in the sabbath sign presented in the midst 
of the ten words the equivalent of the suzerain’s dynastic seal 
found in the midst of the obverse of the international treaty 
documents.“ Since in the case of the decalogue, the suzerain 





3 Cf., e. g., Wiseman, op. cit., plates I and IX. 
™% The closing paragraph of the Egyptian text of the parity treaty of 
Hattusilis III and Ramses II is a description of the seal, called ‘What is 
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is Yahweh, there will be no representation of him on his seal. 
But the sabbath is declared his “‘sign of the covenant” (Exod. 
31:13-17). By means of the sabbath, God’s image-bearer, 
as a pledge of covenant consecration, images the pattern of 
the divine act of creation which proclaims God’s absolute 
sovereignty over man. God has stamped on world history 
the sign of the sabbath as his seal of ownership and authority. 
That is precisely what the pictures on the dynastic seals 
symbolize and their captions claim in behalf of the treaty 
gods and their representative, the suzerain. 

These considerations point to the conclusion that each table 
was complete in itself. The two tables were duplicate copies 
of the covenant. And the correctness of this interpretation is 
decisively confirmed by the fact that it was normal procedure 
in establishing suzerainty covenants to prepare duplicate 
copies of the treaty text. 

Five of the six standard sections of the classic suzerainty 
treaty were mentioned above. The sixth section contained 
directions for the deposit of one copy of the treaty document 
in a sanctuary of the vassal and another in a sanctuary of 
the suzerain.’S’ For example, the treaty made by Suppiluliumas 
with Mattiwaza states: ‘‘A duplicate of this tablet has been 
deposited before the Sun-goddess of Arinna.... In the 
Mitanni land (a duplicate) has been deposited before Tes- 
sub.... At regular intervals shall they read it in the presence 
of the king of the Mitanni land and in the presence of the 
sons of the Hurri country.”** Deposit of the treaty before 
the gods was expressive of their role as witnesses and avengers 
of the oath. Even the vassal’s gods were thereby enlisted in 
the foreign service of the suzerain."7 


in the middle of the tablet of silver” (Ancient Near Eastern Texts, p.201). 
For the Mitannian practice of placing the seal on the reverse, cf. D. J. 
Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets, London, 1953, plates VII and VIII, texts 
13 and 14. 

8 Cf. KoroSec¢, op. cit., pp. 100-101. On a stele from Ras Shamra an 
oath-taking ceremony is depicted with the two parties raising their hands 
over two copies of the treaty (Ugaritica III, plate VI). 

% Translation of A. Goetze, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, p. 205. In 
various treaties the public reading requirement specifies from once to 
thrice annually. 


7 Cf. Il Kg. 18:25 and observations of M. Tsevat, ‘“The Neo-Assyrian 
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Similar instructions were given Moses at Sinai concerning 
the two tables. They were to be deposited in the ark, which 
in turn was to be placed in the tabernacle (Exod. 25:16, 21; 
40:20; Deut. 10:2). Because Yahweh was at once Israel’s 
covenant suzerain and God of Israel and Israel’s oath, there 
was but one sanctuary for the deposit of both treaty du- 
plicates. The specified location of the documents as given in 
Hittite treaties can be rendered ‘‘under (the feet of)” the 
god, which would then correspond strikingly to the arrange- 
ments in the Israelite holy of holies.** The two tables do not 
themselves contain instructions concerning their disposition, 
for the legislation regarding the ark and sanctuary had not 
yet been given. The same is true of the Book of the Covenant 
(Exod. 20:22-23:33). But it is significant that when such 
legislation was given after the ceremony of covenant ratifica- 
tion (Exod. 24), the ark was the first object described in detail 
and directions for the deposit of the two tables in it were 
included (Exod. 25:10-22). 

As for the further custom of periodic public reading of 
treaty documents, the contents of the two tables were of 
course declared in the hearing of all Israel and the Book of 
the Covenant was read to the people as part of the ratification 
ceremony (Exod. 24:7); but the practice of periodic proclama- 
tion was first formulated some forty years later in the Book 
of Deuteronomy when God was renewing the covenant unto 
the second generation. When suzerainty covenants were re- 
newed, new documents were prepared in which the stipula- 
tions were brought up to date. Deuteronomy is such a 
covenant renewal document; hence its repetition with mod- 
ernizing modifications of the earlier legislation, as found, for 
example, in its treatment of the decalogue (5:6—21) or of the 
passover (16:5 ff.; of. Exod. 12:7, 46).*9 Another case in point 


and Neo-Babylonian Vassal Oaths and the Prophet Ezekiel’’, Journal of 
Biblical Literature, LXXVIII (Sept: 1959) III, p. 199. 

18 See Exod. 25:22. Cf. Koro&ec, op. cit., p. 100. 

%9 Taking Pentateuchal history at its face value, we discover that the 
Book of Deuteronomy exhibits precisely the legal form which contemporary 
second millennium B.C. evidence indicates a suzerain would employ in 
his rule of a vassal nation like Israel at such an historical juncture. It will 
no longer suffice for negative critics to grant only that certain individual 
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is Deuteronomy’s addition of this requirement for the regular 
public reading of the covenant law at the feast of tabernacles 
in the seventh year of release (31:9-13), a requirement that 
became relevant and applicable here on the threshold of 
Israel’s inheritance of Canaan. The document which was to 
be brought forth and read was not one of the stone tables but 
the ‘‘book of the law” which Moses wrote and had placed by 
the side of the ark (31:9, 26). However, even if ‘this book 
of the law”’ is identified with Deuteronomy alone, reading it 
would have included a re-proclamation of the contents of 
the tables. 

The relevance of the foregoing for higher critical conclu- 
sions concerning the decalogue may be noted in passing. 
Along with a decreasing reluctance in negative critical studies 
to accept the Mosaic origin of the decalogue”® the judgment 
continues that the present form of the Sinaitic decalogue is an 
expansion of the original, which is then reduced to an abridged 
version of the ten words, without preamble, historical prologue, 
or curses and blessings, and often without even an abridged 
form of the second and fourth words. Similarly, even where 
there is no bias against the Bible’s representations concerning 
its own origins, the supposition has gained currency that it 
was an abbreviated version of the decalogue which was en- 
graved on the stone tables. Such estimates of the contents 
of the Mosaic tables are clearly unsatisfactory, since the 
supposed abbreviated forms lack those very features which 
distinguish the tables as that which comparative study in- 
dicates was called for by the historical occasion, and biblical 


ancient laws and cultic patterns are preserved in Deuteronomy; for the 
fact is that its total structure conforms to the classic structure of suzerainty 
treaties, all six standard sections being represented. The implications of 
this for the unity and authenticity of Deuteronomy are clear. While the 
suzerainty pattern has been widely recognized in the Decalogue and in 
Joshua 24, there has been a strange lack of acknowledgment of all the 
obvious facts in the case of Deuteronomy. It is to be hoped that the 
traditionalistic higher criticism will not long indulge in obscurantism out 
of regard for the unfortunate circumstance that its seventh century date 
for Deuteronomy is the pivot of the massive volume of modern historical 
studies of Israelite literature and religion. 

2° Cf. H. H. Rowley, ‘‘Moses and the Decalogue”’, Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, xxxiv, 1951-52, pp. 81 ff. 
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exegesis indicates the tables to be—not a brief ethical 
catechism but copies of the Sinaitic covenant. 

The purpose of Israel’s copy of the covenant was that of 
a documentary witness (Deut. 31:26).27 It was witness to 
and against Israel, reminding of obligations sworn to and 
rebuking for obligations violated; declaring the hope of cov- 
enant beatitude and pronouncing the doom of the covenant 
curses. The public proclamation of it was designed to teach 
the fear of the Lord to all Israel, especially to the children.” 

Both copies of the covenant were laid before Yahweh as 
God of the oath. But what was the purpose of Yahweh’s 
own copy in his capacity as covenant suzerain? In the case 
of the international treaties, the suzerain would naturally 
want to possess, preserve, and protect a sealed legal witness 
to the treaty. It would remind him of the vassal’s adé for the 
purpose of enforcement and punishment; for he would be 
the actual avenger of the oath, the instrument of the oath 
deities according to the religious theory which was the legal 
fiction lending sacred sanction to the treaty. It would also 
remind him of his suzerain’s role as protector of the vassal 
and of the various specific promises of assistance often con- 
tained in the treaties. He had not, however, like the vassal 
taken a covenant oath and human lords being what they are 
he would have considerably less interest in the benefits he 
might bestow than in the amount of annual tribute he was 
entitled to exact from the vassal. 


2 Various types of covenant witnesses other than the divine witness 
are mentioned, Cf. the song of Moses, which he had Israel memorize 
(Deut. 31:19, 22; 32); the stones with the law written upon them erected 
on Ebal (Deut. 27: Josh. 8:30-35); and the stone witness of covenant 
renewal at Shechem (Josh. 24:26, 27). 

22 Deut. 31:13, Ps. 78:5 ff. The treaties and the biblical covenant share 
a perspective of family solidarity reflected in numerous references to the 
sons and grandsens of the vassal. In the treaties, sworn commitment is in 
the terms: ‘“‘we, our sons, and our grandsons”’ and agreeably both curses 
and blessings are pronounced unto children’s children. “Visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion of them that hate me’’ (Exod. 20:5b) is the biblical counterpart, 
defining the bounds of corporate responsibility in guilt under this covenant 
administration by the utmost limits of contemporaneity (here described 
by means of numerical climax, a popular device of Hebrew and Canaanite 
literature). 
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Such mutatis mutandis was the purpose of Yahweh’s own 
stone table of covenant witness. However, even from the 
formal point of view there is here a remarkable shift in 
emphasis arising from the fact that God’s suzerainty covenant 
with Israel is an administration of salvation. The form of 
the blessing suggests the unique emphasis: ‘“‘showing mercy”, 
and that not merely to the third and fourth generation of 
them that love him but, contrary to the balance observed in this 
respect in the curse and blessing formulae of the international 
treaties, ‘‘to a thousand generations’”’ (cf. Deut. 7:9). This much 
more abounding of grace is evidenced even in connection with 
the function of the stone tables as witnesses against Israel; 
for since the divine throne under which the tables are located 
is the place of atonement, the witness of the tables against 
Israel never ascends to Yahweh apart from the witness of 
the blood advocating mercy. 

The divine suzerain’s condescension in the Covenant of 
Grace at the time of its Abrahamic administration extended 
to the humiliation of swearing himself to covenant fidelity as 
lord of the covenant and fulfiller of the promises (cf. Gen. 15). 
Mendenhall*s mistakenly regards the Abrahamic covenant as 
completely different in kind from the Sinaitic, partly because 
of God’s oath and partly because of an alleged absence of 
obligations imposed on Abraham. Actually, the total alle- 
giance to his Lord demanded of Abraham (cf. Gen. 12:1; 
17:1) was precisely that fealty which the treaty stipulations 
were designed to secure. Moreover, it is demonstrable that 
an oath on the part of the suzerain is not incompatible with 
the genius of the relationship governed by a suzerainty treaty. 
There are, for example, a treaty and a related deed from 
Alalakh,74 both concerned with one Abban, the vizier of 
Hattusa, and his bestowment of certain cities upon his polit- 
ical ‘servant’ Iarimlim. The treaty states that Abban con- 
firmed the gift in perpetuity by a self-maledictory oath 
accompanied by the symbolism of slaughtering a sheep. It 
also stipulates that the territorial gift is forfeit if Iarimlim 


33 Op. cit., p. 62. 
*% Published by D. J. Wiseman in the Journal of Cuneiform Studies XII 
(Dec. 1958) 4, pp. 124-129 and in The Alalakh Tablets (London, 1953), 
pp. 25, 26, plate I, respectively. 
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is disloyal to Abban. The text deeding Alalakh (part of 
Abban’s gift) pronounces curses upon any who would alter 
Abban’s purpose by hostilities against Iarimlim. All this 
corresponds perfectly to God’s dealings with Abraham. The 
Lord covenanted territory to his servant Abraham as an 
everlasting possession (Gen. 12:1, 2; 13:14-17; 15:16, 18) and 
did so by a self-maledictory oath symbolized by the slaying 
of animals (Gen. 15:9 ff.). Moreover, it is clear that by 
rebellion against Yahweh’s word Abraham would forfeit the 
promise (Gen. 22:16, 17a; cf. Deut. 28, especially verses 63 ff.); 
and finally, the Egyptians and Canaanites who oppose this 
territorial grant are cursed (Gen. 12:36; 15:14, 16, 19-21). 

God’s oath is, therefore, in keeping with the suzerain-vassal 
relationship and simply enhances the condescension and 
graciousness of God’s covenant reign. Considered in relation 
to the divine oath and promise, Yahweh’s duplicate table of 
the covenant served a purpose analogous to that of the rain- 
bow in his covenant with Noah (Gen. 9:13-16). This divine 
condescension anticipated the humiliation of the Incarnation, 
and this divine oath contemplated the ultimate humiliation 
of the accursed death of him who should be “found in fashion 
as a man”’. 

There remains the question of the relevance of our inter- 
pretation of the duplicate tables of the covenant for the 
understanding of their law content. The increased emphasis 
on the covenantal context of the law underscores the essential 
continuity in the function of law in the Old and New Tes- 
taments. The decalogue is not offered fallen man as a genuine 
soteric option but is presented as a guide to citizenship within 
the covenant by the Saviour-Lord, who of his mercy delivers 
out of the house of bondage into communion in the life of the 
covenant — a communion which eventuates in perfect con- 
formity of life to the law of the covenant. To stress the 
covenantal ‘‘I-thou’’ nature of this law is also to reaffirm the 
personal-religious character of biblical ethics at the same time 
that it recognizes that covenantal religion and its ethic are 
susceptible to communication in the form of structured truth. 
Yahweh describes the beneficiaries of his mercy as ‘“‘them that 
love me and keep my commandments” (Exod. 20:6; ¢f. 
John 14:15). 
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Recognition of the completeness of each of the tables 
provides a corrective to the traditional view’s obscuration of 
the covenantal-religious nature of the laws in ‘‘the second 
table”. An hegemony of religion over ethics has, indeed, 
always been predicated on the basis of the priority in order 
and verbal quantity of the laws of “‘the first table’, analyzed 
as duty or love to God, over the laws of ‘“‘the second table”, 
analyzed as duty or love to man. Nevertheless, this very 
division of the ten words into ‘‘two tables” with the category 
“love of God’’ used as a means of separating one ‘‘table”’ 
from the other suggests that the fulfillment of the demands 
of ‘the second table” is to some degree, if not wholly, in- 
dependent of the principle of love for God. 

Our Lord’s familiar teaching concerning a “first and great 
commandment” and a “second like unto it’”” (Matt. 22:37-40; 
Mk. 12:29-31) has figured prominently in the speculation 
about the contents of ‘‘the two tables’’.25 It is, however, 
gratuitous to suppose that Jesus was epitomizing in turn a 
“first table’ and ‘‘second table” as traditionally conceived.” 
Furthermore, it must be seriously questioned whether Jesus’ 
commandment to love God’s image-bearer, ourselves and our 
neighbors alike, can properly be restricted after the dominant 
fashion to the fifth through the tenth laws. The nearest 
parallel in the decalogue to-the specific language of Jesus is 
found in the fourth law as formulated in Deuteronomy (5:14): 
The sabbath is to be kept ‘‘that thy manservant and thy 
maidservant may rest as well as thou’. And does man not 
best serve the eternal interests of himself and his neighbor 
when he promotes obedience to the first three commandments? 
Is that not the ethical justification of the great commission? 

But beyond all doubt Jesus’ ‘‘great commandment”’ must 
be the heart motive of man in the whole compass of his life. 
Restricting the principle of love of God to the sphere of 


25 In the Westminster Confession of Faith, for example, it is the only 
proof text cited for distinguishing between the “tables” in terms of duty 
towards God and duty to man (chap. XIX, sect. II). 

*% There is no explicit reference to the two stone tables in the context, 
which is broadly concerned with the generality of scriptural legislation. 
Jesus relates his two commandments to the totality of Old Testament 
revelation (Matt. 22:40). 
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worship prejudices the comprehensiveness of God's absolute 
lordship which is the foundation of the covenant order. 

That the love of God with heart, soul, mind, and strength 
is as relevant to the tenth commandment as it is to the first is 
evident from the fact that to violate the tenth is to worship 
Mammon, and ye cannot love and serve God and Mammon. 
Or consider the tenth word from the viewpoint of the principle 
of stewardship, the corollary of the principle of God’s covenant 
lordship. Property in the Israelite theocracy was held only 
in fief under the Lord who declared: ‘“‘For the land is mine; 
for ye are strangers and sojourners with me” (Lev. 25:23b). 
Therefore to covet the inheritance of one’s neighbor was to 
covet what was God’s?? and so betray want of love for him. 
The application of this is universal because not just Canaan 
but “‘the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the world 
and they that dwell therein’ (Ps. 24:1). 

The comprehensiveness of Jesus’ “first and great command- 
ment”’ is evident from the preamble and historical prologue 
of the covenant document. Being introductory to the whole 
body of stipulations which follow, they are manifestly intended 
to inculcate the proper motivation for obedience not to three 
or four or five of the stipulations but to them all; and the 
motivation they inspire is that of love to the divine Redeemer. 
Why are we to love our neighbors? Because we love the God 
who loves them and, according to the principle articulated in 
the sabbath commandment (Exod. 20:11), the imperative to 
love God is also a demand to be like him. 

The two commandments of Jesus do not distinguish two 
separable areas of human life but two complementary aspects 
of human responsibility. Our Lord’s perspective is one with 
that of the duplicate tables of the covenant which comprehend 
the whole duty of man within the unity of his consecration to 
his covenant Lord. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


27 Considered in this light, there is an exact equivalent to the tenth 
commandment in a Hittite treaty where the suzerain charges the vassal: 
“Thou shalt not desire any territory of the land of Hatti’’. (Cited by 
Mendenhall, ‘‘Ancient Oriental and Biblical Law,’’ The Biblical Archaeol- 
ogist XVII (May, 1954) 2, p. 30). 
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KARL BARTH ON CHALCEDON 


CORNELIUS VAN TIL 


S is well known Karl Barth seeks to construct his theology 
along strictly Christological lines. And for him the in- 
carnation of Jesus Christ is at the center of a true Christology. 
It is no marvel then that he has concerned himself again and 
again with the Chalcedonian creed. Barth asks whether the 
Chalcedonian creed has given adequate expression to the fact 
that Jesus Christ is both truly God and truly man. It surely 
means to do so. But it must be remembered that the decisions 
of Chalcedon as well as the decision of other councils of the 
early church were polemical in character. They sought to 
“delimit and clarify at a specific point’’.t The decisions of 
Chalcedon are therefore to be used as guidelines, and not ‘‘as 
they have been used, as stones for the construction of an 
abstract doctrine of’’ the person of Christ.? 

The men of Chalcedon were certainly right in holding that 
the divine and the human natures of Christ must not be 
confused. The men of Chalcedon were also right in maintain- 
ing that the two natures of Christ must be brought into 
genuine union with one another. Christ is vere Deus and 
vere homo. ‘“‘And the more exact determination of the rela- 
tionship between God and man in the famous Chalcedonian 
definition, which has become normative for all subsequent 
development in this dogma and dogmatics, is one which in 
our understanding has shown itself to be factually right and 
necessary.”’3 

The formula of Chalcedon can, however, be easily misused. 
It can be so used that by means of it God is kept from be- 
coming really man in Christ and man is kept from participation 
in the being of God through Christ. It was thus misused by 


* Kirchliche Dogmatik, IV:1, p. 139; Engl. tr. p. 127. (After this we shall 
tefer to this work by volume and page numbers alone.) 
2 Idem. 
31V:1, p. 146; Engl. tr. p. 133. Cf., also, IV:2, pp. 55 ff. 
147 
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orthodox theology. Orthodoxy had a static notion of the 
immutability of God. This notion acted like a “Soviet veto” 
against the idea that God could be really man in Christ.‘ 
“It is only the pride of man, making a god in its own image, 
that will not hear of a determination of divine essence in 
Jesus Christ. The presupposition of all earlier Christology 
has suffered from this pride — from the fathers to both Re- 
formed and Lutheran orthodoxy. This presupposition was a 
Greek conception of God, according to which God was far 
too exalted for His address to man, His incarnation, and 
therefore the reconciliation of the world and Himself, to mean 
anything at all for Himself, or in any way to affect His 
Godhead. In other words, He was the prisoner of His own 
Godhead.”’s 

In addition to having a mistaken view of the essence of 
God, orthodox theology also had a mistaken view of man. 
This led to the substitution of a general anthropology for a 
biblical or Christological one. The Lutherans were partic- 
ularly subject to this inversion. With its doctrine of the 
human nature of Christ as participating in the attributes of 
deity Lutheranism unintentionally prepared the way for the 
“wonderful flower of German Idealism’’.6 ‘Luther and the 
older Lutherans did in fact compromise — at a most crucial 
point — the irreversibility of the relationship between God 
and man, long before the message of the Church was similarly 
affected by a secular human self-understanding which drew 
its nourishment from a very different quarter. Their succes- 
sors necessarily find themselves embarrassed and defenceless 
in face of this secular humanism, and if modern Protestant 
theology could and has become essentially anthropology, this 
was not so much due to external pressure as to its own internal 
entanglement. It was also not an accident that the opposition 
to this tendency which arose about 1920 came from the 
Reformed side.’’? 

Of course the Reformed theologians worked on the same 
presuppositions as the Lutherans. There is no cause for pride 


4 IV:2, p. 93; Engl. tr. p. 85. 
5 IV:2, pp. 92 f.; Engl. tr. pp. 84 f. 
6 TV:2, p. 90; Engl. tr. p. 82. 
71V:2, p. 91; Engl. tr. p. 83. 
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on their part. It is the presuppositions of both Lutheran and 
Reformed orthodoxy that must be replaced with the truly 
biblical idea of Christ as Geschichte. Only then can Jesus 
Christ be seen to be both truly God and truly man. Only 
then does it become clear what the Scriptures really mean by 
the divine nature and the human nature and the union of the 
two in Jesus Christ. ‘After the conflicts and decisions of the 
4th and Sth centuries, the older doctrine and theology of 
the Church came to speak predominantly of the two ‘natures’ 
of Christ. But this conception was exposed to serious mis- 
understanding, and showed itself to be at least in serious need 
of interpretation.”’® 

If, therefore, we are to speak in “biblical rather than pagan 
terms,’ we shall have to reckon with an immutability that 
does not keep God from becoming man.? We shall have to 
redefine the essence of God in such a way that it really allows 
both for the true humiliation and the true exaltation of Jesus 
Christ. The incarnation is an event. As such it is at the 
same time the humiliation of God and the exaltation of man. 
The peril in which man stands is God’s peril in Christ. ‘“‘We 
should be explaining the incarnation docetically and therefore 
explaining it away if we did not put it like this, if we tried to 
limit in any way the solidarity with the cosmos which God 
accepted in Jesus Christ.’’?° 

On the other hand the incarnation spells mankind’s exalta- 
tion. ‘‘We have already said that in this event God allows 
the world and humanity to take part in the history of the 
inner life of His Godhead, in the movement in which from 
and to all eternity He is Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and 
therefore the one true God. But this participation of the 
world in the being of God implies necessarily His participating 
in the being of the world, and therefore that His being, His 
history, is played out as world-history and therefore under 
the affliction and peril of all world-history.’™ 

Barth is well aware of the fact that his ‘“‘interpretation’’ 
of Chalcedon amounts to a reinterpretation and that a most 

§IV:2, p. 26; Engl. tr. p. 26. 

9 IV:2, p. 93; Engl. tr. p. 85. 


70 1V:1, p. 236; Engl. tr. p. 215. 
™ Idem. 
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drastic one. He says that he has ‘‘actualized” the doctrine 
of the incarnation. ‘‘We have ‘actualised’ the doctrine of 
the incarnation, i. e., we have used the main traditional con- 
cepts, unio, communio and communicatio, as concentrically 
related terms to describe one and the same ongoing process. 
We have stated it all (including the Chalcedonian definition, 
which is so important in dogmatic history, and rightly became 
normative) in the form of a denotation and description of a 
single event. We have taken it that the reality of Jesus Christ, 
which is the theme of Christology, is identical with this event, 
and this event with the reality of Jesus Christ.’ 

The older Christology did not know the meaning of the 
incarnation as an event. There was, to be sure, according to 
the older Christology an act, a decision, in God with respect 
to the incarnation. There were also acts as effects of the 
incarnation. But between these two poles there was a great 
island of static being. The relation of the Logos and its two 
natures, the relation of the two natures to one another was 
conceived in static terms. There was a “great calm of a 
timeless and non-actual being and its truth’’.8 ‘The distinc- 
tive feature of the whole conception is the calm both in the 
description of the divine-human being of Jesus Christ and in 
the doctrine of the two states. And it was a conception 
common not only to the traditional Christology of the Middle 
Ages and the Early Church, but also to that of both Lutherans 
and Reformed. We have given a relative preference to the 
Reformed because of its persistent and certainly instructive 
and pregnant centring on the decisive concept of the unio 
hypostatica. But there can be no doubt that in our departure 
from this whole conception we have left even Reformed 
Christology far behind. We cannot expect to be praised for 
our ‘orthodoxy’ from any quarter.” 

Barth adds that his “‘transposition of the static statements 
of older dogmatics into dynamic is undoubtedly an innovation 
which, although it does not really jettison or ignore any of 
the relatively more important elements in the older concep- 


13 1V:2, pp. 116 f.; Engl. tr. p. 105. 
%3 IV:2, p. 117; Engl. tr. p. 106. 
™ Idem. 
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tion, may well arouse suspicion because of the radical altera- 
tion in form.’’5 

But unless we thus actualize the incarnation we simply do 
not have the gospel of the free and sovereign grace of God. 
Therefore the possibility of such an actualization must be 
answered from the point of view of Christ as Geschichte. We 


’ 
1 must not ask whether the concept of Geschichte is logically 
d possible. ‘“‘How can a being be interpreted as an act, or an 
: act as a being? How can God, or man, or both in their unity 
. in Jesus Christ, be understood as history? How can humiliation 
also and at the same time be exaltation? How can it be said 
e of a history which took place once that it takes place to-day, 
O and that, having taken place once and taking place to-day, 
t it will take place again? How much easier it seems at a first 
e glance to speak of the given fact of this person and His 
it structure, and then of His work, or, to use the language of 
0 more modern theology, of His ‘significance for all succeeding 
1S ages, or His influence and effects’! How can the birth and life 
a and death of Jesus Christ be an event to-day and to-morrow? 
c- Are these thoughts and statements that can really be carried 
ne through? But again, if there is a genuine necessity, even 
in suspicions as to the possibility cannot be regarded as finally 
on decisive. Difficulty or no difficulty, we must attempt to think 
lle and state the matter along these lines.’’* 
ns The incarnation must, therefore, be interpreted in terms of 
he the prima veritas that in the Christ-event there ‘is involved 
ve the whole essence of God and the whole essence of man. 
110 Let us note something of what this implies for Barth. 
ire 1. In the first place Barth wants to do away with the idea 
ed that the states of humiliation and exaltation of Christ follow 
for one another in time. Revelation can never be a predicate of 
history. The suffering and death of Christ are not to be 
nts identified as in themselves steps in the humiliation of Christ. 
ion Nor is the resurrection, or any fact following upon it, as such 
of to be identified as a step in his exaltation. Christ’s work 
ep- “cannot be divided into different stages or periods of His 


existence, but which fills out and constitutes His existence in 
this twofold form. Our question is whether this does not 





8 1V:2, p. 119; Engl. tr. p. 108. 6 TV:2, p. 120; Engl. tr. p. 108. 
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better correspond to the witness of the New Testament con- 
cerning Jesus Christ. Where and when is He not both humil- 
iated and exalted, already exalted in His humiliation, and 
humiliated in His exaltation? Where in Paul, for example, is 
He the Crucified who has not yet risen, or the Risen who has 
not been crucified? Would He be the One whom the New 
Testament attests as the Mediator between God and man if 
He were only the one and not the other? And if He is the 
Mediator, which of the two can He be alone and without the 
other? Both aspects force themselves upon us. We have to 
do with the being of the one and entire Jesus Christ whose 
humiliation detracts nothing and whose exaltation adds noth- 
ing. And in this His being we have to do with His action, 
the work and event of atonement. That is the first reason for 
this alteration of the traditional dogmatic form.’’'7 

2. In addition to rejecting the idea of the two stages of 
Christ’s life and work as following one another, Barth also 
rejects the idea of two natures as separate from one another. 
This point is, if possible, even more radical than the former. 
The removal of the idea of two states following one another 
rests upon the removal of the idea of two natures as separate 
from one another, and vice versa.'® The two natures must be 
interpreted in terms of the one act that takes place within 
both. If we thus begin with the Christ-event, we then see 
that his humiliation is the humiliation of God and his exalta- 
tion is the exaltation of man. ‘‘For who is the God who is 
present and active in Him? He is the One who, concretely in 
His being as man, activates and reveals Himself as divinely 
free, as the One who loves in His freedom, as the One who is 
capable of and willing for this inconceivable condescension, 
and the One who can be and wills to be true God not only in 
the height but also in the depth —in the depth of human 
creatureliness, sinfulness and mortality. 

‘And who is the man Jesus Christ? He is the One in whom 
God is man, who is completely bound by the human situation, 
but who is not crushed by it, who since it is His situation is 
free in relation to it, who overcomes it, who is its Lord and 
not its servant.’’!9 


71V:1, p. 146; Engl. tr. p. 133. 
9 1V:1, p. 147; Engl. tr. p. 134. 
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By thus removing the traditional ideas with respect to the 
states and the natures of Christ, Barth is opening up a path 
for the sovereign and free, as well as universal, grace of God 
to man. God could not be either wholly revealed or wholly 
hidden in Christ, if the traditional idea of either the states or 
the natures of Christ were maintained. ‘There is no divine, 
eternal, spiritual level at which the Christ-event is not also 
‘worldly’ and therefore this human history. The concept of 
the true humanity of Jesus Christ is therefore primarily and 
finally basic — an absolutely necessary concept — in exactly 
the same and not a lesser sense than that of His true deity. 
The humanity of Jesus Christ is not a secondary moment in 
the Christ-event. It is not something which happens later, 
and later again will pass and disappear. It is not merely for 
the purpose of mediation. Like His deity, it is integral to 
the whole event.’’?° 

Two obstacles inherent in the older Christology have been 
removed by our concept of act, says Barth. On the older 
view the immutability of God kept him from being truly 
incarnate in man. God could not become wholly revealed in 
man. But now the one great road-block that thus kept God 
from being really and fully present with and in man has been 
removed. We now know that it is God’s nature to coexist as 
well as to exist. We now know that to become spatial and 
temporal is not alien to the nature of God. We now know 
that his glory is fully expressed only in his humiliation. 

On the older view the immutability of human nature kept 
it from participation in the being of God. But with the new 
idea, the idea of humiliation which is at the same time exalta- 
tion, this road-block too has been removed. Now the incarna- 
tion means exaltation of human nature. And this involves 
all men. “If He exists as the object of the eternal election of 
grace at the beginning of all God’s ways and works, this 
means that He, the true Man, is the One, whose existence 
necessarily touches that of all other men, as the decision 
which is made concerning them, as that which determines 
them inwardly and from the standpoint of their being as men, 
in whom and for whom they too are elect. Being made man 
among them, He comes to His own possession (Jn. 1:11). 


0 [V:2, p. 37; Engl. tr. p. 35. 
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Whether they recognise it or not, He is their Head from all 
eternity. He can be more to them than’an example. He can 
do that which he does actually do in the atonement, rep- 
resenting God to them and them to God. His history can be 
their own history of salvation. In this one man God can 
reconcile the world to Himself. And this is not only something 
which can happen. It is something which does happen. As 
the true man, the One who was the Head before the foundation 
of the world, He shows Himself in this happening to be the 
presupposition and condition of the being of all men, whose 
claim on their existence and promise for them are valid from 
the very first — even before they accept them and take up a 
position in relation to them — and are therefore strictly valid. 
It is in this strict validity that they also become temporal 
history. It is in this strict validity that they will to be rec- 
ognised and acknowledged.’’* 

It must be noted here that by thus actualizing the incarna- 
tion Barth does not intend to wipe out the difference between 
God and man. Quite the opposite is true. The actualization 
of the incarnation serves a twofold purpose. First, it is 
supposed to remove the hopeless staticism of the orthodox 
view. Second, it is supposed to remove the subjectivism of 
the orthodox view. Staticism and subjectivism are involved 
in one another. To start from the human subject as in any 
measure self-explanatory apart from Christ leads to the idea 
of a God who is composed of a set of immutable principles. 
There is no unity in such a God. He is nothing but utter 
darkness. He is the God who is behind and apart from Christ. 
He is a God who is capricious. Having such a God, man is 
kept in jeopardy every hour. 

But subjectivism as well as staticism is cured if we begin 
all our thinking with the Christ-event. For then God is truly 
prior to man. Then we are interpreted in terms of Christ 
from the very beginning. Then we are no longer the victims 
of the whims of an arbitrary God. For then God is seen to be 
wholly gracious to all men in Christ. Thus the true priority 
and absolute universality of the grace of God are maintained 
at one stroke. For these two are also involved in one another. 


3: IV:2, p. 38; Engl. tr. p. 36. 
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There are for Barth two kinds of universalism. The one he 
calls a ‘cheap universalism’’. It is involved in the idea that 
man is potentially divine even apart from Christ. Modern 
Protestantism holds to this sort of universalism. But or- 
thodoxy, in spite of itself, prepared the way for it. As noted, 
Barth uses the Lutheran view with respect to the human 
nature of Christ as an illustration of the tendency of orthodox 
theology to lead toward modern Protestantism. Elsewhere 
in the Church Dogmatics the argument runs along similar 
lines. With its idea of direct revelation orthodoxy really held 
to a form of natural theology. And involved in natural 
theology is the idea of reciprocity between God and man. 
Thus, in spite of its arbitrary exclusiveness, orthodoxy pre- 
pared the way for the cheap universalism of modern Prot- 
estantism. 

But there is a true universalism, a “biblical universalism’’. 
It is inherent in the idea of the Christ-event. And this biblical 
universalism is not ‘‘cheap’’. It maintains, as orthodoxy could 
not maintain, the priority of God in man’s salvation. In 
other words, a true or biblical universalism is what it is 
precisely because it has for its correlative the idea of pure 
decision or sovereignty of God in Christ. Biblical universalism 
is for Barth involved in the biblical idea of the sovereignty 
of God, as this sovereignty is, in turn, involved in biblical 
universalism. 

3. From the rejection of the traditional view of the states 
and the natures of Christ we go on to Barth’s rejection of the 
traditional view of the distinction between the work and the 
person of Christ. The principle is here the same as in the for- 
mer cases. If we start with the prime truth of the Christ- 
event, then Christ’s person is his work and his work is his 
person. Without this identification ‘‘Jesus Christ is not what 
He is — very God, very man, very God-man — in order as 
such to mean and do and accomplish something else which is 
atonement. But His being as God and man and God-man 
consists in the completed act of the reconciliation of man 
with God.” 

It is again the idea of grace as both sovereign and universal 


2 TV:1, pp. 138 f.; Engl. tr. pp. 126 f. 
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that interests Barth at this point. If the Romanist idea of 
reciprocity is to be challenged, it must be done in terms of 
Jesus Christ as act, that is, as Geschichte. Only by means of 
thinking of Christ as identical with this work can one hold 
that God’s primary attitude toward mankind is that of grace. 
We need absolute identity between the person and the work 
of Christ, if we are to rest assured of the fact that his work 
is that of grace alone. Only on the basis of the idea of the 
identity of the person with the work of Christ is there true 
objectivity of atonement for man. “It is in the particular fact 
and the particular way that Jesus Christ is very God, very 
man, and very God-man that He works, and He works in 
the fact and only in the fact that He is this One and not 
another. His being as this One is His history, and His history 
is this His being. This is the truth which must light up the 
doctrine of reconciliation as Christology.’’3 

4. The actualization of the incarnation requires, further, 
the rejection of the distinction often made in traditional 
theology between the Christ in the flesh and the Logos asarkos. 
How could it be otherwise? God does not will to be God 
without us. He “does not allow His history to be His and 
ours, but causes them to take place as a common history’’.*4 
But again this common history must not be based on a natural 
theology and a general anthropology. Then we should once 
more have a cheap universalism in which the priority of God 
over man is lost. If God and man are to participate in a 
common Geschichte, this must be indirectly through Jesus 
Christ as a specific event. Salvation is not proper to man as 
such. It can only come to man from God. And the coming 
of this salvation is grace, sovereign grace. ‘‘But where God is 
not bound and man has no claim, even more compelling is the 
will and plan and promise of God. It goes beyond, or rather 
it precedes His will and work as Creator. Therefore it has to 
be distinguished from it, as something prior, which precedes 
it. The ordaining of salvation for man and of man for salvation 
is the original and basic will of God, the ground and purpose 
of His will as Creator.”*5 God’s covenant of grace with man 

33 1V:1, p. 140; Engl. tr. p. 128. 

4 1V:1, pp. 5f.; Engl. tr. p. 7. 

3s IV:1, p. 8; Engl. tr. p. 9. 
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is therefore basic to all. This covenant must not at any point 
be thwarted. The “beginning of all things, of the being of 
all men and of the whole world, even the divine willing of 
creation, is preceded by God’s covenant with man as its basis 
and purpose: His promise, in which He binds and pledges 
Himself to man, and His command by which He pledges and 
binds man to Himself’’.*6 

Here then is the reason why the idea of a Logos asarkos 
back of the incarnate Christ must be rejected. The message 
of the Gospels is the incarnate Christ. It is this Christ that 
precedes the creative work of God. The covenant of grace 
as preceding creation is established and effected through him. 
‘Man is — and he is what he is as the creature of God and 
by divine providence — only as and because, before he himself 
was, there was in the will and purpose and decree of God this 
grace towards him. He is in virtue of this eternal Word of 
God, which is free in relation to himself and the whole world, 
which has already made disposition concerning himself and 
the whole world. He is in virtue of the covenant already 
concluded with God.’’?? 

Everything depends for Barth on this priority of grace over 
creation. Grace precedes creation (zum vornherein). The 
idea of the Logos asarkos would cancel this precedence. ‘In 
this context we must not refer to the second ‘person’ of the 
Trinity as such, to the eternal Son or the eternal Word of 
God in abstracto, and therefore to the so-called \éyos &oap- 
kos. What is the point of a regress to Him as the supposed 
basis of the being and knowledge of all things? In any case, 
how can we make such a regress? The second ‘person’ of the 
Godhead in Himself and as such is not God the Reconciler. 
In Himself and as such He is not revealed to us. In Himself 
and as such He is not Deus pro nobis, either ontologically or 
epistemologically.”’* 

It is not that Barth wishes to reject the idea of a regress 
into the being of God prior to the incarnation. In fact he 
finds it necessary to have such a regression. But the distinc- 
tion between God as he is in himself and God as he is for us 


6 TV:1, p. 56; Engl. tr. p. 53. 
27 1V:1, p. 53; Engl. tr. p. 51. 
38 [V:1, p. 54; Engl. tr. p. 52. 
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must have, he says, not constitutive but only heuristic signif- 
icance.?** So in the case of the incarnation we must be satisfied 
with believing that ‘‘according to the free and gracious will 
of God the eternal Son of God is Jesus Christ as He lived and 
died and rose again in time, and none other. He is the decision 
of God in time, and yet according to what took place in time 
the decision which was made from all eternity.’’?9 

What Barth is seeking to avoid by refusing the place of 
Logos asarkos back of the incarnation is the very staticism 
that he found at the center of the traditional doctrine of the 
incarnation. And with this staticism, as before noted, goes 
subjectivism. These and other evils come from seeking to 
look beyond the incarnate Christ as the fulness of the revela- 
tion of God. What can we do with a Logos asarkos? Of what 
use is it? Dare we ignore the Christ whom we know and seek 
to go beyond him and seek for a “‘Logos in itself’’? ‘‘We could 
only imagine such a Logos. Like Godhead abstracted from 
its revelation and acts, it would necessarily be an empty 
concept which we would then, of course, feel obliged to fill 
with all kinds of contents of our own arbitrary invention. 
Under the title of a Aéyos &oapxos we pay homage to a 
Deus absconditus and therefore to some image of God which 
we have made for ourselves. And if we were to deal with a 
figure of this kind, we should be dangerously susceptible to 
the temptation, indeed we could hardly escape it, of asking 
whether the revelation and activity of this ‘Logos in itself’ 
can altogether and always be confined to this phenomenon, 
the incarnation in Jesus Christ. If this is not as such the 
content of the eternal will of God, if Jesus Christ is not the 
one Word of God from all eternity, why are we not free, or 
even perhaps obliged, to reckon with other manifestations of 
the eternal Word of God, and to look at Him in the light of 
such manifestations?’’s° 

If then we look beyond the incarnate Word to a Logos 
asarkos, we shall lose the true objectivity and exclusiveness 
of salvation. If the Protestant principle of salvation by grace 
in Christ alone is to be maintained, then we shall need to 

asa JT:1, p. 389. 


29 IV:1, p. 55; Engl. tr. p. 52. 
3° Idem. 
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start from, and finish with, the Christ-event as the beginning 
of the ways and works of God. 

5. It is to be expected, then, that if the incarnation is 
really to be taken as act, this will require not only the rejection 
of the idea of the ‘‘Logos as such” but also with it the idea of 
“God as such’’. Barth says that in Jesus Christ God is both 
wholly like and wholly unlike man. God in Christ must him- 
self become the “‘total recipient of the grace of God”’.s* Herein 
lies the foundation of the reconciliation of the world with 
God. He can become truly man and as such the only true 
man, only if he is free to relinquish his being as it is in itself 
and to become wholly one with man. It is therefore God’s 
nature to become wholly other than himself. How is this 
possible? How can his own Geschichte play itself out as Welt- 
geschichte?3? Barth replies again that the idea of possibility 
itself must be measured by the Christ-event. If we start 
with the Christ-event then ‘‘we can say quite calmly: He 
exists as a first and as a second, above and below, a priori 
and a posteriori.’’33 

But to do this ‘‘we have to free ourselves from two unfor- 
tunate and very arbitrary ways of thinking’. 

In the first place, it is imperative that we no longer think 
of the unity of God as something that exists as enclosed in 
his own being apart from his revelation in Christ. The unity 
of God is not like this. ‘It is a dynamic and living unity, 
not a dead and static. Once we have seen this, we will be 
careful not to regard that mean and unprofitable concept of 
unity as the last word of wisdom and the measure of all 
things. And its application to God will be ruled out once 
and for all.’’35 

When Barth deals with the attributes of God he works out 
this point fully. The true unity of God, he argues there, is 
found in the notion of God’s grace to man in Christ. The 
attributes of God’s righteousness and holiness must therefore 
be subordinated to the idea of grace, as the idea of grace must 


3t IV:2, p. 32; Engl. tr. p. 30. 

32 [V:1, p. 236. 

33 1V:1, p. 220; Engl. tr. pp. 201 f. 
34 1V:1, p. 220; Engl. tr. p. 202. 

38 1V:1, p. 221; Engl. tr. p. 202. 
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itself be interpreted in terms of the act of saving all men in 
Christ.3° The idea of a God apart from his act of saving all 
men in the common Geschichte that he has with all men must 
therefore be used as a limiting concept only.37 

There is, secondly, nothing unworthy of God in saying that 
there is in him a below as well as an above. ‘‘Has there really 
to be something mean in God for Him to be the second, 
below? Does subordination in God necessarily involve an 
inferiority, and therefore a deprivation, a lack?’’3* God is the 
one who is first and second. He commands and obeys in 
humility. He is a third as ‘‘the One who affirms the one and 
equal Godhead through and by and in the two modes of 
being, the One who makes possible and maintains His fellow- 
ship with Himself as the one and the other. In virtue of this 
third mode of being He is in the other two without division 
or contradiction, the whole God in each. But again in virtue 
of this third mode of being He is in neither for itself and 
apart from the other, but in each in its relationship to the 
other, and therefore, in fact, in the totality, the connexion, 
the interplay, the history of these relationships.’’3° Thus 
there is nothing disgraceful in the fact that ‘‘He gives to the 
world created by Him, to man, a part in the history in which 
He is God’’.4° 

6. Finally, it must be noted that the actualization of the 
incarnation requires the rejection of the decretum absolutum 
of Calvin and of orthodox theology. A God in himself back 
of Christ with an absolute counsel is inherently destructive 
of the fact that Christ is the electing God and the elected 
man. Such a God is arbitrary in his choice. He elects and 
saves some men and not others. It is only if we reject the 
idea of such a God with such a counsel that we have certainty 
of the true nature of God as that of grace to all men. Only 
if we replace the idea of a decretum absolutum with that of 
the decretum concretum can we do justice to the fact that the 
covenant of God is inherently open to all mankind (zum 


36 IT:1, §§30, 31. 

37 IT:1, p. 401. 

38 TV:1, p. 221; Engl. tr. p. 202. 

39 IV:1, p. 222; Engl. tr. pp. 202 f. 
4° [V:1, p. 222; Engl. tr. p. 203. 
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vornherein offen nach der ganzen Menschheit hin). Only in 
terms of the decretum concretum can we see that the whole 
God gives himself to us. He is not immune to sin even though 
he does not sin.*? God risks his being for us when in Jesus he 
cries out, ““My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’’s 
To say less than this is to speak docetically of Christ. Only if 
we take the concrete instead of the abstract idea of the counsel 
of God do we have objective atonement. Thus the whole 
essence of God must be reinterpreted in terms of the incarna- 
tion as actualized in terms of Geschichte. 


But we hasten on now to observe what the actualization 
of the incarnation implies with respect to human nature. 
Here too we must interpret from the point of view of the 
Christ-event. 

To do so, we now begin with the question of election. The 
whole idea of the actualization of the incarnation would be 
defeated if the staticism at the heart of the Chalcedonian 
statement were not uprooted forward as well as backward. 
Barth found a deadly calm at the center of the Chalcedonian 
doctrine. He finds that the source of this deadly calm must 
be traced back all the way to a doctrine of the nature of God 
in which death is God and God is dead. There is no cure for 
this deadness at one point unless there is a cure for it at every 
point. Hence the necessity of thinking of Christ as the electing 
God and the commanding God. So also it is necessary to 
think of Christ as the elected and the obedient man. In 
Christ there is an absolute identity of God with man. God is 
wholly like man. At the same time this identity is indirect. 
God is wholly hidden in Christ and therefore wholly unlike 
man in Christ. God is wholly revealed and wholly hidden to 
man in Jesus Christ*. 

Christ then is the elected man. He is, therefore, the only 
real man. In his incarnation he did not adopt an already 
existent human nature. There is no such human nature. 
Human nature came into existence in Christ as the elected 


# 1V:1, p. 60. 

# TV, p23. 

4 1V:1, p. 236. 
41V:1, pp. 134 f. 
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man. And therewith all men came into existence as men. 
For the Geschichte of God’s being is, further, world Geschichte.‘ 
“The humanity of Jesus is not a secondary moment in the 
Christ-event.’’ To start with Jesus Christ as the elect man 
is to disperse the “‘last appearance of contingency, externality, 
incidentality and dispensability which can so easily seem to 
surround the historical aspect of the Christ-event in its 
narrower sense. It is essential and integral to this event 
that it is not only the act of God but that as such it includes 
a human history, the history of the true man, which means 
the existence of the man Jesus.’’47 

The exaltation of man, of all men, is therefore assured by 
the fact that Jesus Christ is both electing God and elected 
man. Everything depends on this point.4* By starting with 
election Barth makes the creation of man subordinate to the 
covenant of grace. Thus the true biblical universalism is 
assured. For in the election of Jesus Christ all men are 
elected.49 He who says Jesus Christ says Jesus Christ and 
his church.’° When we ask who man is, we must reply in 
terms of the ‘common actualisation of divine and human 
essence’’.5* Of course in the inner life of God the essence of 
God needs no actualization. ‘“‘But His divine essence — and 
this is the new thing in Jesus Christ from the divine stand- 
point — needed a special actualisation in the identity of the 
Son of God with the Son of Man, and therefore in its union 
with human essence. In this union it is not immediately 
actual. In this union it is addressed to what is of itself totally 
different human essence. It is directed to a specific goal 
(apotelesma), the reconciliation of the world with God. It is 
made parallel to divine essence, as it were, although with no 
inherent change. It is the divine essence of the Son in the 
act of condescension. It is the divine essence determined and 
characterised by His act, by His existence not only in itself 


4s IV:2, p. 37. 
4 IV:2, p. 37; Engl. tr. p. 35. 
47 1V:2, p. 36; Engl. tr. p. 35. 
48 IV:2, p. 37. 
49 IV:2, p. 38. 
8° [V:2, p. 63. 
8° 1V:2, p. 126; Engl. tr. pp. 113. 
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but also in human essence. And as such it has to become 
actual.’’s 

This common actualization of the divine and the human 
essence may be called the communicatio operationum.3 The 
elevation of human nature took place together with the 
humiliation of God in the incarnation. In the incarnation 
God united divine and human essence in himself. “It is the 
history in which God Himself became and was and is and 
will be very man in His Son Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of 
Man. And the force of this history is the raising, the exaltation 
of human essence by the fact that God Himself lent it His 
own existence in His Son thus uniting it with His own divine 
essence. We refer to the essence common to all men.’’ 

It is by thus actualizing the incarnation both backward 
and forward that Barth seeks to overcome the great calm 
that he finds at the heart of the Chalcedonian creed. It is 
with the idea of Jesus Christ as Geschichte, and therewith as 
the common actualization of the divine and the human nature, 
that Barth seeks to build upon and then go beyond the Creed 
of Chalcedon. The “interpretation” that Barth gives of 
Chalcedon is really in the nature of Umdeutung. The new 
approach to Chalcedon is that of Jesus Christ as the common 
Geschichte between God and man. True enough, Barth does 
not want to place the divine and the human natures of Christ 
on a par with one another. He wants to maintain the dis- 
tinctness of each nature. And God must always have the 
priority over man. Barth thinks that only in terms of 
Geschichte is it really possible to safeguard both the distinct- 
ness of the two natures and their proper union. He thinks 
that by means of actualizing the incarnation through the 
idea of Geschichte he is setting forth the true doctrine of 
sovereign universal grace over against Romanism. He thinks 
that by his concept of God as identical with his act of incarna- 
tion he has overcome the whole idea of natural theology. 
He thinks he has thus furnished the only possible and the 
only wholly objective foundation for Christ’s work of re- 
conciliation. He thinks he has given faith its true object in 


# TV:2, p. 126; Engl. tr. pp. 113 f. 
83 1V:2, p. 127. 84 1V:2, p. 74; Engl. tr. p. 69. 
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the Christ of Geschichte. He thinks he has found the true 
foundation of justification, sanctification and glorification in 
terms of Geschichte. These are guaranteed in advance for all 
men in the fact of their participation in Jesus Christ as 
Geschichte. In short, Barth presents us with the universal 
grace of God for all men, but this grace is the gift of God. 
Since it is God who gives us grace, and since God’s will is 
sovereign even over his own being, therefore grace is new 
even to himself in Christ as the chief and total receiver of 
grace. Thus sovereign grace is at the same time universal 
grace. The basic relation of all men to God is that they are in 
Christ the recipients of the grace of God. As inherently 
grace-receivers all men are also inherently co-laborers with 
Christ in making known to all men that they are in Christ. 

It is thus by a long and roundabout way that Barth takes 
us back to a position not basically different from that of 
Schleiermacher or of Ritschl. By his doctrine of Christ as 
the electing God Barth makes sure that there is nothing in 
God that is not wholly revealed to man. He makes sure that 
God is nothing but love and grace to all men. By making 
Jesus Christ the elected man, the only real man, he makes 
sure that the issue of human life cannot be eternal death for 
any man. Adam is reduced to a shadow of Christ. Thus 
men’s sins in Adam are overcome in advance by their being 
in Christ. Historie is made into an appendage to Geschichte 
lest there should be interference both with the objective 
nature and the universal reach of grace. 

So we have in this actualization of the incarnation on the 
part of Barth nothing less than a very ingenious effort to 
suppress the truth that the creed of Chalcedon was concerned 
to express. Chalcedon did not tell God what he cannot be, 
or must be. It did not define the nature of man in terms of 
final participation in the nature of God, whose nature has 
itself first been conceived as a projection of man’s imagination. 

Barth seeks to escape the idea of the essence of God in 
which death is God and God is dead. He seeks to escape the 
idea of a general anthropology as this is built upon the idea 
of direct revelation in history. He seeks, in short, to escape 
the deadly calm that he finds at the heart of Chalcedon. The 
creed there written, Barth thinks, is composed of the two 
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ideas of a god in himself and of a man in himself, both apart 
from Christ. But his Christ-event which is supposed to be 
the proper biblical substitute for such static theology is com- 
posed of the two components of pure nominalism and pure 
realism. Grace as based on Barth’s Christ-event is free in 
that both God’s being and man’s being is conceived of in 
wholly nominalist fashion. Grace based on Barth’s Christ- 
event is universal in that God’s being and man’s being are 
also conceived of in wholly realistic fashion. From the first 
point of view all contact between God and man in history, 
where alone man lives, is destroyed in terms of pure chance. 
Dr. G. C. Berkouwer has pointed this out in his first book on 
Barth.s5 From the second point of view all contact of God 
with man in history is again lost. It is, on this view, settled 
in advance that all men must believe, for sin is then an impos- 
sibility. Dr. Berkhouwer has pointed this out in his second 
book on Barth.5* Barth seeks to answer Romanism by means 
of his idea of Christ as Geschichte. But the sovereignty of 
grace cannot be established by nominalism and the objectivity 
of grace cannot be established by realism. Barth seeks also 
to go beyond the Reformers and particularly beyond Calvin 
in terms of Geschichte. Calvin holds to an absolute decree, 
says Barth. And Calvin often speaks in terms of God’s direct 
revelation in history. So, says Barth, Calvin does not really 
teach sovereign universal grace. Sovereignty that is not 
universal is not really sovereign. The only grace that is really 
sovereign is that which proceeds from a God who is so sov- 
ereign over his being that he can be the giver of grace and at 
the same time in terms of coexistence with himself can be 
the receiver of grace. And with God in Christ as the receiver 
of grace as well as its giver grace is inherently universal. 
Thus it is again in terms of a combination of nominalism and 
realism, of pure indeterminism with pure determinism, or pure 


ss Karl Barth, 1936. ‘‘Barth and Occam, between these two there is 
this difference: what remained practically latent in Occam comes to 
expression with powerful consistency in Barth, and becomes the foundation 
on which the whole structure of his theology rests’’ (p. 90). 

86 The Triumph of Grace in the Theology of Karl Barth, 1956. “‘If sin is 
ontologically impossible, a transition from wrath to grace in the historical 
sphere is no longer thinkable’’ (p. 233). 
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irrationalism with pure rationalism that Barth seeks to go 
beyond Calvin. 

With Dr. Berkouwer we would therefore say that Barth’s 
theology is destructive of the Reformation principle. This 
principle starts from the idea that Christ has clearly and 
directly spoken to men in the Scriptures. A theology derived 
by simple exegesis of the Scriptures as the direct revelation of 
God is, Barth himself being witness, a wholly different sort 
of theology from a theology derived from speculation apart 
from Scripture. To be sure Barth also exegetes Scripture. 
And no one need deny that Scripture has had its influence on 
him. But he interprets Scripture in terms of a Christ derived 
from pure speculation. His Christ is not the Christ of the 
Scriptures; it is the projection of the moral and spiritual 
ideals of modern man as he casts them up for himself into 
the void. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


G. C. Berkouwer: Faith and Perseverance (Studies in Dogmatics). Trans- 
lated by Robert D. Knudsen. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co. 1958. 256. $4.00. 


The translation of another of the ‘Studies in Dogmatics’’ now makes 
Berkouwer's trilogy on soteriology available in English. The subject of 
Faith and Perseverance is ‘“‘so directly and unmistakably tied in’’ with 
Faith and Justification and Faith and Sanctification that Berkouwer states 
“we cannot believe for a moment that we are approaching a totally new 
subject” (p. 9). While the Reformers were in fundamental agreement on 
justification by faith, there came to be a significant difference between 
the Lutherans and the Reformed on the question of the perseverance of 
the saints. The underlying motif of this volume is to indicate the basic 
misunderstanding of the Lutherans and to reaffirm the genuinely biblical 
perspectives of the Reformed doctrine. The heart of Berkouwer’s argument 
is that ‘‘the perseverance of the saints is not primarily a theoretical prob- 
lem but a confession of faith.... According to the deepest intention of the 
Church, the doctrine... is a song of praise to God’s faithfulness and 
grace’’ (p. 14). 

The brief opening chapter speaks of the “timeliness and relevance” 
of this subject. The central problem of perseverance concerns the question 
of “‘continuity’’, and this question ‘thas again become prominent especially 
through the dialectical theology [which] puts great emphasis on the 
activistic character of faith” (p. 12). The remainder of the work falls into 
two main parts: two chapters presenting a creedal and an historical survey 
(pp. 9-80), and five chapters presenting a biblical analysis of the problems 
of admonition, prayer, temptation, consolation and the reality of per- 
severance (pp. 83-239). 

In the brief survey of the Reformed Creeds, Berkouwer is mainly con- 
cerned to show that the Lutheran understanding of the Reformed view, 
especially as set forth by Schneckenburger, is really a caricature. The 
Heidelberg Catechism is shown to have ‘‘nothing to do with a theoretical, 


tensionless, and lifeless construction” of perseverance (p. 23). Its entire 
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context may be called “ ‘soteriological-Biblical’’ for “it is the stability 
of God’s faithfulness in Christ Jesus, of whom faith speaks here without 
ceasing’ (p. 22). Although the Belgic Confession is admittedly different 
in its design, Berkouwer demonstrates over against the contention of the 
Lutheran Kéberle, that it is in ‘complete agreement” with the Catechism 
and the entire “‘soteriological perspective’ of the Reformation (p. 25). 
Nor is there any deviation from this view in the Canons of Dort. There is 
“no arid, speculative schematism” and “no reference in any way, shape, 
or form to a perseverance that could be explained by one’s own power” 
(p. 27). Entirely absent from these Reformed Creeds is any “proud lan- 
guage of self-exaltation” or “‘speculative reasoning’’; rather, “they confess 
the faithfulness, grace, mercy, and power of God” (idem). They all retain 
the “‘existential tension of faith” and refuse to replace it by a “dangerous 
objectivism’”’ (p. 31). The same basic emphasis is seen in the French, 
Hungarian and Westminster Confessions. The ‘‘continuity” of per- 
severance which is affirmed “‘is possible only from and in faith” (pp. 35 f.). 

Berkouwer discusses the three major controversies relating to per- 
severance in almost the reverse of their historical order: the Remonstrants, 
the Roman Catholics, and the Lutherans. This chapter contains some of 
the more profound theological discussions of the book, while the other 
sections will be readily understood even by the layman. The basic differ- 
ence between the Reformed view and that of the Remonstrants and the 
Roman Catholics cannot be described in terms of the militia Christiana: 
“No, the heart of the opposition lies in the synergistic interpretation of 
the correlation of faith and grace’’ on the part of the latter two groups 
(p. 54). A suggestion by the late K. Schilder is rejected when Berkouwer 
asserts that the Reformed view maintains that it is not only the first move- 
ment of God’s grace, but all of God’s grace which is irresistible. 

Although the Lutheran-Reformed controversy is more complex, Ber- 
kouwer speaks of ‘“‘something thrilling’ (iets aangrijpends) here because 
of a united front against Rome, and ‘‘the same pastoral admonition” and 
“ta common confession of God’s grace’’ (p. 72). While admitting that the 
expressions of some Reformed theologians may have contributed to a lack 
of clarity, Berkouwer insists, however, that this controversy rested mainly 
on a Lutheran misunderstanding of the Reformed doctrine. It is a carica- 
ture of the Reformed view to say that it drew logical deductions in an 
a priori fashion from the doctrine of election. Lutherans should recognize 
that ‘“‘the motif behind the many inperfect theological views about per- 
severance was the same as that which united Lutherans and Reformed 
against Rome in the dispute over the assurance of salvation’”’ (p. 75). This 
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common motif was the sola fide which means the “priority of God’s grace’”’ 
(p. 235). Because of the fresh reflection upon the basic principles of the 
Reformation, there has come to be a greater readiness to discuss this 
doctrine and also a better understanding of Calvin, so that Schnecken- 
burger’s false dilemma already belongs to the past. Werner Elert’s writings 
indicate a better understanding of the Reformed doctrine. In this con- 
nection Berkouwer suggests the possibility of a Lutheran-Reformed agree- 
ment. “If the Reformed on their part will continually warn against the 
danger of speculation and hold fast in simple faith to Jesus Christ as the 
mirror of our election, it may be possible that the Lutherans on their part 
will again reflect on the alienability of grace and again consider the testi- 
mony of Scripture concerning the immutable favor of God. This would 
naturally raise the question of the continuity which at many points in their 
history the Lutheran churches have evaded.... For the doctrine of per- 
severance does not intend to be anything more than an expression of the 
mystery of preservation” (p. 80). 

The closely related subjects of admonition and temptation are treated 
separately in chapters four and six. Objectors ask whether ‘‘the doctrine 
of the perseverance of the saints does not really disregard all the earnest 
admonitions of the Holy Scriptures, and is therefore shown to be nothing 
else than a speculative construction in which the living and real militia 
Christiana has no more place” (p. 90). But Berkouwer notes that the very 
passages which contain admonition and warning against falling away con- 
tain in the same context ‘‘consolation about the unchangeableness of God’s 
grace”’ (p. 96). Scripture is a unity and it is impossible to try to play off 
one writer as static against another as dynamic. The resolution of the 
problem gives a clarity for the believer, not a rational clarity, however, 
for the believer ‘does not depend on himself but rather on grace; and 
therefore naturally is admonished to remain in this faith’ (p. 98). All 
synergism must be avoided and the sola fide maintained here as in all of 
soteriology. Regarding this ‘‘central datum” of the doctrine all “‘logicistic 
systematization and speculation” are impossible, for ‘‘God’s preservation 
and our self-preservation do not stand in mere coordination but in a mar- 
velous way they are in correlation.... Our preservation of ourselves is 
entirely oriented to God’s preservation of us” (pp. 103f.). The whole 
gospel speaks this way ‘“‘because perseverance is not something that is 
merely handed down to us, but it is something that comes to realization 
only in the path of faith’ (pp. 110f.). 

That ‘‘continuity” in perseverance can be stressed in the face of the 
trying temptations that face the believer is not due to his own “stability 
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or... the inadequate power of satanic temptation” (p. 178). Rather it 
“depends altogether on the... the Scriptural view of God....in the 
faithfulness and stability of Him who does not let the work of His hands 
go” (idem). It is a truth understood by faith that “human resistance to 
temptation is not an autonomous complement to divine faithfulness. It is 
its fruit’ (p. 196). The believer’s understanding of this doctrine is im- 
portant: “Because of their understanding of the faithfulness and the 
preservation of God, believers can offer resistance in time of temptation. 
Admonished and consoled, they can then immediately submit themselves 
to... further admonition” (idem). Along these lines Berkouwer rejects 
the humanistic views of Schleiermacher as well as the irrationalistic views 
of Volz and Otto and the dialectical view of Edmund Schlink. 

But perseverance is not ‘at all conceivable apart from prayer’ for ‘‘we 
persevere only through the exercise of faith and prayer” (p. 131). The dis- 
cussion takes up the prayers of believers, the intercession of Christ, and 
the prayer of the Holy Spirit. Berkouwer approves of Barth’s statement 
that there is ‘‘ ‘a conditioning (Bestimmung) of God by the prayer of faith’ ”’ 
not because God is ‘‘bound by the ‘power’ of human prayer” but because 
“‘He has bound Himself in the greatness of His compassion to His promise 
that He listens to the one who takes his refuge in Him” (p. 130). The 
fifth chapter consists predominantly of Scriptural quotation to illustrate 
that prayer is indispensable in the perseverance of the saints. 

There is consolation in the doctrine of perseverance (ch. 7). In fact, 
this doctrine is ‘‘really founded in the Scriptures only if it understands and 
brings to clear expression that the meaning and the possibility of this 
doctrine reside exclusively in being preserved. That is the only foundation 
for this consoling doctrine of the Church” (pp. 202 f.). There is even con- 
solation for the believer ‘‘im the hearing of admonition” (p. 213). Basically 
the consolation never exists apart from the faithfulness of God and the 
covenant of grace which calls for trusting faith. And faith recognizes that 
what is impossible with man is possible with God. 

In the final chapter Berkouwer tries to set forth the “‘reality’’ of this 
perseverance. ‘‘The correlation between faith and the salvation of the 
Lord is precisely of such a nature that it is impossible to speak separately 
of faith and then only afterward to proceed to reality.... Faith is con- 
cerned with nothing else than reality’ (p. 219). But what is the nature 
of this reality? Berkouwer wrestles with this ‘‘ontic’’ problem of per- 
severance. “Here one cannot speak of an ontology of grace, but only of 
preservation and faith.... There is only that constancy which faith 
finds in Him who remains eternally true and does not let go the work of 
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His hands” (p. 225). But one must be careful since ‘“‘we have to do with 
being and abiding” (p. 228). The deeply religious attitude of the Reformed 
doctrine is evident in the fact that it did not view “the constancy of 
God’s faithfulness and the perseverance of the sants dualistically, as two 
separate, or at best two complimentary things, but that it has seen them 
in a unique correlation .... accepted on the basis of the Holy Scriptures, 
precisely because grace has not been viewed primarily as something infused, 
but as forgiveness, as mercy” (p. 233). Thus the reality of this per- 
severance brings one to the constant wonder of God’s preservation. 


From the above survey of the contents of the volume, it will be apparent 
that the many fine qualities of Berkouwer’s other dogmatic studies are also 
present in Faith and Perseverance. In an interesting way the author has 
sought to defend the true Reformed view and reaffirm it in the face of mis- 
understanding. Doctrine is not dull and uninteresting. Indeed, it is itself 
a means of prasing God! 

It is clear throughout that Berkouwer has been primarily concerned with 
the Lutheran misunderstanding of the Reformed doctrine. He has certainly 
succeeded in showing that the sola fide of the Reformation also underlies 
the doctrine of perseverance. And his suggestion as to how the two 
branches of the Reformation may again find unity on this doctrine is 
challenging. In view of this orientation toward the Lutheran misunder- 
standing, it is understandable that Berkouwer has not gone beyond a re- 
affirmation of the historic Reformed view. Questions deserving considera- 
tion within the Reformed view are not handled. We may hope that 
Berkouwer will produce another work sometime in which the Reformed 
view is more fully and deeply developed. On one score it seems that the 
Lutheran reaction has kept him from doing full justice to the historic 
Reformed view. Since the Lutheran reaction concerned largely what it 
considered an a priori deduction from the doctrine of election, Berkouwer 
does well to reject the idea of any such logical deduction. However, there 
is a very significant relationship for faith and perseverance to the doctrine 
of election, and Berkouwer unfortunately says very little about it. 

While the virtue of Berkouwer’s book lies in its strong defense of the 
Reformed view over against a Lutheran misunderstanding, its weakness 
lies in the failure to distinguish this genuine Reformed view from the 
dialectical theology, especially of Barth. In the very first chapter Ber- 
kouwer tells us that the problem of continuity in perseverance has again 
become prominent through the dialectical theology, and it is therefore 
unfortunate that he does so little to indicate the character of this renewed 
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concern. We have also become accustomed to expect an up-to-date survey 
of contemporary theology in the Dogmatic Studies, and hence it is doubly 
disappointing to find this absent in a volume which calls attention to it at 
the outset. Apart from the three references to Barth in the first chapter 
which call attention to the timeliness of the subject-matter, there are only 
five other brief references to Barth, and two of these are in footnotes. An 
organized presentation of Barth’s view of perseverance is not given. Even 
more disappointing than the paucity of reference, is the ambiguity of the 
references. 

Berkouwer nowhere gives us a clear statement as to the relation of 
Barth’s view of perseverance to the historic Reformed view of the Con- 
fessions. While the irrationalistic views of Volz and Otto are rejected and 
Edmund Schlink’s dialectical view of temptation is repudiated, one is left 
to wonder about Barth’s position. We are told that it was especially in its 
early phase that this theology ‘denied that there could be a continuity 
that was anchored in us” (p. 13). Apparently Berkouwer means to em- 
phasize the words “in us” because a few lines later, quoting from the 
early phase of Barth, he claims that ‘‘no one could wish to contradict the 
words of Barth: ‘It has to be a relation whose being must be renewed every 
moment to remain true...’ (idem). 

The problem becomes acute in the last chapter on ‘The Reality of 
Perseverance’. While every Reformed theologian would wish to reject the 
Roman Catholic ‘‘ontology of grace’’, there is some ambiguity as to the 
type of solution that the ‘“‘ontic”’ problem of perseverance demands. Ber- 
kouwer speaks of certain ‘‘ontological categories” which must be rejected. 
So the continuity of perseverance is certainly not “something physical 
(that] continues in existence once it is’’ (p. 45). Grace is not “something 
physical’, but it is just as important to point out that not even the physical 
thing continues in existence once it is; it must be continuously preserved 
and governed by God (cf. Berkouwer’s The Providence of God). Instead 
of referring to ‘ontological categories’’, it is possible to speak about “‘being 
and abiding” in another way. Ina footnote Berkouwer states that “Barth’s 
defense of this continuity may make us realize even more that there is 
another possibility of speaking about being and abiding than in terms of an 
objective, causal reasoning, in terms of which the heart of the Reformed 
confession of perseverance has been often construed. This other possibility 
lies in the connection between faith and the sovereign grace of God” (p. 
245, note 21). But Berkouwer nowhere states that his own emphasis of 
‘being and abiding”’ in faith and prayer through the grace of God is different 
from the “continuity” of Barth. Yet it ought to be clear that Berkouwer’s 
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endorsement of the Canons of Dort involves a position that Barth could 
only describe as ‘‘static’’, in spite of the ‘‘dynamic” elements involved in it. 
Berkouwer does not mean that regeneration must be constantly “‘renewed”’ 
nor does he mean that faith is not ‘‘possessed’”’ by man under the constant 
sustaining grace of God. And these are matters of such importance that 
they deserve careful enumeration in distinguishing the Reformed view of 
continuity from the Barthian. It would appear that the static-dynamic 
alternative is not satisfactory in setting forth the view of perseverance. 
It is necessary certainly to distinguish the dynamic element in the Reformed 
from the Roman Catholic view as Berkouwer does (pp. 52, 54) and the 
same must be done between the Reformed and Barthian if one chooses to 
describe the Reformed view as dynamic. On the other hand there is some- 
thing which the Reformed view maintains which Barth will continue to 
call “static”. It should be added that the difficulty of understanding 
Berkouwer is complicated in the translation since the translator has not 
consistently followed Berkouwer in the use of italics and quotation marks 
concerning the word “‘ontic’’ (cf., e. g., pp. 222-225 with the Dutch pp. 
195-198). 

In this respect it may be added that Berkouwer would serve his readers 
well if he would carefully explain the meaning he gives to terms which 
have become current through the dialectical theology. ‘‘Static’’ and 
“dynamic” have already been mentioned. One would be helped to know 
just what Berkouwer means by such terms as “existential’’, ‘‘activistic”’, 
“religious not metaphysical”, ‘“‘no system’’, and the like. The translator 
has added a footnote to indicate that Berkouwer’s use of the term “limiting 
situations” is not the same as the current meaning the term has received 
through Karl Jaspers. (Cf. also Barth’s indication that Berkouwer and 
he do not understand the same thing by the term “‘christological’”’ in 
Kirchliche Dogmatik I11/3, 1. Halfte, pp. 198-206). 

One virtue of this volume is its repeated appeal to Scripture. Although 
one could desire more exegetical consideration and a fuller discussion of 
the sin against the Holy Spirit, the work abounds in Scripture quotation 
to illustrate the major problems of the doctrine. This feature alone gives 
the work something of a popular character, so that it can be read and 
studied profitably by laymen as well as by theologians. Such a reading 
will certainly stimulate the believer as a miles christianus to heed the 
admonitions of Scripture as he faces temptation and enable him, through 
a better knowledge of the doctrine, to persevere through the preserving 
grace of his faithful covenant God. 

The translation is on the whole a fine piece of work and those who can 
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not read the original work in Dutch will be grateful to have the volume 
available in English. It is, however, regrettable that the publisher insists 
on eliminating so many footnotes, even some without a Dutch context, 
and further that all the footnotes are pushed to the last few pages of the 
book. That sentences must sometimes be broken up in course of transla- 
tion is obvious, but it would seem to go too far to begin a new paragraph 
in the middle of what was originally a single sentence. On the other hand, 
the English edition is an improvement because of the addition of indices, 
though the subject index could be more complete and some inac- 
curacies are found even here. A number of typographical errors should be 
corrected in the second edition of the work. On the whole, however, the 
publisher and translator are to be commended for producing a pleasing 
volume which hardly reads like a translation. 
Frep H. KLoosTER 
Basel, Switzerland 


ed. Carl F. H. Henry: Revelation and the Bible. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House. 1958. 413. $6.00. 


This ambitious and notable symposium serves to bring together an 
extensive amount of contemporary evangelical thinking on the authority 
of Scripture. While not fully representative in its range of thinkers, it is 
fairly comprehensive in its coverage of the subject. According to Editor 
Henry, ‘‘The writers of this symposium support the high view as over 
against the classic liberal repudiation and the neo-orthodox evasion of 
scriptural inspiration” (p. 9). That this ‘high view’’ is defined in terms of 
contrast to liberalism and neo-orthodoxy rather than in terms of the strict 
faith in inerrancy held by traditional Protestant orthodoxy is apparent 
by the editor’s statement and by the inclusion of writers who would 
similarly define the matter. 

G. C. Berkouwer, writing on ‘General and Special Divine Revelation”, 
views the problem in terms of three questions of current relevancy: 1. The 
question of terminology: ‘‘Can we distinguish between various types of 


revelation? If so do we do justice to God’s revelation in its greatness and 
indestructible unity?” (p. 13). 2. The attack on Christianity’s absolutism: 
Has not special revelation in the past century been attacked from the 
viewpoint of ‘‘a much wider general revelation’? (idem). 3. The danger 
of Rome: Will not general revelation become a route to the Romanizing 
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of our faith by way of ascribing too great a value to natural knowledge? 
Berkouwer refuses to see the possibility of conflict between general and 
special revelation when the two are biblically grounded; general revelation 
in biblical terms is not the “natural theology” of Rome. It is not a second 
source of knowledge; its level is ‘that of Psalm 8 and Romans 1 — the 
level of the revelation of guilt, and of the discovery of the dealings of 
God through eyes made to see anew through the power of the Holy Spirit” 
(p. 19). Berkouwer thus finds general revelation in the facts of guilt, 
estrangement and conscience. Man everywhere is inescapably “involved 
with God” and cannot free himself from God’s revelation and command. 
The distinction between general and special revelation is removed at the 
end, when God dwells with men (Rev. 21:3) and all things are made new. 
“The special revelation of God in Jesus Christ is the divine answer to 
this guilt as the surprise of God's love, as the new spring of God’s mercy” 
(p. 23). This striking interpretation, unfortunately, raises more questions 
than it answers. Is the general revelation of God to be identified with or 
reduced to his law? Guilt and estrangement are made basic to the religious 
and human situation rather than sin; the difference is vital, and the shift 
cannot be made lightly. Anthropologists have classified all cultures as 
either guilt or shame cultures, both being varying forms of a common 
estrangement; both have a basically social context, though not without 
a transcendental aspect, whereas sin has a basically theocentric reference. 
Although twice referring to the doctrine of creation in passing, Berkouwer 
does not make it basic to general revelation, and it is questionable whether 
a sound doctrine of general revelation can be built on any other foundation 
than that of God as sovereign and absolute creator. The reference to 
Psalm 8 and Romans 1 is valid, but the fact of creation, rather than the 
human context, is the true starting point. By beginning with the human 
context, Berkouwer naturally finds the anthropocentric terminology of 
guilt and estrangement to be more pertinent than the theocentric fact of 
sin. Furthermore, in a symposium on revelation and the Bible, Berkouwer 
by-passes the Bible for the personal ‘‘special revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ”. Despite the fleeting references to the Bible, in particular the 
closing citation of II Peter 1:19, there is no integral linking of special 
revelation to the Bible. General revelation is seen in the personal facts of 
guilt and estrangement, and special revelation in the personal fact of rec- 
onciliation. Subjectivism reigns triumphant, and all revelation disappears 
into the irrelevance of hopelessly personal experience. 

Gordon H. Clark considers “Special Divine Revelation as Rational”. 
Clark, whose zeal for orthodoxy is beyond question, here develops precisely 
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his point of difference with Van Til. Clark by no means by-passes the 
theocentric fact of sin; its noetic effect he recognizes as involved in all 
man’s apprehension of general revelation, but, in terms of the Westminster 
Confession, he sees in it ‘‘a prior and inherent inadequacy as well” (p. 27). 
General revelation is inadequate, and special revelation is necessary, but 
it comes to man not only as the truth of God but as rational truth. Here 
Clark wisely notes that not only is there a difference between Augustine 
and Kant in defining faith but in defining reason as well. This difference 
of definition is more than twofold, as witness the difference between 
seventeenth century rationalists (contrasting reason with sensation) and 
Thomas Aquinas (contrasting revelation with reason and including sen- 
sation in reason). This is the background of the Scholastic attempt to 
relate faith and reason, which remain two basically alien worlds, of its 
use of the method of analogy as a bridge, and of its use of univocal and 
equivocal thinking, which Clark correctly sees as a failure, in that the two 
worlds are never brought together. Modern philosophy has solved the 
dilemma by denying faith in favor of reason. But, without revelation, 
reason, having no criteria, has turned on itself, denied logic itself as more 
than a mental construct, and ended in skepticism and irrationalism. Neo- 
orthodoxy has not escaped this latter dilemma. It denies the law of contra- 
diction and abolishes the difference between truth and falsity and asserts, 
as Clark points out, that ‘God can reveal himself ... through false pro- 
positions as well as through true ones. We can never be sure, therefore, 
that what God tells us is true. Falsehood and truth have equal value”’ (p. 
36). The Reformation held to a rational revelation which preserved the 
distinction between truth and falsity. Scripture is understood by Scripture, 
is its own infallible interpreter, using the law of contradiction, which is 
“not an external test of Scripture” but an exemplification and facet of 
revelation. The laws of logic are necessary in order to make language 
meaningful and capable of conveying literal truths. “If reason, i. e., logic, 
which makes speech possible, is a God-given faculty, it must be adequate 
to its divinely appointed task. ... revelation is not only rational, but it 
is the only hope of maintaining rationality. And this is corroborated by 
the actual consistency that we discover when we examine the verbally 
inspired revelation called the Bible” (p. 41). Clark’s thinking is thus a 
magnificent and earnest effort to bring all things into captivity to Christ 
and his word. Certain questions, however, come to mind immediately. 
Since reason has meant different things to different philosophies, its 


definition is accordingly conditioned by the basic premises of that phi- 
losophy. The Greek and the consistently Christian definitions therefore 
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cannot be identified. Again, not only is the concept of reason conditioned, 
but also the method of analogy, and Clark, in demonstrating the fallacy 
of the method of analogy in Thomas, has only eliminated the validity of 
the Scholastic method. The Scholastic method shared certain common 
errors with the Greek, both of whom assumed that words must simply be 
used either univocally or equivocally, and that predication must be the 
same for God as for man. Again, the Scholastics used analogy to transcend 
analogy and assumed an ultimate reality which was inclusive of God. 
Clark, in so ably and precisely recognizing the varying concepts of reason, 
needs to go further and recognize that each concept uses the method of 
analogy in terms of certain presuppositions and towards a certain end, 
and with a different conception of what it is. 

“Special Revelation as Historical and Personal” is considered by Paul 
K. Jewett, who writes with both intellectual and literary ability. The 
question raised, he points out, by many thinkers is the impossibility of 
bringing history and eternity together, and an answer is impossible only 
so long as we have the mind of the Greeks and must either deny a revelation 
in history by denying the possibility of the transcendence of history and 
the reality of any eternal realm, or else seek flight from the mutability of 
time and space into the realm of eternal ideas. Scripture sees “history as 
the medium of disclosure’, although Jewett fails to say how and why. 
Revelation is personal, because God is not ‘The Great Anonymous” 
but has a name and is personal. ‘The final name of God is Jesus Christ”’ 
(p. 56), and the goal of all revelation is to see the face of God. In the course 
of his study, Jewett gives a penetrating analysis of Brunner’s own failures 
in meeting the problem of revelation, pointing out that the strictly anthro- 
pocentric personalism of Brunner ends up in a solipsism whereby real com- 
munication is destroyed. God and conceptuality are made ‘mutually ex- 
clusive” in Brunner’s own statement, ‘‘ ‘One cannot be related to God by 
way of thinking, without having thereby, at the same time, ceased to be 
related to God’”’ (p. 55), so that we may conclude that, man’s only ex- 
perience being ultimately a soliloquy, this personalism ends in a vast im- 
personalism. Jewett’s weakness, like Berkouwer’s, is a neglect of the 
doctrine of creation, whereby God, as the creator of time can make time 
and history the medium of disclosure and revelation. Again, on this same 
foundation, the ultimate personalism of reality is guaranteed precisely 


because every fact, as a created fact, has a personal meaning, coming 
from a personal God. Revelation, general and special, is personal because 
God, the creator and source of meaning, is himself personal. 

A philologist, William J. Martin, ably discusses ‘Special Revelation as 
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Objective’. For Martin, the only escape from the deadlock of relativity in 
human thought is objective revelation such as Scripture affords. He gives 
a thoughtful interpretation of II Corinthians 10:13, and its assertion that 
the only true measure is ‘“‘an extra-cosmic measuring unit’ (p. 69). The 
word ‘“‘canon”, meaning “‘measuring-rod” was a wise choice for “the 
corpus of authoritative writings comprising the divine revelation”’, for the 
Bible is our standard measure, apart from which meaning is impossible. 
“The alternative to the acceptance of an extraneous standard is to perish. 
It is the fateful ‘either-or’: either we live by every word that proceeds from 
the mouth of God or we die (Matt. 4:4)’’ (p. 72). 

“Special Revelation as Scriptural’ is treated by Ned B. Stonehouse, 
who ably presents the necessity of inscripturation. To maintain the in- 
scripturation of special revelation means to hold a radically different 
estimate of the formation of the canon from that held by opponents of 
this concept of inscripturation. The standards of choice were thus derived 
from the Scriptures and recognition was the reaction of response. But to 
regard revelation as scriptural is not to chase away history, for the revela- 
tion is covenantal and eschatological. Historic (geschichtlich) significance 
is for Scripture inseparable from the historical (historisch), and hence in- 
scripturation was a necessity to preserve the validity of the historical and 
divine purpose of redemption. Biblical faith thus finds the validity of 
history in the validity of inscripturation. 

James I. Packer is as stimulating as ever in his analysis of ‘‘Contempo- 
rary Views of Revelation”. To summarize his concise but detailed sum- 
mary would require too much space, but suffice it so say that Packer sees 
that, beginning with Schleiermacher, modern theology has made man’s 
self-consciousness the ultimate starting point in theology and has been 
unable to transcend man’s subjective experience and gain revelation. It 
has had a hostility to revelation while needing its authority. The con- 
temporary attempt to read the Bible, not as revelation but as a human 
witness to revelation, makes both the record and the appreciation subjec- 
tive, and “theology, so conceived, is no more than a dexterous attempt to 
play off two brands of subjectivism against each other’. By denying the 
revealed and historical nature of the record while insisting on its categories 
it encourages ‘‘a kind of Biblical double-talk’’ (p. 98). 


So we see that the idea of an objective presentation of revelation in 
history, when divorced from the idea of divinely authoritative record, 
can only in principle be maintained on a illuministic basis. Before I can 
find revelation in history, I must first receive a private communication 
from God: and by what objective standard can anyone check this? There 
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is no norm for testing private revelations. We are back in subjectivism 
with a vengeance (p. 101). 


The modern views, while aiming to restore biblical authority to the older 
liberal position, nevertheless fail completely, and “‘the Bible’s own view of 
itself” as ‘“‘an infallible written revelation from God” alone suffices to 
escape the collapse into subjectivism and the destruction of meaning (pp. 
103 f.). 

“The Witness of Scripture to its Inscripturation’”’, according to Alan M. 
Stibbs, is indeed circular reasoning, but this by no means invalidates its 
validity but is the necessary means of agreement. The problem of inspira- 
tion he sees as a form of the problem of predestination and free will, the 
issue being the reconciliation of “the perfection of the divine determination 
of the finished product with the true freedom and inevitable imperfections 
of the human writers” (p. 111). This joint working Stibbs illustrates in the 
words of Caiaphas (John 11:50), words prophetic and from God while still 
voicing an ungodly man’s purpose. God, who is able to use an opponent 
of Christ as the instrument of prophecy, is all the more able to use devout 
men as the agents of his Word, and to this Scripture, in the various ways 
cited, gives abundant testimony. 

“Our Lord’s Use of Scripture”, according to Pierre Ch. Marcel, is such 
that it is impossible to see Scripture as other than inspired and normative 
for all time without departing from Christ’s position. For Christ, Scrip- 
ture interpreted Scripture, and Marcel ably cites important and interesting 
passages in confirmation and development of this. “‘New Testament Use 
of the Old Testament”’ is, in Roger Nicole’s analysis, a broader confirma- 
tion of the same fact. Nicole gives an excellent discussion of the accuracy 
and meaning of the Old Testament references and the presuppositions of 
the whole of the New that the Old Testament was the infallible Word of 
God. This authority in terms of ‘‘The Canon of the Old Testament’”’ is 
excellently analyzed by Edward J. Young who states: 


When the Word of God was written it became Scripture and, inasmuch 
as it had been spoken by God, possessed absolute authority. Since it 
was the Word of God, it was canonical. That which determines the 
canonicity of a book, therefore, is the fact that the book is inspired of 
God. Hence a distinction is properly made between the authority which 
the Old Testament books possess as divinely inspired, and the recogni- 
tion of that authority on the part of Israel (p. 156). 


The reception, formation, division and extent of the canon are ably studied 
and summarized. 
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G. Douglas Young gives a masterly analysis of ‘‘The Apocrypha” in 
which the major issues are succinctly summarized and answered. Herman 
Ridderbos on ‘‘The Canon of the New Testament” is especially important 
for his analysis of the biblical concept of tradition, which is firmly linked 
to the apostles, and was speedily inscripturated. No appeal to a tradition 
in opposition to, or separate from, the authoritative witness of the New 
Testament is thus possible. As a result, the basic issue is the New Testa- 
ment idea of the canon. 


It must be emphasized that the Church does not control the Canon, but 
the Canon controls the Church. For the same reason the Canon cannot 
be the product of the decision of the Church. The Church cannot ‘make’ 
or ‘lay down’ its own standard. All that the Church can lay down is 
this, that it has received the Canon asa standard and a rule for faith and 
life, handed down to it with absolute authority (p. 196). 


Geoffrey W. Bromiley gives a comprehensive survey of ‘The Church 
Doctrine of Inspiration”, of necessity brief but regrettably passing over 
the creedal and confessional expressions which are certainly of central im- 
portance, and to which a separate study should have given attention. 
We can be grateful, however, for this historical survey of a neglected aspect 
of the subject, although it unfortunately studies only the negative aspects 
of the picture. R. A. Finlayson, having the narrower confines of ‘“‘Con- 
temporary Ideas of Inspiration’, gives an especially fine analysis, certainly 
one of the most rewarding in an able symposium. The modern antithesis 
between the Scriptures and divine revelation, revelation as encounter and 
revelation as communication, and between the Word of God and the 
text of Scripture, are ably analysed and answered in a chapter that leaves 
one hungry for more from the author’s pen. 

Everett F. Harrison presents an able discussion of ‘‘The Phenomena of 
Scripture’’ but raises questions at points. For example, he states that ‘‘the 
Bible itself, in advancing its own claim of inspiration, says nothing precise 
about its inerrancy” (p. 238) and “It does not require us to hold inerrancy, 
though this is a natural corollary of full inspiration’ (p. 250). The first 
statement is only true if explicit and propositional statements are sought, 
and the second nullifies itself in that full inspiration does require its corol- 
lary of inerrancy. Harrison, however, by his own citation, follows James 
Orr at this point in his doctrine of inspiration. 

Bernard Ramm’s study of “The Evidence of Prophecy and Miracle” 
follows Berkouwer in by-passing the symposium’s limitation of subject to 
revelation and the Bible to seek verification of ‘the Christian religion” (p. 
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258). His terminology is at times curious. Thus, prophecy and miracle are 
“participants in revelation and redemption” (p. 260); that they are aspects 
of it, we can understand, but participants is a usage that is difficult to 
follow. Ramm deals with miracles in terms of the natural (and, by implica- 
tion, primitive) man’s contention with nature and his development of ‘‘an 
alphabet (or calculus) of power.... man is aware when something tran- 
scends his alphabet of power. Something which suddenly stands outside 
this alphabet speaks to him of a power greater than what he has heretofore 
experienced, and usually points man to an Omnipotent Spirit.’’ God 
controls this alphabet, and a miracle “impresses man because it transcends 
his alphabet of power” (p. 261). Ramm’s concept of the alphabet of power 
is power in terms of cultural experience, not in terms of objective reality or 
science, much less God. It is impressive to man “because it transcends his 
alphabet of power’, not because it speaks directly of God. Impressiveness 
and transcendence are not enough and can in themselves point to the de- 
monic in some cultures. This isan appraoch that both begins with man and 
dies with him. Again, Ramm holds, with regard to Deut. 18:21-22 that 
“The corollary necessarily follows: if the thing does come to pass, the 
prophet speaks from God. The fulfilled prophetic utterance points out 
the true prophet of God’’ (p. 254). But the test of fulfilment cannot be 
taken in isolation from the rest of the Mosaic discourse, which includes the 
ban on idolatry (Deut. 13) and the conception that all of revelation is one 
fundamental “word” (Deut. 4:2), to which, for an appointed time, “‘words”’ 
could be added, but never a new word. 

“The Holy Spirit and the Scriptures” is considered by J. Theodore 
Mueller, who gives an excellent statement of their relationship, the perils 
of detachment, and the necessary consequences of accepting the relation- 
ship. The contents of his essay need to be both studied and preached 
widely. “The Principles of Interpretation” are studied by Ernest F. 
Kevan in an able survey. At one point the reviewer would take strong 
exception, that is, to his questioning of the permanent validity of some 
Scripture, citing the Levitical prescriptions as an example (p. 298). Cer- 
tainly, the particular meaning is often no longer applicable, but the prin- 
cipial meaning remains. For example, the sacrifices of Leviticus 4 are no 
longer required, but its basic concept that privilege and responsibility 
mean greater culpability most definitely remains. 

Donald J. Wiseman on “Archaeological Confirmation of the Old Testa- 
ment”’ and F. F. Bruce on ‘“‘Archaeological Confirmation of the New Tes- 
tament” give us two essays which are exceptionally well-done surveys. 
Neither is ready to read too much into such confirmation while nonethe- 
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less giving the compelling nature of the witness. Wiseman concludes, 
“Ultimately the truth or ‘confirmation’ of the Old Testament rests in God 
and does not depend on the human science of archaeology, valuable though 
it is” (p. 316), and Bruce states “Christianity is a historical revelation; 
archaeology can illuminate the history, but it is not by means of archae- 
ology that the revelation itself is apprehended as truth” (p. 331). 

“Reversals of Old Testament Criticism” are competently surveyed by 
Nicholas H. Ridderbos, who wisely refrains from reading too much into 
the recent changes. Indeed, as he points out, the orthodox Old Testament 
scholar is ‘“‘more isolated than ever before” as today even “many Roman 
Catholic authors are indulging in Biblical criticism and this meets with 
more or less official approval” (p. 350). ‘Reversals of New Testament 
Criticism” are described by Merrill C. Tenney in another concise and 
thoughtful chapter with the calm assurance that “Time is on the side of 
the believer who has confidence in the eternal truth of God revealed in 
the Scriptures” (p. 367). The stimulation to historical and textual research 
provided by biblical criticism has enriched the evangelical thinker’s aware- 
ness of the background and meaning of Scripture. 

J. Norval Geldenhuys, like other writers in. this symposium, writes on a 
subject about which he has already prepared a detailed work, his study of 
Supreme Authority. Here he writes on ‘Authority and the Bible’. He 
brings to his essay the same vigorous grasp of the subject together with 
fluency of presentation, as he describes the authority and binding power 
Scripture claims for itself. 

The concluding essay on ‘‘The Unity of the Bible”, by Frank E. Gaebe- 
lein, again defends, though obliquely and briefly, the validity of circular 
reasoning. Gaebelein states also, ‘In the case of Scripture, unity and 
authority are closely linked, just as unity and inspiration are near rela- 
tions” (p. 390). He presents an excellent discussion of the persistent and 
dishonest misrepresentation of inerrancy by its opponents. However, in 
dealing with the problems of Scripture that seem to cast doubt on inerrancy, 
he sees two answers: first, “suspended judgment”, and, second, ‘‘the 
Christological integration of Scripture. And that is nothing less than a 
rethinking of the whole concept of inerrancy and verbal inspiration” 
(p. 397). What this re-examination means, we cannot be sure, nor why it 
is necessary, nor why it should be begun if ‘‘the Christological unity of the 
Bible requires the believer to take his stand with his Lord when it comes to 
the full reliability of the Word’’ (p. 398). If the reliability is full, how can 
inerrancy be re-thought? If not, what constitutes the area of reliability? 
The issue has not been clarified, and the citation from Bishop Moule is a 
homiletical rather than philosophical answer. 
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It will be apparent from this hasty review, which cannot do justice to 
the rich and varied contents of this symposium, that this is an important 
and thoughtful book. It is a pleasure to note also that the subject of 
inspiration has come in for renewed attention in recent years, as witness 
the republication of Warfield’s The Inspiration and Authority of the Bible 
(with its very important introduction by C. Van Til), the Westminster 
symposium on The Infallible Word, Walvoord’s symposium on Inspiration 
and Interpretation, Edward J. Young’s Thy Word is Truth, and other works. 
One important area, regrettably, is covered by none of these works, nor 
by this present work. There is an unhappy tendency on the part of evangel- 
ical scholars, perhaps slightly brainwashed by the opposition, to under- 
rate the evangelical tradition and to criticize past defenses of inspiration 
and inerrancy. That the scholarship of protestant orthodoxy in the past 
has had its defects is assured; nor is a final system to be expected. But the 
fact remains that the Reformation had to contend against two powerful 
forces, the Renaissance and the Counter-Reformation. The former gained 
the victory and, as the Enlightenment, created the modern world. Pro- 
testant orthodoxy faced a far more serious threat to its very existence than 
is generally appreciated. Before the attack was fully vocal, beginning, 
indeed, with the Reformers, it saw the doctrine of inspiration as basic and 
central to the issue. That doctrine, hammered out in creedal and theological 
debate, is a monumental achievement, and the present ability of reviving 
orthodoxy to formulate a broad and effective philosophy rests on that 
great heritage. 

Here a personal note is in order. This reviewer's theological education 
was pronouncedly modernist. Despite the liberal contempt of orthodoxy’s 
intelligence and scholarship, he soon found that most of the intelligence 
and scholarship was in the camp of orthodoxy, and he found it to be a 
world rich, powerful and magnificent in its heritage of faith and scholarship. 
Let orthodoxy know its strength. The Davids of today cannot succeed in 
Saul’s armor. 


Rousas JOHN RUSHDOONY 
Santa Cruz, California 


ed. Walter Leibrecht: Religion and Culture. Essays in Honor of Paul 
Tillich. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1959. xi, 401. $7.50. 


Paul Tillich continues to attract attention and to receive accolades for 
his “‘apologetic”’ effort basically to reinterpret the Christian faith in terms 
that will appeal to the contemporary mind. Among these tributes is this 
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collection of essays which has been compiled by Walter Leibrecht, the 
executive director of the Evanston Institute of Ecumenical Studies. 

A fair amount of unity has been brought into the collection by its 
arrangement under general heads. Under the caption, ‘Religion and the 
Dilemmas of Contemporary Existence’, Erich Fromm deplores the de- 
humanization that has been introduced by “human relations”; Karl 
Jaspers pleas for a regenerated human elite to lead us out of the impasse 
of our atom-beclouded existence; and the political realist, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, confesses contritely that at one time he was unrealistic enough 
to be hoodwinked by Marxist utopianism. 

In a second section, “Religion and Creativity’, Karl Barth in exalted 
style pays a “stammering”’ tribute to the genius of Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart, who unhampered by prosy moralisms went (existentially?) his 
untroubled way capturing in music the goodness of God’s creation; while, 
much in the shadow of the Basel lion, Nels F. S. Ferré stammers out a plea 
for a supernaturalistic foundation for a creative culture. 

A third section deals with the much-discussed but still lively and im- 
portant topic, “Religion and Language: Myth, Symbol and Belief”’. 
Stanley Romaine Hopper embroiders on the theme of Sgren Kierkegaard, 
claiming that Karl Barth is not existentialistic enough and taking a poke 
at the dangerously expanding waistline of the Church Dogmatics; two 
Roman Catholics, Erich Przywara and Gustave Weigel, thoughtfully 
attempt to show that whatever Tillich may have, Thomas Aquinas has it 
better. 

More pedestrian but very interesting is the fourth section, “Religion and 
the Realms of Reason: Philosophy and Science”. Heinrich Bornkamm 
sheds an interesting light on the relation of Luther to Erasmus and the 
continuing influence of their strife on our own time; Georges Florovsky 
unfolds a brilliant study on the task of the Christian historian; Charles 
Hartshorne amicably tips his hat to certain values he thinks he can rescue 
' philosophically from Christianity; Karl Heim unleashes a characteristic 
attack on the idols by which secular man would try to isolate himself from 
God; Karl Léwith profoundly, but alas! too summarily, traces the history 
of the correlation of faith and knowledge from the Pre-Socratics to 
Heidegger; and Gabriel Marcel insists with some irritation that we should 
not think of God as the cause of all things. 

In a more practical vein is the section, ‘‘Religion and the Vocation of the 
Church”, with contributions by James Luther Adams, Rudolf Bultmann, 
Paul L. Lehmann, Kurt Leese, and Wilhelm Pauck. A sixth section, con- 
taining articles by Emil Brunner and Yoshinori Takeuchi on “Religion 
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and the Encounter of East and West”, deals with a phase of Japanese 
church life and with the comparison of Existentialism and Buddhism. 
The final section deals with ‘Religion and World Order”, with contribu- 
tions by John C. Bennett, Helmut Thielicke, and Charles Malik. The 
volume ends with a comprehensive bibliography compiled by Peter H. 
John. 

In this volume there is remarkably little systematic treatment of the 
thought of Paul Tillich himself. The opening essay by Walter Leibrecht, 
“The Life and Mind of Paul Tillich’’, offers interesting perspectives on 
Tillich’s thought but hardly places it in the light that is demanded by an 
evangelical, Bible-believing approach. The orthodox reader can profit, 
however, from the criticism of Tillich’s views on symbol and myth made by 
Przywara and Weigel. As he peruses most of the other articles, he is 
likely to come to the sorrowful conclusion, shared by J. Gresham Machen 
before him, that he has more in common with the Roman Catholics than 
with many of his Protestant namesakes. There are, nevertheless, excep- 
tions. If he cannot altogether agree with Heim’s iconoclastic relativization 
of all things, the orthodox reader can still benefit from his discussion of 
secularism and warm to his closing words, ‘‘All the demonic enemies of 
Christianity are now forming a solid front. A tremendous battle is being 
prepared between the demonic powers and the message of the Cross. A 
great hour has come. Perhaps it is the last hour. May this great hour 
find men who know the signs of the time — who are prepared to fight the 
enemy and to suffer, die, and thus conquer with the Christ” (p. 195). 


ROBERT D. KNUDSEN 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Jaroslav Pelikan: The Riddle of Roman Catholicism. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1959. 272. $4.00. 


The author of this book is a minister of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. Time was when this would have implied a volume in the strict 
tradition of the Protestant Reformation. However, such is no longer the 
case. The work before us is superbly written in the tone and spirit of the 
“ecumenical” age in which we live. It is a fervent, yet calm-tempered, 
plea for earnest study on the part of Protestants and Roman Catholics 
alike of their common heritage, of the losses which they suffer by their 
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continued separation and of ways and means by which they may approach 
more closely to one another in the interests of mutual understanding and 
of the reduction, so far as it may be possible in this generation, of the 
chasm in doctrines, in practices, in manner, in ways of thought which 
separates them. 

That the book was expected to have a wide reading is attested by the 
fact that it received the Abingdon Award for 1959. The expectation has 
already been abundantly fulfilled. The work is being read and discussed 
in very diverse protestant circles, and casual conversations attest the large 
number of persons who are, at least in part, familiar with it. 

The author is a native of Akron, Ohio. He attended Missouri Synod 
institutions of higher education, and received his doctor’s degree at the 
University of Chicago. He has also pursued studies at St. Louis University, 
a Jesuit institution which has recently been prominently in the news as a 
repository for microfilms of the treasures of the Vatican Library. Dr. 
Pelikan has taught at Valparaiso University, at Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis and is now Associate Professor of Historical Theology in the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty at the University of Chicago. Among other 
posts which he holds is that of Departmental Editor for Religion of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. It has often been thought in recent years that 
nothing unwelcome to the Church of Rome could be published in a modern 
edition of the Britannica. Possibly the viewpoint represented in this book 
throws light upon the true state of affairs in this connection. 

On many counts this work is most welcome. It is of the highest impor- 
tance that genuine understanding of the Roman Church be as widely 
disseminated among protestants as possible. Here is a book which helps 
greatly to attain that end. It is written in a style that is easy to read and 
that usually is clear as to the intended meaning. It is written out of an 
extensive, thoroughly informed knowledge of the Roman Church, especially 
of its American section. It makes an earnest and understanding effort to 
be fair and to represent adequately and justly the Roman position or 
positions.. One of its great services among protestants will be further to 
dispel the myth that Rome is a great monolith where every one agrees 
with everyone else about everything. Perhaps that is what Vincent of 
Lerins hoped for, but, if so, he has been disappointed. 

On the other hand, it is not as certain that the point of view presented 
in the book as protestant is an adequate exposition of the protestant prin- 
ciples. It should be recognized that since the book was designed primarily 
for protestant readers, its main task was to set forth Rome and not protes- 
tantism. But, inevitably, the contrast between the two must constantly be 
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in mind and be mentioned. Pelikan speaks of ‘‘the central Reformation 
teaching of justification by faith alone” and rightly goes on to explain that 
it really means “justification by grace alone” (p. 49). But there does not 
seem to be an adequate use of, and reference to, the other, the formal, 
principle of the Reformation, the Scriptures as the sole authority for faith. 
In fact, Pelikan appears to favor an approach to the Scriptures which 
reduces their authority. Surely this is the connotation, for example, of the 
first half of page 192. The same is true of the remarks in the paragraph 
that runs from page 222 over on to the following page. 

In the sole authority of Scripture lay the ground for the Reformation. 
When it is destroyed, reunion with Rome has taken the major step forward. 
Every milestone after that is relatively easy, for the difference between 
Rome and a protestantism which does not recognize the sole authority of 
Scripture is only one of degrees of freedom, and surely it will not be too 
difficult to find an accommodation here. In fact, one of the major lessons 
of the present book, as has been indicated, is the degree of freedom and 
accommodation which already exists in Rome. That there is such in 
protestantism is obvious without the services of a keen mind like Pelikan’s 
to point it out. So when the sole authority of Scripture is destroyed, the 
process of reunion will be largely one of determining how to divide up the 
spoils. In theory, Pelikan and the ecumenicists are ready for reunion now. 
The obstacle is the claim of the Pope to final doctrinal and moral authority 
onearth. Protestant leaders want a slice of that for themselves. In theory, 
they still talk about liberty as belonging to “‘the Christian Man”, but the 
course of American protestant church administration in the last century 
makes it reasonably evident that the ecclesiastical executives would be 
willing to settle for a generous portion of the Pope’s authority for them- 
selves, without much thought being lost on the man in the pew for whom 
also Christ has purchased with his own blood “‘the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God” (Rom. 8:21). 

There are many interesting features’ in Pelikan’s book. The broad 
impact of the second chapter is to bind the structure and life of the second 
century church very closely to the modern Roman church. This might 
very well be a wise thing to do, if a sharp distinction were made between 
the apostolic and the second century churches. But the reverse is the case. 
Note for example, ‘‘Because of the apostolic succession, the episcopate was 
a means of assuring the catholic character of the church. It represented the 
apostolic character of the church’s message and ministry, and thus it 
helped to maintain the church’s identity. At the same time, it also sym- 
bolized the continuity of the church in every age with the apostles of the 
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first age .... the church’s ministry was a guarantee that the church would 
continue in the apostles’ fellowship” (pp. 26f.). Likewise, a few lines 
farther on the continuity of the church through the sacraments is stressed. 
We are even told that “the Christian movement caught up and fulfilled the 
catholic ideal of the world around it” (p. 25). Insofar as it did it was 
endangering its message. Paul brought a new message to the Greek world, 
but the second century church was so deeply dyed with the Greek infusion 
that it proceeded to obscure the Pauline gospel. 

Pelikan helpfully points out that ‘every major tenet of the Reformation 
had considerable support in the catholic tradition’”’ (p. 49). This is true, 
and one of the tragedies of the Council of Trent is that it rejected and 
formally repudiated these elements. The Roman Church today then, 
after Trent and after the new Marian dogmas of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, is much farther from protestantism than it was in 
1500. If, then, the Reformers of the sixteenth century found reunion with 
Rome a difficult task, how much more difficult we in the twentieth century 
are likely to find it, provided that we adhere to protestant principles. 

An unfortunate concession to a non-scriptural view of the functions of 
the state is made by Pelikan when the state is too easily conceded the right 
to conduct schools. The plea is that “if the material and temporal welfare 
of its citizens is the end of the state, the state must have the right to 
establish means toward achieveing that end, not merely the right to insist 
that others achieve that end for it’’ (p. 98). It may be conceded that in 
extreme cases this may be so. But the state maintains standards for pure 
food and drugs without entering the business of food processing or the 
preparation of pharmaceuticals. It licenses plumbers but it does not 
conduct their business for them. Since education is committed by the 
Scriptures to the family, it is the family’s responsibility to provide the 
school in all normal cases. 

This points up Pelikan’s doubts as to whether the Reformation lost ‘“‘the 
vital centers of cultural activity’’ and allowed them to fall from the grasp 
of religion (p. 57). It was not the Reformation, neither Wittenberg nor 
Geneva, that lost these centers. The state-trammeled churches of the 
seventeenth century allowed Christianity to become so formalized that a 
one-sided Pietism arose to restore its vigor, and in the process the cultural 
centers were Jost. There is, of course, much more to be said on the subject 
than this over-simplified statement suggests, but the protestantism of 
Calvin had within it the seeds of a Christian pattern of life which has not 
yet come completely to fulfillment but which is at least adumbrated in 
men like the nineteenth-century Abraham Kuyper of the Netherlands. 
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In the meantime the Churches deserve Pelikan’s rebuke in the field of 
art (p. 66), and protestants must acknowledge that they have produced 
nothing in the field of thought which has proved as lastingly attractive as 
Thomism (p. 143). Pelikan’s suggestion that Schleiermacher and Tillich 
provide comprehensive Christian alternatives to Aquinas’ system (pp. 
229 £.) indicates where the hopes of some of our contemporaries lie, but the 
history of Schleiermacher’s influence in the last one hundred and fifty 
years is not encouraging. 

The book makes particularly attractive and appropriate reading for the 
present time in the United States, but its failure to plant its arguments 
squarely on both of the basic Reformation principles weakens the authority 
it might otherwise have. 

There are too many misprints for a book from one of our large American 
publishers, but none of them appears to be serious. 


PAuL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


ed. Edward J. Jurji: The Ecumenical Era in Church Society. A Sym- 
posium in Honor of John A. Mackay. New York: Macmillan. 1959. 
ix, 238. $5.00. 


What does it mean to speak of the “‘ecumenical era’’ in church and soci- 
ety? I suppose it means that the world is my neighbor — or, to be more 
biblical, that I am neighbor to the world. Advances in the sciences of 
travel and communication have brought the world to my doorstep. And 
I must examine anew what it means for me as a responsible member of 
society, as a Christian and a member of a Christian society, that my days 
of isolation are forever past. 

In this book writers from various parts of the world discuss different 
aspects of the problems raised by this ecumenical situation. 

First we are reminded that as Christians we are not alone. There are 
Christians in all parts of the world. Perhaps our immediate task, then, is 
to become increasingly conscious of this existing world community of 
Christians. Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft speaks of the church’s task as the 
gathering together of the scattered people of God. Obviously they are not 
gathered together in one location. But they must be made self-conscious, 


conscious of the fact that they do exist in this world as a distinct commu- 
nity. 
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What, precisely, is the nature of this ‘‘community”’? Dr. George Hendry 
of Princeton discusses the new interest in the church, and in the doctrine 
of the church. What is the meaning of the ‘‘one holy catholic apostolic” 
church? Is the church a ministry (sacerdotalism, apostolic succession), or 
a message (theology, the evangel) or perhaps more than either of these, a 
mission? A solid deep-reaching self-examination is called for, if the church 
is to be the church in the world. 

Recognizing that the church has a responsibility to the world, a function 
to perform, Emile Cailliet defines this function as the proclamation of the 
gospel, as the promise of life to the ‘‘order of God gone astray”. But how 
can the church speak effectively to modern culture? Dr. Cailliet suggests 
the establishment of an ‘“‘ecumenical institute for advanced study”’ where 
chosen scholars would engage in painstaking research and provide the 
church with ‘‘a Christian approach to contemporary culture” (pp. 69 f.). 

Assuming that the church must speak to the modern world, through 
what sort of agency shall this be done? Eugene Carson Blake holds that 
the political and ecclesiastical power of Christendom now resides in North 
America, that an ecumenical base is needed for an ecumenical mission, 
and that the World Council, integrated with the International Missionary 
Council, can provide this base. ‘‘The new integrated World Council of 
Churches must become the instrument of the Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches for the evangelization of the world” (p. 79). But there are 
problems even in this. ‘‘The World Council will have to grapple with the 
real hesitations sincerely felt by the more conservative Biblical Churches” 
(p. 83). And the Council is hampered by lack of funds. 

Once the church goes into action, what does it face? Hendrik Kraemer 
pictures the encounter — the coming encounter, it has not taken place 
yet — between East and West, between the culture and tradition of 
Christianity and the cultures and traditions of the non-Christian, chiefly 
oriental world. The West will not be uninfluenced in this encounter. It 
shows more openness to being invaded by Eastern ideas, than the East 
shows to a Western invasion. Kraemer thinks that ultimately the Western 
influence will be dominant. He says that the “central issue in this coming 
dialogue” between West and East ‘“‘will be to vindicate the personal con- 
ception of the living God as manifest in Jesus Christ; also, the meaning 
and purpose of man and the world in the light of God’s self-disclosure in the 
historical Jesus Christ’’ (pp. 105 f.). 

Norman Goodall suggests new frontiers of the church’s world mission, 
new areas in which her responsibility should be recognized and exercised. 
G. Baez-Camargo writes interestingly of the current openness of Latin 
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America to the Protestant faith, and traces it to incipient reform move- 
ments in Spanish Catholicism. Paul Devanandan describes the awakening 
of Hinduism in India, and the problems this raises, because of the sectarian 
character of modern Hinduism, for both Indian society as such, and the 
mission of the Christian Church in that land. 

The Christian church has an encounter not only with culture in general, 
and with other religious traditions in particular, but also with modern 
scientific ecumenicism. F. W. Dillistone brings us up short with his 
description of the contrast between the Cathedral, that massive structure 
designed to signify the sources of spiritual energy and enlightenment 
needed by the human soul for its pilgrimage through this dark world, 
and the Nuclear Reactor, that other massive structure which, increasingly 
a part of the modern landscape, is designed to provide the physical light 
and power necessary for the abundant life in a secular age. Which of these 
two will dominate the world of tomorrow — or of this afternoon? The 
problem is closer than we think. What does the church have to say in a 
science-controlled culture? 

The final chapters, by D. T. Niles and Elmer G. Homrighausen, discuss 
the authority, message and methods of evangelism. By what authority 
do we Christians disrupt the lives of other people? The New Testament 
church appealed more to the authority of the Holy Spirit than to that of 
the Great Commission, says Dr. Niles. What does this mean? Dr. Homrig- 
hausen at the end summarizes the National Council definition of evangel- 
ism: ‘Evangelism is the presentation or proclamation of the Good News 
of God in Jesus Christ in the power of the Holy Spirit, so that men will put 
their trust in God through him, confess him as Saviour from the guilt and 
power of sin, acknowledge him as Lord in the fellowship of the Church, 
and serve him as King in all the vocations of the common life’’ (p. 226). 

This book does not attempt to answer all of the questions it raises. 
Implicit throughout, however, is the thought that the ecumenical church, 
more specifically the World Council, can point to or supply the answers. 
It is not clear whether the writers think ultimately of a single church 
organization, or of a federation of Churches. The latter is the present form 
of the ecumenical movement. But does it not carry within it the seeds of 
its own disruption? Is evangelism the work of a Council, or of the church, 
or of the Churches? 

Not enough attention is given to defining the message of the church. 
Even the statement quoted above, from the National Council, is so vague 
that various and opposing interpretations can be placed upon it. Are the 
writers concerned with the salvation of souls from a God-less eternity, or 
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with the “abundant life” here and now? Do any of them actually believe 
in hell? Do they hold that except a man trust in the Lord Jesus Christ as 
Saviour, he is destined for eternal ‘‘outer darkness’, even though he be a 
good disciple of Gandhi? 

Again, do these writers really think that the mission enterprise of the 
church will be more vigorously prosecuted by hired servants acting under 
the orders and direction of some World Council agency, than it has been 
as carried on by Christian missionaries who in obedience to Christ’s great 
commission have labored sacrificially to preach the saving Christ to 
dying men, out of a deep sense of personal responsibility? Blake admits 
that there are more missionaries now serving the non-cooperative sects 
(Churches not affiliated with the World Council) than there are serving 
old-line Churches. And do these men really think that an Ecumenical 
Institute for Advanced Study or a World Council Commission on Evangel- 
ism can provide a more satisfactory delineation of the method and message 
of Christian action, than has been reached within existing Churches? 

The Christian faith provides the foundation for human freedom and 
personal responsibility. Our ecumenicist friends should recognize that the 
more they bury the responsibility and direction of the Christian program 
in remote bureaucratic agencies or indefinable and undefined “‘secretariats” 
the more they will kill the motivation for the work in those areas where it 
ought to be most alive. Denominational conflicts are of course inevitable, 
but in many cases they force a far more solid self-investigation and evalua- 
tion, than will ever come out of the ivory towers of polite conversation. 
Paul in his time encountered all the problems of the ecumenical era. He 
went on preaching the grace of God in Christ. It is reported that he turned 
the world upside down. Our ecumenicists are not taking over the work of 
the church. Instead they are increasingly removing themselves from the 
arena where the real work is being done. Did not John Mackay, in whose 
honor this book is written, say something about the difference between the 
balcony and the road? 

An opening chapter gives a characterization of Dr. Mackay who for 
twenty-three years has been President of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Two indices provide biographical and bibliographical data concerning him. 

A number of typographical errors unfortunately escaped the eye of the 
proofreader. 


LEsLIE W. SLOAT 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Ludwig Kohler: Old Testament Theology. Translated by A. S. Todd. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1958. 257. $4.50. 


Edmond Jacob: Theology of the Old Testament. Translated by A. W. 


Heathcote and P. J. Allcock. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1958. 368. 
$5.00. 


George A. F. Knight: A Christian Theology of the Old Testament. Rich- 
mond, Virginia: John Knox Press. 1959. 383. $5.00. 


A quarter of a century of failure on the part of modern theology to 
produce anything resembling a genuine biblical theology of the Old Testa- 
ment is represented by the above publications. 

The first edition of Kéhler’s Theologie des Alten Testaments was published 
in 1935. The present translation is made from the third German edition 
of 1953. Jacob’s original work, Théologie de l’Ancien Testament, appeared 
in 1955. Steadily, the major recent European studies in this field are being 
made available to the English-speaking world. A translation of Th. C. 
Vriezen’s Hoofdlijnen der Theologie van het Oude Testament was published 
In 1958 and it is reported that the works of von Rad and, most important 
of them all, of Eichrodt, are also soon to appear in English translation. 

Best known as editor of Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros, Kohler was 
at the time of his death in 1956 Professor of Old Testament and Practical 
Theology in the University of Zurich. Jacob, an Alsatian, has been Old 
Testament professor in the faculty of Protestant Theology at the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg. Knight is lecturer in Old Testament and Hebrew in 
St. Mary’s and St. Salvator’s Colleges, St. Andrews University. They all 
expound their common subject from the viewpoint of one shade or other 
of dialectical theology. Such material differences as there are are within 
the family. 

K@hler’s lexicographical talents determined the shape of his treatment 
and constitute its strength. In the area of theological statement he ex- 
hibits much less competence and much more dogmatism, which is not 
among the happier combinations. Finding no scheme of theological compi- 
lation in the Old Testament itself, he borrowed from systematic theology 
what he considered as simple and unobtrusive a schematism as possible — 
theology, anthropology, and soteriology. The cult posed a problem of 
classification for him, and his admittedly unsatisfactory decision to place 
it under anthropology has been widely criticized. That decision stemmed 
from his evaluation of the cult in the Old Testament as a whole as an 
obstinate human autosoteric effort. This view of the cult is one of several 
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broad judgments in which Kéhler reflects attitudes characteristic of an 
older generation of Old Testament scholars. 

The studies of Jacob and Knight are theologically more mature, or, in 
the case of the latter, sophisticated would be, perhaps, the more accurate 
term. Indeed, in Knight's book serious scientific investigation yields the 
right of way to his propagandizing interests, and these are enlisted in the 
service of a radical ecumenicism. He advises that ‘‘the Christian approach 
to the Jew must... be the primary and fundamental activity of the mod- 
ern Church as it explores its ecumenical duties” (p. 358). His meaning is 
obscured when he proceeds to label this same approach as evangelism; but 
it is illuminated by his statements that the Jewish people are still ‘‘the 
People of God”, a “shadow Church’’, and that even their post-Christian 
sufferings possess the “‘significance which we recognize actually belongs to 
the People of God throughout all history — this people which still possesses 
the promises, and whom God has never cast away” (pp. 355f.). It is 
this theology, by which Knight would conduct the Church into fellowship 
in “the wrath [which] is come... to the uttermost”’ (I Thess. 2:16) on that 
erstwhile covenant community which repudiated the Lord’s Christ, which 
is designated ‘“‘Christian” in the title of Knight’s book. His material is 
developed under the following heads: God, God and Creation, God and 
Israel, and The Zeal of the Lord. An element of historic drama is injected 
by a motif which Knight calls ‘the five ‘moments’ in Israel’s experience”’ 
(p. 202): birth (exodus), marriage (Sinai), death (exile), resurrection (re- 
storation), and cosmic renewal. Suggestive though the schematism is, it 
is overdone and the treatment of the fourth and fifth “moments” in par- 
ticular founders on Knight’s misconstruction of the relation of the messianic 
to the earlier administrations of the covenant, one aspect of which is his 
already noted misconception of the relation of modern Judaism to the 
Christian Church. 

Of the three books, Jacob’s is easily the best — the most readable, the 
most sensitive to the gamut of theological issues, and the most useful as 
a reference work, for it is comprehensive and at the end of each chapter 
offers an extensive classified bibliography. A further virtue of Jacob’s work 
is that he is constantly seeking to interpret individual concepts covenan- 
tally. Following an introductory discussion, “Historical and Methodolog- 
ical Considerations’, he divides his subject into ‘“‘Characteristic Aspects 
of the God of the Old Testament”, ‘The Action of God according to the 
Old Testament”, and “Opposition to and Final Triumph of God’s Work”. 

Because of their topical rather than epochal structure, all these Old 
Testament theologies are almost totally devoid of the dynamic quality of 
historical movement which characterizes a real biblical theology like that 
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of Vos. This fault is aggravated by the fact that the span of Old Testament 
history which is regarded as providing a theological witness of relevance to 
the Christian Church is drastically curtailed. The commencement of Old 
Testament theology is found in a critically reconstructed Exodus and 
Sinaitic Covenant. Even within this abbreviated historic scope the course 
of development of particular religious concepts as traced by our authors is 
totally unreliable because they adopt as their framework the fictitious 
literary sources, with their fictitious relative and absolute dating, created 
by negative higher criticism. But error more radical and pervasive than 
these shortcomings vitiates their work. Having repudiated the biblical 
concept of historic creation and fall, as they all do, such Heilsgeschichte as 
they afterwards propound is necessarily something utterly different from 
the redemptive action of God revealed in the Scriptures. 

Like all others who espouse the modern view of the Word of God, our 
authors find themselves confronted with the ineluctable problem of the 
identification of truth. Repudiation of the infallibility of Scriptural revel- 
ation makes impossible the identification of revelation within, and in 
distinction from, the history of the religion of Israel, and yet such an 
unraveling is the fundamental task which the current revival of “biblical 
theology” has imposed on itself. Its exponents have obliged themselves 
to pan for gold though they are without any means of distinguishing 
between the gold and the gravel and, indeed, though their theory of truth 
gives them no right to suppose there is any difference between gold and 
gravel. The gold which, in spite of all, they claim by some mysterious 
technique to have panned out is that which they call theologically im- 
portant (Kéhler), or the profound unity of the Old Testament (Jacob), 
or Christian theology of the Old Testament (Knight). 

As noted above, nothing before the Exodus is found to glitter. That 
does not mean, however, that the Book of Genesis cannot be utilized in 
the search for Old Testament theology. Knight proves especially adept at 
this Barthian magic. His handling of the creation record is illustrative. 
The first step is an acceptance of the theory of a late priestly origin for 
the narrative. Then in addition to the priority of the Exodus as a literary 
tradition, Knight affirms the theological priority of the Exodus narrative 
over the creation narrative. It was the Hebrew genius to remove creation 
out of the realm of the concepts of space and time and so out of the realm 
of myth (p. 109). ‘Time only began to be meaningful at that point in 
history when God brought his people out of Egypt’’(p. 102). The first 
chapters of Genesis are accordingly a pictorial, theological exposition ‘‘of 
the reason for the call of Israel out of Egypt’’(p. 109)! 

There is, therefore, no need for the modern theologian to demythologize 
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Genesis; the ancient Hebrew authors produced the Genesis creation narra- 
tive as an already demythologized counterpart to the then current heathen 
cosmogonies. The Genesis account can make its contribution just as it is 
to a Christian theology of the Old Testament. 

We may agree that the biblical creation record, to the extent that it 
sustains any relationship to the ancient cosmogonies, underwent demytho- 
logization when it was originally written. Not, however, by the lifting of 
the creation concept out of the realm of space and time. By such an 
exegesis Barthianism remythologizes the demythologized Mosaic writings. 
It is not the actual theology of the Old Testament itself but the dialectical 
allegorization of the theology of the Old Testament that requires demyth- 
ologizing today. And the modern philosophical myth which worshippers 
of the Creator must eliminate from the Kirchliche Dogmatik or from any 
of the Old Testament theologies under review is more profoundly anti- 
Scriptural and, consequently, pagan than the ancient cosmogonical myth 
which confronted Moses in the Enuma Elish. 


MEREDITH G. KLINE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


ed. Balmer H. Kelly. Kenneth J. Foreman, Balmer H. Kelly, Arnold B. 
Rhodes, Bruce M. Metzger, Donald G. Miller: Introduction to the Bible 
(The Layman’s Bible Commentary, Volume 1). Richmond: John Knox 
Press. 1959. 171. $2.00. 


Jacob M. Myers: The Book of Hosea, The Book of Joel, The Book of 
Amos, The Book of Obadiah, The Book of Jonah (The Layman’s Bible 
Commentary, Volume 14). Richmond: John Knox Press. 1959. 176. 
$2.00. 


Donald G. Miller: The Gospel According to Luke (The Layman’s Bible 
Commentary, Volume 18). Richmond: John Knox Press. 1959. 175. 
$2.00. 


The publishing house of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. (Southern) 
begins with these volumes its new commentary series designed, as its title 
indicates, for laymen. In addition to the above mentioned three, Volume 2 
on Genesis by C. T. Fritsch, and Volume 22 on Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians by A. M. Hunter, were also issued in October 1959 
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to comprise the first volumes of the series. Henceforth, four volumes are 
scheduled for October of each year so that by 1964 all twenty-five volumes 
will have been published. Serving as editor is Dr. Balmer H. Kelly, 
Professor of Biblical Theology at Union Seminary in Virginia. The 
associate editors are Dr. Donald G. Miller, Professor of New Testament at 
Union, and Dr. Arnold B. Rhodes, Professor of Old Testament at Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. One of the criteria for writer selection 
was “agreement with sound theological understanding of the Bible” 
(Presbyterian Survey, October 1959, p. 37). None of the ministers or 
professors in the Southern Presbyterian Church who hold to the full 
trustworthiness of the Scriptures and “‘non-critical’’ views of the Bible are 
represented. However, authors are from America and abroad, and are 
Baptist, Lutheran, Episcopalian, Methodist, and Congregational as well as 
Presbyterian. The LBC seeks to qualify as unique on two points. First, 
it is written expressly for laymen. Second, it seeks to relate each passage 
to the Bible’s total message. No biblical text is printed and long Scripture 
quotations are avoided. For their exposition the writers have used the 
R.S. V. 

The first volume serves as an introduction to the entire series and con- 
tains the following five articles: ‘What Is the Bible?” by Foreman, Pro- 
fessor of Doctrinal Theology at Louisville; ‘‘The History of the People of 
God” by Kelly; ‘The Message of the Bible” by Rhodes; “How We Got 
the Bible” by Metzger, Professor of New Testament at Princeton; ‘‘How 
to Study the Bible” by Miller. Kenneth J. Foreman has various good 
things to say in the first article, and they are things that need to be said. 
He emphatically states that ‘Christianity is a book religion. This is 
nothing against it’’ (p. 11). On page 19 he states that the editors and most 
writers, over against many today, hold that God reveals himself in nature 
and man as well as savingly in the Bible. He is equally good in his affirma- 
tion of the validity of the Bible’s self-testimony. ‘By what authority do 
we accept the authority of the Bible? To that question, the only answer 
which makes sense is to declare that the Bible is its own authority .... 
God does not need references. Neither does God’s Word”’ (p. 30). But this 
is not all that he writes. And to that other we must also turn. A great 
measure of ambiguity is involved in the answer that Dr. Foreman gives to 
the relationship of the Word of God to the Bible. ‘‘Should we say the Bible 
ts the Word of God, or that it contains the Word of God? We are not shut 
up to that either-or. We can also say that the Bible conveys the Word, and 
that it becomes the Word. All four of those statements are true, and it 
takes them all to express the full truth as the eye of faith sees it’”’ (p. 17). 
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This, it seems to the reviewer, is one of the most revealing statements in 
this volume and typifies the desire to blend various theological positions. 
The result seems to be a moderate or modified Barthianism or New- 
Modernism with overtones of an older historical orthodox position. The 
desire, it seems, is to be critical of Scripture and “reverent” at the same 
time. This becomes more evident as matters of biblical introduction and 
interpretation are taken up. When it comes to inspiration, Foreman is 
singularly vague. He says, in regard to John writing “God is Love”, 
“That something-that-moved-John to-write is inspiration” (p. 21, italics his). 
Foreman’s willingness to stand over against the Bible and judge it becomes 
patent as he says the following: ‘‘What about things in the Bible which 
are really ungodly, any way you take them? There are, for example, some 
cursing Psalms... . All this is far from Christian. If we are Christians we 
know we have no right to make such thoughts our own. Then how can it 
be revelation? The same can be said about Samuel’s killing Agag, and 
condeming Saul for sparing the lives of babies and not committing total 
genocide”’ (p. 23). In regard to inspiration and inerrancy, one is given the 
impression that the orthodox position is one of dictation (p. 25). Then he 
rejects this straw man in regard to inspiration and inerrancy by simply 
stating: ‘‘But the real reason why those Christians who cannot agree with 
the doctrine of inerrancy have given it up is not a theoretical reason at all. 
It is the very practical one: they find errors there” (p. 26). One wonders 
why by the same logic these people have not given up the fact that God 
is both one and three. Does this not seem mathematically erroneous? 
Or why if they still accept and believe this, by the same logic and reason 
they do not accept the testimony of the Scriptures to themselves. Having 
rejected the inerrancy of the Bible, Professor Foreman tries to deal with 
the problem of a God of truth inspiring an erroneous Word by the use of 
the concept “fiction”. He says that ‘‘fictions...carry true meanings” 
(p. 27). But one feels that the definition and ground is shifted in the course 
of the argument. Nevertheless, this concept of fiction is utilized in regard 
to the early chapters of Genesis, the books of Jonah, Esther, and the 
Psalms. One must point out an inner contradiction in the author’s own 
argument. His principial or philosophical argument against inerrancy in 
his own words is: ‘‘Whatever human beings, even saintly ones, have to do 
with is tinged with imperfection; can the Bible be an exception?” (p. 26). 
Then in conclusion to this section on page 27 he states: ‘‘To deny that the 
Bible as we have it has a single error of any kind is rather like denying that 
one’s mother ever sinned .... A univac makes no mistakes; mothers do”’ 
(p. 27). But how can sinful human beings make a univac that makes no 
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mistakes or errors? Then if man can at times produce a machine which is 
said to make no errors, why cannot God the almighty creator by his Spirit 
preserve men from error in producing his Word? Throughout Dr. Foreman’s 
whole discussion of ‘“‘What is the Bible?” he never once quotes, alludes to, 
or uses the classic texts of Scripture such as John 10:35; II Tim. 3:16, 17; 
II Peter 1:21, which the Confession of his Church uses repeatedly to set 
forth the doctrine of Scripture from Scripture. 

The remainder of the volume consists, as did Foreman’s section, of 
well-written and well-presented articles that are clear and understandable 
for laymen. The other authors seem to assume the same view of the Bible 
as Foreman. Throughout, there appears to be a real desire to stress the 
unity of the Scriptures (cf. p. 72, Rhodes), and to underline the covenantal 
aspect of God’s soteriological dealing with men. Note the excellent and 
succinct view of the covenant on page 41 (Kelly). But always intertwined 
with this commendable presentation are the critical assumptions and 
judgments. The Exodus is stated to be undoubtedly late (pp. 40, 42 ff., 
Kelly). Rhodes takes the position that there are two separate accounts of 
creation with different orders (pp. 74 f.). One reads Romans 1:18-21 again 
when Rhodes makes the unguarded statement on the basis of Ps. 19:1 
that ‘‘they reveal his glory only to those who believe in him” (p. 75). 
The division of Isaiah into two books is so commonplace that it becomes 
monotonous. Rhodes’ view as to authorship and historicity of the patri- 
archal narratives seems to be expressed in a nutshell when he says: “‘re- 
corded as we have them after Israel became a nation, [they] are best under- 
stood as reflecting Israel’s faith’’ (p. 78). Likewise revealing is his state- 
ment made in the context of discussing the return from the Exile under 
Ezra: ‘‘At this point in history the Pentateuch became canonical, and the 
people of God became the people of the Law” (p. 95).. One is mystified 
when Rhodes says on page 100 that “‘the ethical teachings of Jesus” are 
not ‘‘to be treated legalistically” and then goes on to say on the following 
page in commendation that Jesus “‘is the only teacher who ever lived 
perfectly what he taught’. 

One wishes, as one comes to the end of volume one, that the writers had 


taken more to heart the words of Dr. Miller: ‘‘...The Bible must be 
approached as an authoritative book; that is, a book whose truth, once it is 
ascertained, is absolutely binding.... We should... come to listen, to 


let it speak its word to us, to acknowledge the rightness of that word no 
matter how hard it may be on us and everything we hold dear, and to 
obey at whatever cost” (pp. 149 f.). 


Volume 14 is written by Dr. Myers, Professor of Old Testament at the 
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Lutheran Theological Seminary in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. It is healthy 
to see Dr. Myers affirming that the prophets did not reject the sacrificial 
system, but only the abuse and misuse of it (pp. 34, 131). His whole 
approach to the Scriptures can be measured and ascertained most readily 
when we consider his treatment of Jonah. He begins with the categorical 
statement that ‘“‘We can be certain that Jonah is not the author of the book 
that bears his name’”’ (p. 160). Although he concedes that there was a 
historical Jonah (p. 162), he maintains that someone else has produced the 
unhistorical book (p. 161). The account is rather a parable or sermon. 
Even though Jonah states that God is the creator of the heavens and the 
earth (1:9), Myers insists he had a localized tribal concept of his deity 
(pp. 165 f.), and fails to do justice to Jonah’s explicit statement. The 
account of the fish is summarily dismissed by saying: it ‘‘is not intended 
to be taken literally; it is the author’s way of getting the prophet back as 
quickly as possible to his task’. With similar dispatch, we read: ‘‘Jesus’ 
reference to the sign of Jonah (Matt. 12:39-41; 16:4; Luke 11:29-32) has 
no bearing on the historicity of the book or the literal character of the tale; 
it simply points to knowledge of the story’’ (p. 168). As do many modern 
critics, Myers regards the psalm of thanksgiving in chapter two as an 
insertion. This is because he, like they, fail to realize (or do not want to 
recognize) that it refers to Jonah’s experience of drowning and his salvation 
from that fate by means of the fish prepared by the Lord for that purpose. 

With volume 18 we have one of the first New Testament volumes in the 
series, written by one of the associate editors, Dr. Miller. Miller regards 
the gospel of Luke as written by “Luke, the doctor companion of Paul” 
(p. 14). He seems to let majority opinion carry the day, and dates the 
work between A. D. 70 and 80 (p. 16). We wonder why he did not come 
out clearly for an earlier date when he seems to presuppose it in his treat- 
ment of the destruction of Jerusalem as predictive (pp. 145 ff.). Through- 
out his treatment Dr. Miller appears, on the one hand, either to skirt or 
to avoid critical questions, or, on the other, to take, sometimes with many 
reservations, the side of the angels. For example, he affirms the reality of 
the Devil (p. 51) and has a rather good treatment of demons (pp. 61 ff.). 
When he comes to the section at 1:26-56 of the Gospel, we find the bulk 
of the treatment a defence of the virgin birth as real but not essential 
(pp. 30 ff.). One is amazed to find brought forward again the old argument 
that the virgin birth is only mentioned in Matthew and Luke and that 
Paul and the rest of the New Testament are silent. What does silence 
prove anyway? Were not the epistles almost always preceded by preaching 
and instruction? How many times is the Lord’s Supper mentioned? Were 
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it not for difficulties it too might never have been mentioned. Would 
that have proved that it was not a vital part of the gospel? Miller rejects 
the quite common understanding of the virgin birth as demonstrating 
Christ’s deity and, also, his sinlessness. This he does by saying that the 
New Testament never uses the virgin birth to prove these things. But 
then, strangely enough, he goes on to give his view of the religious meaning 
of the virgin birth. The reviewer would like to underline Dr. Miller's 
conclusion to the matter: ‘‘The surest path to the acceptance of the 
mystery of his birth is to believe the mystery of his Person” (p. 33). And 
to this should be added a firm and sure belief in the full inspiration and 
infallibility of the Scriptures. 

If these first two expository volumes are indicative of the entire set, it 
will consist of well-written surveys and expositions of blocks of Scripture 
as a whole, but not of exposition of individual verses. This means that the 
forest is seen beautifully but many important and difficult verses are 
ignored or lost sight of. 

The trumpet sound that these commentaries blow is of the gospel, but 
it is muffled and uncertain. One can do nothing else, therefore, than say 
that they are not recommended to laymen or others as expositions of the 
infallible Word, the Bible. 


GeorGE W. Knicat, III 


Presbyterian Junior College, Maxton, North Carolina 


T. C. Smith: Jesus in the Gospel of John. Studies in the Evangelist's 
Purpose and Meaning. Foreword by William Manson. Nashville, 
Tennessee: Broadman Press. 1959. ix, 198. $4.00. 


In his foreword to this book William Manson points out that studies 
in John’s Gospel have undergone a change in the past half century. Fifty 
years ago authorship and background were in the forefront of attention. 
Today there is a much greater concentration of interest on the internal 
message of the Fourth Gospel. 

The thesis of the book now before us is in keeping with this newer 
emphasis. Dr. Smith, a member of the faculty of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago, has sought to elicit from the Gospel itself an 
answer to the question, ‘‘What is the purpose of this document?” (p. 2). 
The mere quotation of John 20:31 is not a sufficient answer to this ques- 
tion. That passage provides only a starting-point for a discussion of the 
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purpose of the Gospel. It tells us that the Evangelist wrote to promote 
faith in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God. But we cannot help asking, 
Did he write to confirm the faith of those who already believed, or was he 
writing a missionary tract? And if the latter is true, we must further ask, 
Was his missionary message directed to pagans or to Jews? 

In this way Dr. Smith leads up to the statement of his thesis, “That 
the Fourth Gospel was written by a Jewish Christian as an apology to the 
Jews” (p. 3). “Just after A. D. 70, when antagonism of the Jews to Chris- 
tianity had become acute and when it was almost impossible to appeal to 
Jews with any kind of salvation other than mitzvah (commandment) salva- 
tion, the author of the Fourth Gospel, with a deep concern for the Jews 
who refused to believe in Christ, wrote his apology to show that those who 
had been called ‘his own,’ i. e., the Jews, were really not ‘his own’ unless 
they confessed that Jesus was the Messiah, the only Son of God”’ (p. 184). 
In harmony with this statement of purpose the author leans toward 
Palestine as the place where the Fourth Gospel was written (p. 21). 

The author admits that one objection which may be brought against his 
view is the tense of mugrevery in John 20:31. Manuscripts vary between 
the present subjunctive and the aorist subjunctive after the first va. The 
author decides in favor of the aorist after a discussion which is altogether 
inadequate. After conceding “‘that the present tense has some weighty 
manuscript support in the Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, and Koridethi Codices’’, 
he says, ‘Laying aside the external evidence and looking at the reading 
from the standpoint of the author and his message, can we believe that 
the Gospel was written to convince Christians that Jesus was the Messiah? 
How could those who had been baptized upon their confession of Jesus as 
Lord and Messiah need such a reminder as this? If they did need such 
exhortation, they must have been quite uncertain of their faith. The 
probability, then, is that the book was written to non-Christians” (p. 4). 
This lengthy quotation is given because it is a fair sample of the lack of 
careful and thorough argumentation which characterizes the book at a 
number of places. In relation to the author’s thesis the textual problem 
in John 20:31 deserves much more careful attention. It is true that it is 
not decisive. The continuous present could be used even if the Evangelist 
were addressing non-Christians. It would then indicate that he was preoc- 
cupied not only with the moment of his readers’ conversion but also with 
their continuing union with Christ through faith. Nevertheless, if the 
present tense is the proper reading, it becomes much more difficult to ex- 
clude from the Evangelist’s purpose readers who were already Christian 
and whose faith he may have wished to confirm in the face of the heresies 
of the day. 
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In the seven chapters which follow the introduction Dr. Smith gives us 
a wealth of information about Palestine in New Testament times. The 
political and religious customs and conditions in Judaism current at the 
time the Fourth Gospel was written are brought in in an interesting and 
attractive way in connection with a study of some of the major emphases 
of the Gospel, such as “The Word became Flesh”, ‘Witnesses to the Glory 
of God in Christ”, ’’We beheld His Glory”, “Samaritan Faith and Galilean 
Unbelief”, and ‘‘Rejection in Judea”. Dr. Smith is well qualified for this 
kind of study. In addition to his Ph. D. from the University of Edinburgh, 
he has studied at Union Theological Seminary, Oxford University and 
Hebrew Union College. His Rabbinic learning is evident on almost every 
page of the book. 

However, in all these chapters the evidence adduced hardly goes beyond 
proof of the first part of the thesis, “that the Fourth Gospel was written 
by a Jewish Christian”. The book leaves untouched the statement of the 
late R. H. Lightfoot that “the Fourth Gospel cannot be regarded as an 
attempt to win the Jews’”.* There is nothing in Dr. Smith’s arguments 
which force one to abandon the traditional view that the Gospel was written 
in Ephesus and addressed primarily to the Church in that area. When one 
takes into account, on the one hand, the distinctiveness of the Fourth 
Gospel in relation to the Synoptic Gospels, and, on the other hand, its 
similarity to the First Epistle of John, it is indeed difficult to regard the 
Evangelist as concentrating primarily upon the winning of the Jews. It 
is almost universally admitted that the Gospel and the First Epistle of John 
came from the same hand, and it is difficult to doubt that they came from 
the same milieu, and that both were written for the benefit of the church 
in its critical struggle against Gnosticism. Both are directed against the de- 
nial that Christ has come in the flesh. Both present his flesh as the way to 
the Father. To say this is not to deny the true catholicity of the Gospel. 
The author has set forth the truth, and we may be sure that he did not for 
one moment suppose that his work concerned only those to whom it was 
immediately addressed. He wrote what is true for Jews, for Gentiles and 
for Christians. He wrote that which will lead Jew or Gentile to believe in 
Jesus as the Christ, and he wrote that which will serve equally well to 
nourish his Christian readers in their faith. Nevertheless, like the other 
New Testament writings, it was no doubt originally addressed to the 
people of a certain geographical area under circumstances which differed 
from the occasion under which the Synoptics were written. 


*R. H. Lightfoot: St. John’s Gospel. A Commentary (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press), 1956, p. 3. 
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The value of Dr. Smith’s book lies in the wealth of information which 
it contains about the first century in Palestine. His failure to prove his 
thesis does not lessen the value of this material. 

We are somewhat disappointed that the book is not so conservative in 
outlook as we might have expected from a man of Dr. Smith’s background. 
He received his early theological training at Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary (Th. M and Th. D.), and taught New Testament courses at that 
school from 1950 to 1958. Yet he does not believe that either the external 
or the internal evidence is adequate to establish the Apostle John as the 
author of the Gospel (pp. 19 f.). He also believes that certain portions of 
the text have become displaced. Chapter 6 should stand between chapters 
4 and 5 (pp. 139, 145), and chapter 10:19-29 should be transposed to the 
close of chapter 9 (pp. 166f.). In passing we also note a denial of the 
unity of Isaiah (p. 165). There “‘is a contradiction between the Synoptics 
and the Fourth Gospel with respect to the day of the crucifixion” (p. 181). 


RicHarD M. Lewis 


Berkeley, California 


John D. W. Watts: Vision and Prophecy in Amos. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1958. VIII, 89. $3.00. 


This extremely well-documented little volume presents a form-critical 
analysis of the prophecy of Amos. The author finds in this prophecy certain 
basic forms and an accepted style which in his opinion are a part of the 
larger patterns devised through generations of prophetic activity (p. 13). 
This largely stereotyped form of the prophetic utterances ties in, so the 
author believes, with the cultic setting in which they originated. This 
setting was the New Year’s festival (p. 14). An attempt is made at more 
than one place in the book to explain various passages in the prophecy 
against the background of the cult, as, for example, in chapter II where the 
visions of Amos are described in relation to the messages contained in 
them or following them. Quite in keeping with the emphases of the myth- 
and-ritual school a close link is thought to have existed between the rituals 
of the surrounding nations and those of Israel. 

At this point, the point of the exact relation between Israel’s cultic per- 
formances and those of the Canaanites and others, the book is anything but 
clear. On the one hand, the author assures us that we do not know exactly 
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what these Israelite festivals were like during the kingdom. On the other 
hand, he affirms that ‘“‘there are many signs that they had absorbed 
Canaanite practices so that Jahwistic ritual and custom had been distorted 
almost beyond recognition” (p. 38). Again, at one point the author 
describes the nature of the ritual practiced in Northern Israel as consisting 
of “‘a syncretistic mixture of Canaanite and Israelite elements” (p. 70). But 
we are also told that the Israelite ritual showed a ‘‘clear contrast .. . with 
the emphases of Canaanite cult” (p. 72). The major difference, says the 
author, lay in the concept of time and of history. Israel’s faith was 
grounded in history. Canaanite stress on harmony with nature’s forces 
taught a mythical and cyclic view of time (p. 75). 

All this, of course, is true enough. The difficulty is precisely how to 
bring these two contrasting elements together in any kind of ‘“‘syncretism”’ 
without completely submerging the one in the other. The author’s only 
answer to this problem is to think of “‘a tension of self-contradiction within 
the cult” (idem). To the reviewer this is no real solution of the problem. 
Possibly the author would agree and assert that no solution must be at- 
tempted beyond that of accepting the tension. But is not the word ‘“‘ten- 
sion” far too nice a word for this impossible combination of a cyclical, 
hence false, view of history with a linear, hence true, view? Or is it not the 
exegete’s task to say anything about such matters of true and false? If it is 
not, why then speak about this syncretism at all? Does not the word 
“syncretism” itself suggest something of a criterion whereby to tell one 
religion from the next? And would not the author agree that at least one 
of these religions making up the ‘‘syncretistic mixture”’ is the true religion? 

It is quite obvious that the author, while seeking to preserve the “unique 
contributions of Israelite prophecy’ (p. 4) nevertheless is constantly 
attempting to arrive at this uniqueness within the framework of compara- 
tive religion. But within that kind of context every religion emerges as 
quite unique, and yet none of them as truly so. Not until one breaks with 
this method of comparative religion does the real uniqueness of biblical 
prophecy appear. In fact, this uniqueness does appear under any circum- 
stance. Its nature is such that it is bound to be obvious to every student 
of the Old Testament as part of the inspired canon. A uniqueness which is 
not so obvious that it appears to every onlooker is not really what the word 
implies. But it is the weakness of the methods of “‘patternism”’ as exempli- 
fied in this book, that the obvious uniqueness of the biblical message cannot 
come to its own. For this type of approach speaks of ‘‘religion’’ first, before 
it poses the all-important question of the truth and falsity of religion. 

It is because these questions were not considered by the author that his 
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book possesses so little conviction. Particularly difficult from the Bible’s 
own standpoint is the view which makes the prophet Amos somehow a part 
of this syncretistic type of worship and pictures him as making his prophetic 
“responses’’ to the elements of the liturgy. Thus we are made to think of 
Amos, in combination with the bands of the prophets, as participating in a 
cultic celebration (p. 65). It is true, the author informs us, that the 
prophetic predictions, although in a sense linking up with the popular 
expectations of the New Year's festival, nevertheless ‘‘dealt with issues far 
deeper and more final’’ than those with which the fellow-celebrants of the 
prophet were concerned (p. 43). But the ‘‘pattern” remains intact every- 
where. Relatively more final, yes, but no real break anywhere in the 
“pattern”. 

Apart from these criticisms, the reviewer was also struck by the fact that 
the literature, used for the composition of this volume, in spite of its truly 
astounding range, is yet one-sided in a certain sense. There is, for example, 
no reference to Henri Frankfort’s book Kingship and The Gods, a work in 
which this entire myth-and-ritual pattern has been subjected to some 
searching criticism. Also the name of Von Rad is conspicuously absent in 
the discussion of the relation between cult and eschatology. The author 
adheres to the thesis of Mowinckel that the ‘Day of Jahweh was to be the 
time when that which the cult pictured would find realization or fulfilment in 
historical reality’’ (p. 83). Von Rad rejects this close association of cult 
and eschatology. The cult, holds Von Rad, promotes a release of tensions, 
whereas eschatology and the views connected with it represent exactly a 
heightening of tension. Hence Von Rad’s conclusion that the Day of the 
Lord concept moves largely outside the cultus (cf. Theol. Wérterbuch sum 
N. T., Band II, s. v. hysépa, p. 946, n. 2). 

This same tendency to remain within the well-defined bounds of his own 
patternist predilections also appears in the author’s use of the book of 
Cerny, dealing with the Day of Yahweh. Great indebtedness to this book 
is expressed by the author on page 68. Yet it is precisely Cerny who has 
expressed himself critically concerning the enthronement festival, so 
intimately connected with the New Year’s Festival constructions which 
the author so liberally employs. Cerny also expresses a rather sharp 
criticism of Mowinckel’s method of arriving at the eschatological implica- 
tions of the cult by way of the New Year’s Festival. Of this type of 
argument Cerny asks: “Does not the author here argue in a vicious 
circle?” (L. Cerny: ‘The Day of Yahweh and Some Relevant Problems” 
in Prace s Vedeckych Ustavu, Prague, 1948, p. 45). Cerny is of the opinion 
that the distinction between cult day and eschatological day, as employed 
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by Mowinckel and endorsed by Watts, must be abandoned as the con- 
sequence of an erroneous method. Of all these criticisms, which to the 
reviewer seem to be rather basic as far as Mowinckel’s position is concerned, 
the reader of Watts’ book hardly gets an inkling. The “corrections” of 
Mowinckel’s views as presented in footnotes 1 and 2 on page 83 do not do 
full justice to the character of these criticisms. 

The scope of the author’s reading and research in preparation of this 
volume was noted above. In depth of penetration and in a critical evalua- 
tion of opinions divergent from one’s own this book does not excel. Its 
principles and methods of treatment the reviewer does not share. And 
even within the limits of these principles and methods some serious weak- 
nesses appear. 

MarTEN H. WoupstRA 


Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 


Andrew A. Bonar: A Commentary on the Book of Leviticus (Classic Com- 
mentary Library). Grand Rapids; Zondervan Publishing House. 1959. 
513. $5.95. 


A. F. Kirkpatrick: The Doctrine of the Prophets. Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van Publishing House. 1958. xvii, 543. $4.95. 


Charles F. Pfeiffer: Between the Testaments. Grand Rapids; Baker Book 
House. 1959. 132. $2.95. 


Cecil Roth: The Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc. 1959. viii, 87. $4.75. 


John C. Whitcomb, Jr.: Darius the Mede. Grand Rapids; Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1959. x, 84. $2.75. 


Of the making of reprints there seems to be no end, and if the reprints 
equal the quality of the two which we are to consider in this review, it is a 
cause for gratification. Andrew Bonar’s work on Leviticus is one which will 
always be timely. His exposition is simple and straightforward and true 
to the text. There are footnotes in which he considers technical matters, 
such as the meanings of the Hebrew words and the views of ancient ex- 
positors, and the reading of these notes will provide one with considerable 
information on the text of Leviticus. 

The exposition itself brings us to Christ in the Old Testament. Bonar 
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does not simply read into the text; rather, he brings to the fore the true 
typical significance of the message of Leviticus. The reprint of an older 
work does in the nature of the case bring with it certain disadvantages. 
It cannot be expected to meet present day criticism. Hence, Bonar’s work 
will not help us to answer modern views of Leviticus. But it will help us 
to understand the message of this book which Bonar says “contains more 
of the very words of God” than any other inspired book. It is a valuable 
commentary that may always be consulted with profit. 


Quite different is the volume of A. F. Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the 
Prophets. Kirkpatrick was a moderate critic who at the same time held 
that the prophecies were genuine revelations of God. The publisher notes 
that Kirkpatrick held to the multiple authorship of Isaiah but points out 
that in Kirkpatrick’s day the Qumran scrolls had not yet been discovered. 
It is a pleasure akin to a genuine thrill to note that the publisher attributes 
such significance to the Qumran discoveries. We fear, however, that these 
discoveries would not have influenced Kirkpatrick with respect to the 
unity of Isaiah. The Qumran manuscript, in our opinion, constitutes a 
strong argument for the unity of Isaiah, and its value is not sufficiently 
recognized, but we suspect that men will not accept the Scriptural view of 
the authorship of the prophecy until they are ready to believe the plain 
statements and teachings of infallible Scripture. First, there must come 
a mighty change in men’s way of thinking. But we rejoice in the candor 
of the publisher. 

There is much in Kirkpatrick that is useful, but he must be read with 
care and discernment. At points he rises far above the negative scholarship 
of his day, the day in which the documentary theory from Germany was 
gaining ascendancy in the English-speaking world. But there are times 
when the author simply goes along with the negative scholarship of the 
time. His remarks on Isaiah 7:14, for example, are not satisfactory when 
judged from the standpoint of those who hold to the absolute authority of 
the Bible. On the other hand, how far superior these lectures are to some 
of the material that is making its appearance today! 


There has long been need for a popular book which traces the history of 
the Jews during the intertestamental period. This is a fascinating period, 
and yet it is difficult accurately to trace the course of events which occurred 
therein. Pfeiffer has given us a readable and interesting account of this 
time which can be heartily recommended. The chapters are short and to 
the point, and there is a useful table of chronology. The primary source 
materia] is listed, and there are suggestions for further reading. 
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Pfeiffer does not rearrange the Bible to fit in with certain theories, but 
makes the Bible his standard by which to discuss the history. Daniel is 
ascribed to the sixth century B. C. and not to the second century. This is 
refreshing, and the result is that we have an accurate picture of the period. 
No true history of this era can be written if the book of Daniel is erro- 
neously ascribed to the second century B. C. 


At last the flow of books on the Qumran scrolls seems to be lessening. 
The books that are now appearing devote their attention to a study of the 
contents of the manuscripts rather than to relating the discovery of the 
scrolls. Roth here presents a challenging thesis. He tells us that he first 
identified the Teacher of Righteousness with Menahem ben Judah, the 
leader of the Zealots who was killed in the autumn of 66 A. D. by the Cap- 
tain of the Temple. Further study, however, has led Roth to modify this 
position at least to the extent that he is now not entirely positive of this 
identification, and he suggests that the Teacher may have been the suc- 
cessor of Menahem, Eleazar ben Jair. On or near the Day of Atonement 
Eleazar was attacked. Roth suggests that Eleazar’s escape from death was 
regarded as an act of special divine providence, and so he came to be 
regarded in the eyes of his followers as their deliverer. 

Roth elaborates this thesis and makes out a rather strong case. There 
are however, objections. Roth makes much of the phrase ‘‘the house of 
Absalom”, but, for our part, we feel that he builds too much upon this 
phrase. To us it is still not clear what these words mean. There are other 
difficulties, such as the fitting of the Zealots into the history of the first 
century in relation to the Zadokite document. But Roth has presented a 
challenge, and if he compels scholars to rethink their views, he has 
accomplished something worth while. 


We close this survey with the consideration of a monograph which should 
have far-reaching significance in the study of Daniel. One of the arguments 
that has been employed to impugn the trustworthiness of Daniel is the 
claim that Darius the Mede is a fictitious character. It is impossible to 
identify Darius, so are we told, with any known historical individual. 
Therefore, the argument runs, there was no Darius. He was a figment of 
the imagination of the unknown second-century author of the. book. 

It is true that the mention of Darius the Mede has constituted a problem. 
Who was Darius? Various attempts at identification have been made, but 
all of them had their weaknesses. Professor Whitcomb’s monograph 
presents an answer to the question that cannot be lightly cast aside. He 
would identify Darius with Gubaru (Gobryas) the governor of Babylon 
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and of the region beyond the River. The manner in which Professor Whit- 
comb arrives at this identification is quite fascinating. He points out that 
according to the Nabonidus Chronicle Gobryas (Ug-ba-ru) the governor 
of Gutium and the army of Cyrus entered Babylon without battle on the 
sixteenth day. We then read that Gobryas (Gu-ba-ru) the governor of 
Cyrus installed sub-governors in Babylon. On the night of the eleventh 
day of the month Arahshamnu, Gobryas (Ugbaru) died. Two people 
therefore, Ugbaru and Gubaru, are involved. Ugbaru died shortly after 
the fall of Babylon, and Gubaru the governor of Babylon is to be identified 
with Darius the Mede of the Book of Daniel. 

We are very impressed with this thesis. In fact, we cannot see any ob- 
jections to it. No longer can it be said that there is no known historical 
individual with whom Darius the Mede may be identified. Whitcomb 
has effectively disposed of that objection. This is a small book, but it is 
one of the most valuable works that has appeared in the field of Old 
Testament studies in a long time. It is written in a spirit of willingness to 
bow before the written Word of God. Here is true progress and advance 
in Old Testament studies. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


E. Ashby Johnson: The Crucial Task of Theology. Richmond: John 
Knox Press. 1958. 222. $5.00. 


This is an essay in theological methodology. Its appearance is note- 
worthy even if it indicates only that modern men are concerned to formu- 
late theology again. For it has often been remarked that questions of 
methodology do not initiate theological effort; they attempt to scrutinize 
what has aJready begun. It should also indicate to us that this discussion 
is not a sterile inquiry, but is motivated by a strong conviction of the 
character of theology as well as a deep concern for its success. 

It is this concern for theology which makes this essay so stimulating 
and useful. The point-of-view taken here is not petty or limited. Theology 
is concerned with giving some intelligible answers to the question of the 
ultimate meaning of life. By virtue of its object, theology possesses first 
place in the esteem and interest of man. By virtue of its inquiry, theology 
assumes priority and directive authority in the reflective life of man. For 
this reason any description of the character of theology must bear in mind 
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that it functions constructively and critically in a self-governing fashion. 
Theology must set its own goals, method and criteria; it will justify itself 
only before its own court. 

We should bear in mind also that the plea for self-justification does not 
grant permission to indulge in artless and undisciplined handling of 


theology, nor indeed to practice demagoguery towards other fields of 
knowledge. 


If the conclusions of theology are to carry weight in a century in which 
method is a matter of major concern, then it must be by some clear 
awareness of the characteristics, potentialities, and limitations of the 
approach which it employs (p. 56). 
With this call to self-criticism, Johnson shows himself to be a perceptive 
judge of contemporary theology’s major weakness. Readers of this 
Journal may well applaud such emphasis, and scrutinize their own theolo- 
gizing. 

Merely to assert this formal agreement with Mr. Johnson would not be 
satisfying nor particularly complimentary to his careful work. We must 
indicate his justification of this attitude. We may do this by adhering to 
our author's own distinction between the scope and method of theology. 
Johnson sets forth the scope of theology in two characteristics: compre- 
hensiveness and uniqueness. 

Theology is comprehensive because it can show any area of life as a 
possible bearer of ultimate concern (p. 64). It is unique in that the ultimate 
must be formulated in terms of each individual’s self commitment (p. 72). 
Only that which is ultimate is unique and singular. As ultimacy is a rela- 
tion, I know it only as that to which I unreservedly commit myself. Hence, 
all of theology has been stamped with this ineradicable form. There is no 
“revelation” except as a reflection of my response (p. 110). There is no 
“truth” except that self-committed statement which recognizes the limits 
of its commitment (p. 157). 

It takes no great degree of perception to realize that this is a complete 
rejection of the biblical notion of “‘revelation’’. Theology can claim no 
infallibility (p. 81); it is symbolical, employing subjective responses that 
can be represented only through symbolism (p. 178), employing answers 
which are comprehensive in that they speak symbolically to ultimate con- 
cerns, but never supposing “that the form of its answer is ultimate” (p. 
164). Johnson states the problem and his solution fairly and clearly when 
he says, “We are, in effect, endeavoring to say something about transcendent 
reality through the means of saying something about characteristic human 
responses’’ (p. 180, italics are the author’s). 
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If it is clear that we must reject the argument in its overall import, we 
would do well to consider it more closely to assess its force and to profit 
by its contribution, whether negative or positive. 

The technique Johnson has chosen to establish the validity of theological 
knowledge is to call for a level of meaning and certainty inclusive of, but 
not restricted by, contemporary knowledge claims (p. 83). The scope of 
science is any matter in which it can find sensory qualities which it can 
measure, its certitude is perceptual immediacy. Philosophy may properly 
undertake to speak on all matters which are subject to rational formulation. 
In the light of its certitude of logical necessity, it critically evaluates all 
logical relationships, scrutinizing science and religion alike (p. 75). The- 
ology is a discipline established on the basis of a third certitude: unqualified 
self-commitment. 


Theology concerns itself with propositions which do have empirical 
reference... inductive inferences, but it considers these only because 
they have a bearing upon conclusions which are not empirically veri- 
fiable.... frankly (they are) possibilities, statements which on€ rec- 
ognizes as not subject to sensory confirmation but which are subject 


to validation in terms of a commitment of self to their implications 
(p. 103). 


The subjectivity here appealed to accomplishes two purposes which 
neither science nor philosophy seem able to attain. It allows areas of signif- 
icance for man without restricting such areas to what man can explain and 
handle. It operates as a continual judgment upon man’s effort pointing 
out in effect that there is no final or complete method even as there is no 
final or complete knowledge. With the guarantee of the first purpose, 
Johnson feels he has preserved the integrity of theology. Theology is 
cognitively meaningful and significant even if it cannot be established 
as verified knowledge. So also the certainty of man’s knowledge (science 
and philcsophy) has not been impaired; even if it is limited, it is certainly 
master of all it surveys within these limits. Although this seems to be a 
hopeful division of labor between the dominant interests of men in a way 
which forbids slighting either competitor, such a division seems to raise 
some awkward questions. 

One question which deserves clarification concerns the relationship 
between decision and significance. In what way does a commitment of 
theology establish significance? Everyone readily admits that any deci- 
sion has consequences for the rest of one’s life, whether great or less. For 
all that, we cannot call these consequences “‘significant” in the sense which 
Johnson wants to use the term. “Significant” for Johnson refers to ‘“‘cog- 
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nitive’”’, “truth” characteristics. Decision as significant presumes certain 
attitudes which can be called cognitive. To act by decision is to affirm 
purpose in the universe (p. 133); to act by decision commits us to a ‘‘com- 
mon participation in the inevitable uncertainties of existence... with a 
sense of common effort and shared destiny” (p. 165). Whether or not we 
disagree with Johnson on this score — certainly Sartre does not accept the 
first nor the Christian the second — we ought to observe that his cognitive 
relation characterizes only responsible decision. We have to raise the issue 
of norms and indeed Johnson does just this. Decision to be other than 
wishful projection must meet the needs of the individual or the community 
and must be carefully established as a genuine possibility, employing 
logical and empirical criteria (p. 162). Here again, we need not controvert 
Johnson’s position; it is enough for our purposes to ask how this type of 
decision is to be differentiated from decision common to all responsible 
knowledge. Perhaps what Johnson is offering is not really theology as 
opposed to philosophy but an adequate philosophy in contrast to an in- 
adequate one. In this respect Johnson freely admits that, ‘‘Hairetic and 
non-cognitive judgments appear as essential parts of all constructive 
systems” (p. 129). 

In fact, the method of integration spoken of here is stated by Johnson 
to be theology’s own “in the sense that every person is engaging in a 
theological enterprise when he attempts to bring his whole range of knowl- 
edge and experience to a focus in an effort to reach some ultimate de- 
termination” (p. 144). The significance given by decision, then, does not 
refer primarily to either the fact of its consequences nor the criteria of its 
operation. The formulation produced by integration of these two must 
be such that it generates “‘a state of certitude which leads me to an un- 
qualified commitment of myself to it” (p. 145). Theology rests for its 
meaning upon a commitment which is unqualified but it cannot claim that 
unqualified assent to the formulations which it produces. ‘Theology is 
not less than a science but more than a science. It is closely akin to all 
those forms of artistic creation and criticism which seek to suggest meanings 
transcending those of precisely specified reference” (p. 168). 

It would be easy to conclude that this is a pure subjectivism, in which 
case we would wrongly identify the decision which wishfully hopes its de- 
cisions will be right with the third kind of decision in which an unqualified 
commitment is called for. Certainly decision in its second sense — a com- 
mitment to standards and values fruitful for understanding non-ultimate 
life — is common to all areas of knowledge and hence not specifically 
theological. The characteristics of the third kind of decision are difficult 
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to specify. As a decision it is unqualified, it conveys the “truth” that no 
knowledge is final, its certainty is immediate, self-evident and categorical. 
When we consider these characteristics in the light of the purpose for which 
we sought them — to find a decision which would establish meaning — it 
seems to me singularly inappropriate to call them ‘cognitive’. Nor indeed 
can we place much confidence in the negative criteria that every formula- 
tion proposed is false. For the problem calls for some positive standard to 
be set, not for the denial of every standard. As for the “‘self-evidence” of 
the decision, this merely asserts what we have been trying to establish. 
If this be the case, theology as establishing ‘‘meaning’”’ above cognitive- 
meaning has failed. 

For the Christian, this way is both inappropriate and unsatisfying. It 
proposes a kind of theology which cannot do justice to the historical “given- 
ness” nor the knowledge-claims of Christianity. 


HAROLD J. FRANZ 


William Jennings Bryan College, Dayton, Tennessee 


Dwight Hervey Small: The Biblical Basis for Infant Baptism. Children 
in God’s Covenant Promises. Westwood, New Jersey: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 1959. 191. $3.50. 


“It cannot be emphasized too strongly that it is unwarrantable to lay 
down as a principle of Scriptural interpretation that whenever there is no 
express and explicit injunction requiring a duty to be performed, there is 
therefore no duty commanded. We have no prerogative to limit God as 
to the form in which He may be pleased to make known His will in His 
Word” (p. 9). It is failure to take due account of what is involved in this 
statement that renders so many immune to the force of the evidence in 
support of the ordinance of infant baptism. And there is not much hope 
of making headway with the convinced antipaedobaptist until the 
validity of this principle in the interpretation and application of Scripture 
is recognized. There is, however, no subject in Christian theology that 
illustrates more effectively the propriety and necessity of this principle 
than the argument for infant baptism. It is the virtue of this book that it 
establishes infant baptism as a divine institution not from isolated, piece- 
meal data but from the organism of revelation as a whole. The author 
shows what the implications are of that covenant institution in terms of 
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which God’s saving revelation and action have been operative throughout 
the history of redemption. 

It is futile to adduce the fact of infant circumcision in support of infant 
baptism unless the relation of circumcision to the Abrahamic covenant and 
the place of the Abrahamic covenant within the organism of redemptive 
revelation are properly assessed. It is the significance of the Abrahamic 
covenant that Small places in the forefront. “God brought into being a 
covenant community at that point in the history of redemption, and made 
Abraham the head of it. God pledged Himself to Abraham and to his 
posterity in this covenant relation, establishing it on the unalterable 
promises of God.... Progressively through the history of the develop- 
ment of the covenant people of God there is enlargement of understanding 
and application. But because Abraham was the first person with whom 
God established the covenant in terms of a distinct covenant community, 
he is rightly called ‘the father of all them that believe’ (Romans 4:11)” 
(p. 31). Hence Small is at pains to show that it is this Abrahamic covenant 
that “continues on past the dispensation of the Law under Moses and into 
the present’”’ and is therefore “‘the same covenant under which New 
Testament believers are saved” (p. 34). The evidence in support is ad- 
duced in detail in the pages which follow (cf. pp. 35-48). The inferences 
to be drawn from this thesis respecting infant baptism are apparent. 

Small’s presentation of the case for infant baptism comes to what is 
perhaps its most cogent expression in the chapter in which circumcision 
and baptism are compared (pp. 79-96). Most effective in this chapter is 
the way he answers the objection that since faith and repentance are re- 
quired for baptism and, since these are not predicable of infants, they can- 
not be fit subjects of baptism (pp. 84 ff.). 

In Part II Small deals competently with the question of mode and 
relates the mode to the meaning. The meaning he rightly discovers to be 
identification. The evidence he adduces in support is both copious and 
conclusive. It is when viewed in this light that the insistence upon a sym- 
bolism which focuses attention upon the one aspect of union with Christ, 
namely, burial and resurrection, is shown to do prejudice to the inclusive- 
ness and completeness of the identification which baptism represents and 
seals. ‘How inadequate’, he says, “it is to try to equate the meaning of 
baptism with just one or two facets of this total identification” (p. 166). 
Although Small is not probably correct in excluding from Romans 6:3 an 
allusion to the rite of baptism and its significance, yet he is unquestionably 
correct in saying that “when ritual baptism is in view... it is never some 
one part of this total identification that is represented by the analogy” 
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(p. 167). This consideration, clearly supported by the other passages with 
which Small deals in the context, is the decisive answer to the baptist’s 
appeal to Romans 6:3, 4 in the argument for immersion. The examination 
given in these chapters of classical, Old Testament, and New Testament 
usage in respect of the relevant terms is one that leaves no reasonable 
doubt as to the validity of Small’s thesis. 

Some liabilities, however, call for comment. 

Biblico-theological study will show that the traditional formulation of 
covenant theology, especially that associated with the seventeenth cen- 
tury, needs modification. This revision does not in the least degree inter- 
fere with the centrality of covenant administration in the history of 
redemption. In fact it only serves to accentuate the significance of the 
covenant concept. On the whole Small’s argument for infant baptism is 
biblically oriented and is in accord with what the strictly biblical notion 
of covenant would require. But early in his book (pp. 15-29) he uses the 
mould of a formulation of biblical data which does not advance the biblico- 
theological presentation with which the remaining part of the volume is 
occupied. 

The “principle of presumption” (cf. pp. 64, 80, 87) to which Smal! appeals 
in connection with infant baptism is scarcely one that can be biblically 
supported. It is far better to rest the case upon the divine institution. 
This is all that is necessary, and to append a questionable inference does 
not strengthen the argument. 

Undoubtedly ‘‘fire” in Scripture is frequently the emblem of judgment. 
But it is beyond warrant to say in regard to Jesus’ baptizing with fire 
(Matt. 3:11; Luke 3:16) that ‘‘the consistent Biblical reference of fire to 
judgment makes it reasonably clear that this baptism of fire speaks of the 
future judgment of the world at the second coming of Christ” (p. 161). 
Fire has many associations and significations in Scripture and it is more 
likely that in these references to Jesus’ baptizing the thought is that of 
thorough purification (cf. Zech. 13:9; Mal. 3:2, 3). 

Some typographical errors were noted. The most unfortunate is ‘‘blood” 
in the place of “‘Spirit’’ (p. 88). 

Small’s book is a commendable contribution to a need which is always 
with us and several features of biblical teaching are here placed in the fore- 
front that are not elsewhere, at least not in readily available literature, 
brought to bear upon the questions at issue. 


JoHN Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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C. Herbert Oliver: No Flesh Shall Glory. Nutley, New Jersey: Presby- 
terian and Reformed Publishing Company. 1959. 96. $2.50. 


A distressing number of Christian people have discovered an easy way 
of quieting their consciences while they perpetuate the evils of race segrega- 
tion. They blame the agitation for integration upon twin whipping-boys — 
Modernism and Communism. They then bolster their opinions concerning 
segregation by the misquotation and misuse of Bible texts. Then they 
assert freely that the “‘best’’ Negroes do not want integration and they 
can document this statement by quotations from educated Negro writers. 

Here is a little book that hits at the very heart of the segregation argu- 
ments, written by a man who, by no stretch of the imagination, could be 
called a Modernist or a Communist, but who is a thoroughly self-conscious 
Calvinist who knows and believes the Bible as the infallible Word of God. 
C. Herbert Oliver was brought up in the South and educated at Wheaton 
College and Westminster Seminary. He holds both the B.D. and the 
Th.M. degrees from the latter institution. As a pastor he served an entirely 
white congregation in Maine and he has lately returned to live in the 
South. By everybody’s standards he is one of the “best’’ Negroes, and he 
should be listened to. 

Oliver’s book is of rather limited scope both in size and in its stated ob- 
jectives. In his introduction he says that he plans to “state the basic 
truths of the unity of the human race” and “to document this position 
further by an appeal to and an exegesis of the Scriptures” (p. 10). He 
deals with the biblical references to ‘‘color” and discusses the significance 
of Shem, Ham, and Japheth. He then goes on to show that Christian 
ethics and segregation are incompatible and to demonstrate ‘‘that freedom 
to associate is a basic element of good human relations” and to “point 
out that the fear of the oft alleged consequences of non-segregation is 
unjustified’. He makes it clear that it is not his intention to bolster racism 
of any kind “but to curtail all types of racism by destroying the ground 
on which they stand and by pointing men to nobler ends than race com- 
petition” (idem). He presents his thesis by destroying the foundations 
upon which segregation rests and he establishes his premise upon the prin- 
ciple, rather than upon the outworkings, of segregation. One might have 
wished that he had said a good deal more about the dreadful results of 
segregation upon the souls of multitudes of Negroes who have been driven 
away from orthodox Christianity to Romanism or to self-seeking sects 
simply because Negroes have equated orthodox Christianity with segrega- 
tionalist policies. One might also wish that he had faced the problems 
which cannot lightly be passed over in the transition from a segregated to 
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a desegregated society —- the problems raised by the mere fact that a dis- 
proportionately high percentage of Negroes are undesirable neighbors and 
associates, for instance. 

But the effective attack upon the principles of segregation and upon 
their alleged biblical props is certainly needed, and an understanding of the 
weakness of segregationist principles is essential if the outworkings of 
them are to be understood and corrected. Oliver makes it clear that 
“Christian ethics cannot support segregationalist ideas, for such ideas 
have no place whatsoever in a truly Christian view of life. Nowhere in the 
Bible is the slightest suggestion that people are to be separated purely for 
racial reasons” (p. 61). He rightly holds that “‘the destruction of segrega- 
tion must be preceded by the destruction of the ideas upon which 
segregation is based” (p. 78). 

The concluding paragraph of the book is well worth quoting. “In this 
book I have sought to show the folly of all who glory in the flesh rather 
than in God. And as all racism is a form of glorying in the flesh, I have 
sought to turn the thoughts of my readers to the contemplation of the 
glorious fact that differences among men only reveal the greater glory of 
God and are meant to contribute to cooperative unity rather than com- 
petitive divisions, to sweet harmony rather than bitter strife, to wonderful 
love rather than suicidal hate. For heaven and earth will rejoice together 
when the sons of men have learned the wonderful truth that in God’s sight 
no flesh shall Glory’’ (p. 96). 

Throughout the book Oliver is modest and he makes it clear that he 
would be “‘the last to say that I have delivered the last word on ‘race’ ”’ 
(p. 7). He has, however, opened a discussion which should be taken up by 
earnest Christians of all races. If the discussion can be carried on in the 
spirit in which Oliver in this book begins it, such discussions cannot but 
be of great profit, not only to the cause of human relationships, but to the 
greater cause of winning people of every race unto obedience to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


RoBErtT S. MARSDEN 
Middletown, Pennsylvania 


Robert Bruce: The Mystery of the Lord’s Supper. Translated and edited 
by Thomas F. Torrance. Richmond: John Knox Press. 1958. 198. $3.75. 


This volume consists of two parts: an historical introduction by Torrance, 
and five sermons preached by Bruce in the Kirk of Edinburgh in 1589. 
The homilies are in the solid tradition of an era long past wherein a preacher 
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might deliver lengthy and weighty remarks on doctrinal matters without 
fear of losing his congregation. The messages are well-structured — the 
outlines are repeated several times; the points listed in anticipation, then 
’ developed in order, and then summarized. This repetition, however, does 
not lead to tedium; it rather makes for clarity and a better retentiveness. 

Bruce is well within the tradition of Scottish Calvinism, and, in accord- 
ance with the tenor of his time, carries on a constant polemic against the 
Papists. While some differences with other groups are hinted at (and indeed 
one may read between the lines for an occasional tilt with Luther or 
Zwingli), it is transubstantiation which is the enemy of the faithful. 

This Romish doctrine is contrary to the scriptural conception of the 
Body of Christ, says Bruce, for it supposes ‘‘such a hidden and amazing 
virtue to be enclosed in the syllables that the virtue or power which flows 
from the words is able to chase away wholly the substance of the bread, 
so that the very bread, and substance of it, is altogether destroyed by this 
power... [and] is able to procure and draw down another substance, 
namely the Flesh and Blood of Christ Jesus” (p. 117). , Now, he continues, 
since Christ’s body is human, it can only be in a certain place, namely, 
heaven. If in heaven, it cannot be on earth. No plea that a sovereign 
God can make it present in two places at the same time is allowed. Bruce’s 
logic is merciless: ‘‘since God has decreed that every human body should 
consist of organic parts, and therefore should be comprehended and circum- 
scribed, within its own individual and proper place, and also since He has 
appointed Christ Jesus to have such a body, not just for a time, but 
eternally, therefore, I say, God may not now will the contrary, either to 
abolish this body, which He has appointed to be eternal, or yet to make it 
at one and the same time, a body and not a body, with quantity and without ° 
quantity, finite and infinite, with location and without location” (p. 125). 
In similar fashion, he rejects the Romish teaching that the words of 
institution produce the change in the elements: ‘‘if there were such a change, 
as they speak of, it would be either before or after the words of consecration 
are spoken; if the change is before the words of consecration are spoken, 
the consecration is superfluous, and their proposition is false; if the change 
is after the words are spoken, viz. ‘This is my Body’, their proposition is 
also false, because the word ‘bread’ is spoken before the last syllable of 
these five words is pronounced”’ (p. 123). 

Nevertheless Bruce insists that Christ is present in the sacrament. He is 
present not to outward senses, but to faith. Being physically in heaven, 
he cannot be corporally apprehended. How then is he apprehended? ‘“‘What 
makes anything yours?” Bruce inquires. He answers, If you have a 
“title’’, a “‘just right to that thing’. Thus, ‘‘a lively and true faith in the 
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Blood and death of Christ gives us a sure title and a good right to the 
Flesh and Blood of Christ, and to His merits” (p. 100). 

Equally vigorous is Bruce’s positive exposition. He defines a sacrament 
as “‘a holy sign and seal that is annexed to the preached Word of God to 
seal up and confirm the truth contained in the same Word, but in such a 
way that I do not call the Seal separated from the Word, the Sacrament”’ 
(p. 41). The sacrament is in the ‘‘category of relation” (Bruce’s use of 
Aristotelian terms, concepts, and syllogistic reasoning is evident throughout 
the book). This means that sacrament and thing signified can never be 
separated; but neither can they be confounded or converted into one 
another. Their relation is a conjunction of earthly elements with ‘“‘the 
whole Christ, God and Man, without separation of His natures, without 
distinction of His substance from His graces”’ (p. 46). 

This conjunction, being mystical, secret, and spiritual, cannot be under- 
stood without a heavenly illumination by the Holy Spirit. The Christian 
then, by reason of this conjunction, no sooner sees the bread than the Body 
comes to mind. There is no sacrament for the non-Christian. Says Bruce, 
“Show me any passage in the Bible where another way of receiving Christ 
than by faith is to be found” (p. 61). In explaining this conjunction, Bruce 
uses powerful figures: ‘‘You may be quite sure that if you are faithful, 
Christ is as busy working inwardly in your soul, as the Minister is working 
outwardly in regard to your body” (p. 62). 

Since there is nothing in the sacrament that is not first in the Word, is 
not the sacrament superfluous? Bruce replies that we “get a better hold 
of Christ”; we possess Him ‘more fully’’; we believe the gospel better. 
Now since this is the purpose, no element or action of the sacrament may 
be omitted. And further, since the sacrament is an expression of thanks- 
giving and communion, it may not be administered privately. 

When one discusses the Lord’s Supper one must relate it to other aspects 
of the corpus doctrinae. So Bruce devotes large sections of his sermons to 
“The Person of Christ’’, ‘‘Faith and Effectual Calling’’, and ‘‘Conscience’’. 
However the expositions are not thus short on application. Bruce’s hearers 
must have experienced many a pang of remorse, many a thrill of joy as 
the law and the evangel were applied to their lives. Bruce believed that 
evil days had come to the Kirk and that he was an instrument to bring 
light and life. He did not shirk his responsibility. 

Torrance, while sketching the life of Bruce, tries to use him to undermine 
confidence in the Westminster standards. Claiming that Bruce in his stress 
on conscience has greater affinities to Calvin and the Reformation than 
later Calvinistic authors, Torrance says that ‘‘once such a conscience is cut 
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adrift from the evangelical message and moralised, as it tended to be 
through the exaggerated moralism of the Larger Catechism, it could lead 
only too easily into the moral and philosophic doubt that have so often 
characterized Scottish Universities” (p. 30). He notes that earlier con- 
fessions ‘“‘were unfortunately displaced by the Westminster Divines’”’ 
(p. 35). The Canons of Dort are also suspect — behind them lay “an 
amalgam of Aristotelian logic and the Reformed faith”’ (p. 32). 

In his volume, The School of Faith, Torrance elaborates his contention. 
The later Reformers are pictured as abandoning the “inherent patterns” 
of Christian doctrine “for a schematism of their own which they imposed 
upon the instruction they had received from their fathers’. This has 
‘led to serious difficulties in later generations when the Federal schematism 
was found to conflict with the results of fresh biblical exegesis and a more 
biblical theology”’ (op. cit., p. xviii). 

Such charges and caricatures provide evidence, if any is needed, that 
there must be continual study not only of the Scriptures but also of the 
development of doctrine to defend the gospel from such re-writing of 
history. 


Joun W. SANDERSON, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Sigmund Mowinckel: The Old Testament as Word of God. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1959. 144, $2.75. 


When one first notices the title of this work he may possibly think that 
there is an omission. Should not the title read, The Old Testament as The 
Word of God? The original Norwegian title is Det Gamle Testament som 
Guds Ord, which may be translated, The Old Testament as The Word of God. 
Evidently then, the choice of the anarthrous use in the English translation 
was deliberate. But why speak of the Old Testament as ‘‘Word of God” 
rather than ‘‘The Word of God’’? The answer appears to be that ‘‘Word of 
God” designates a category to which the Old Testament may in part 
belong. And the way seems to be left open for the suggestion that other 
writings, apart from the Old Testament, may also belong to this category 
of “Word of God”’. 

Our interpretation of the title is supported by the following statement, 
“in the Old Testament we really do have word of God’’ (p. 11). But the 
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teaching of the church that the Old Testament is Word of God, we are told, 
raises a problem for the theological student at the outset of his study, and 
this problem appears in connection with the factual nature of the Old 
Testament. 

Mowinckel’s lectures were originally delivered in Norwegian in 1938, 
and so constitute an earlier expression of a view which is quite widespread 
today. We cannot say that he gives a particularly valuable exposition of 
this view. Indeed, were it not for the fact that Dr. Mowinckel is the 
author of the book, the work would hardly merit review. It is not a book 
that will enhance the author’s scholarly reputation. 

What are these features of the Old Testament which the author thinks 
cannot be harmonized with modern knowledge? For one thing there is 
“the chronology of the Books of Moses, which dates creation at about four 
thousand years before Christ’ (p. 13). Such language can only be dis- 
missed as reckless, and not worthy of serious refutation. The second error 
mentioned is the supposed conflict between the statement of the Old Testa- 
ment that Shalmanezer took Samaria (II Kings 18:9, 10) and the claim of 
Sargon that he took the city. Actually there is no contradiction. Further 
study has shown that the Old Testament is correct; it was Shalmanezer 
who took the city. Mowinckel might be advised to read what Edwin R. 
Thiele has written on this subject (The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew 
Kings, Chicago, 1951, pp. 99-135). But why did Mowinckel allow this 
objection to remain in the English translation of his book? 

The most serious objection which is raised is stated as follows: ‘‘In the 
Old Testament the hare also is counted among the animals who chew the 
cud (Deut. 14:7) and no apologetic art has succeeded in justifying this 
classification” (p. 14). This is truly a difficulty, but can Mowinckel prove 
that the intention of the author was to make a technical statement regard- 
ing the hare, or merely to speak from the standpoint of an observer to 
whom it appears that the hare chews the cud? 

Any attempt at harmonization, however, is simply discarded as ‘‘more 
or less dishonest”. We quote the entire unfortunate passage, ‘‘If one con- 
tinues on the road of impartial research and renounces all more or less 
dishonest efforts to explain away the embarrassing passages (which always 
have been so typical of theology), then one soon will find that the Old 
Testament is not a homogeneous entity with everything on one plane and 
in complete harmony” (p. 16). Of course, those who accept the Scriptures 
as the infallible Word of God will endeavor to explain difficult passages in 
so far as that is possible. But Mowinckel also has presuppositions. He is 
very sure that in the scriptural or orthodox sense the Bible is not the Word 
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of God. Hence, he tries to bring his reasoning into line with his own 
fundamental presuppositions. 

This is not a book characterized by impartial research. On page 23 we 
are told that the correct translation of II Timothy 3:16 ‘‘undoubtedly”’ is 
“Every scripture inspired by God is useful for doctrine’! But, to note 
only one consideration, what is to be done with the Greek word xal which 
Mowinckel ignores? Does Mowinckel’s translation represent impartial 
research? Again, ‘‘Luke says that he will write his Gospel because none of 
the previous ones was satisfactory” (p. 24). We have hunted in vain for 
such an utterance in the writings of Luke. One portion of the Gospel in 
which it certainly is not found is Luke 1:1-4. 

Mowinckel’s definition of ‘‘guilt’’ can hardly be called the result of 
objective research. We read ‘‘and guilt means that I know that I both 
should and could have chosen otherwise than I did’’ (p. 49). Can any 
serious student of Scripture for a moment think that this is an accurate 
definition of what the Bible teaches about guilt? And the statement, 
“Revelation takes place as a history of revelation” may probably be in 
line with the general irrationalism which too much influences this book, 
but it is not at all an adequate statement. It is true that the course of 
historical revelation is itself revelation, but one cannot limit revelation to 
a history of revelation, for revelation also occurs in individual words and 
events uttered and performed at a particular time and in a particular 
place. 

In these pages a particular view of Heilsgeschichte is presented. But this 
view can be derived from the Bible only as we now possess the Bible. It 
is not the product of “‘scientific’’ study of the Bible for such ‘‘scientific”’ 
study, we are told, leads us to quite a different view of the Scriptures. It 
leads us to see that in the Bible there are individual, disjointed texts. But 
there were editors, who united these disjointed texts that lay before them 
and thus produced the history of revelation which really merely exhibited 
their own faith (pp. 70 ff.). At this point the weakness of Mowinckel’s 
whole approach becomes apparent. Are we really to believe that originally 
there existed only disjointed texts and that these unrelated pieces were so 
put together that they now form the remarkably unity of the Bible? 
If Mowinckel’s view of the Bible is correct, then the history of revelation 
rests upon a shaky foundation. One could never have derived that history 
of revelation from the original independent documents. At best this 
history of revelation simply represents the view of the editors of the texts. 
But unless the originals of Scripture are direct revelations from God 
expressing his will for mankind, we have no right to say that Scripture is 
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the Word of God. How can documents, arising under different circum- 
stances and being purely human products, become the ‘‘Word”’ of God, 
simply because they were fitted together in such a way as to express the 
faith of those who put them together? The author does not really answer 
this question. 

How barren Mowinckel’s view is when compared to the scriptural 
teaching! In the scriptural view of the history of revelation there is life 
and there is truth. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Cornelius Van Til: The Theology of James Daane. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Publishing Company. 1959. 126. $3.00. 


Cornelius Van Til of Westminster Theological Seminary has here made 
another significant, perhaps his most important, contribution to the defense 
of the Reformed faith. As in all his writings, so in this one, he is not 
interested in defending a generalized, common denominator Christianity, 
but only a full-orbed Calvinism which alone can do justice to the whole 
counsel of God. 

In particular he is concerned with the frontal attack that has been made 
by Dr. James Daane, an able and learned minister of the Christian Re- 
formed Church, on historic Calvinism. This attack has come to its clearest 
and most forceful expression in an article entitled ‘“The State of Theology 
in the Church”’ published in The Reformed Journal for September, 1957. 

It is with a summary of this article that Professor Van Til begins this 
brief volume. The main problem with which Dr. Daane is concerned is 
that the Christian Reformed Church, holding as it does to a “central 
doctrine”, namely, the doctrine of absolute divine sovereignty, has devel- 
oped a theology which is more speculative and systematic than it is 
scriptural. But it seems, according to Van Til, that Reformed theology 
and the Reformed view of Scripture go hand in hand. Only in so far as 
one holds to a God totally independent of history and, therefore, totally in 
control of history, can one also consistently hold to Scripture as infallible 
divine self-revelation. Only when God is regarded as the sovereign Lord 
can we have a self-authenticating Bible. And it is just such a God which a 
self-authenticating Bible reveals. It is this fact which, Van Til contends, 
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Lutheran and Arminian theologians have overlooked. He is concerned to 
know how Daane keeps from falling into this same pitfall when the all- 
controlling sovereignty of God is set aside. 

It may well develop that Dr. Daane’s position is not confined to an 
attack on divine sovereignty per se but extends to a deformation of the 
whole doctrine of God. This is brought out not so much by the Reformed 
Journal article mentioned above as by Daane’s book A Theology of Grace. 
For it is in that book that he raises strong objections to Van Til’s use of the 
concept of the ontological trinity. It is in the scriptural revelation of the 
ontological trinity that Van Til finds the starting point for all theological 
thinking: theological thinking carried out not speculatively as though it 
were independent of other scriptural data, but carried out as organically 
derived from that revelation. Over against this doctrine of the ontological 
trinity Daane would set Jesus Christ as the most fundamental revelation of 
God, and therefore as the principle in terms of which all other scriptural 
data must be understood. This is language dangerously reminiscent of the 
Barthian notion that God is only what he is in his revelation and that 
revelation is the Christ alone. If Dr. Daane insists on maintaining this 
preference for Christ to the ontological trinity as the starting-point for 
theological thinking, it would seem that he can do so only at the expense 
of making Chalcedon nothing more than an interesting but irrelevant name 
in church history, of turning the whole Augustinian tradition into a 
shambles, and of winding up at last with the very thing he allegedly 
abhors, a speculative theology. This reviewer believes that this is the 
central issue between Daane and Van Til and that the question of divine 
sovereignty enters only as a necessary implication. The latter question 
has come to more obvious expression, no doubt, but it is the former one 
which must be settled before any progress can be made with the latter. 

After an illuminating discussion of divine sovereignty in terms of provi- 
dence, the divine decrees, equal ultimacy, and the supra- and infralapsarian 
distinctions, Van Til concludes his volume with a direct exposition of Karl 
Barth’s doctrine of election. One might question why, in a book ostensibly 
dealing with the theology of James Daane, one should discover a rather 
detailed discussion of at least one facet of the theology of Karl Barth. In 
this reviewer’s mind the exposition is not without real point. When one 
seriously reflects on the theological course charted by Daane, and that 
which is laid out by Barth, one discovers that they do not lead to ports 
which are far removed from one another but, rather, to two entrances to 
the same harbor. It is this fact, that the church has little to choose between 
the theology of Daane and the theology of Barth, that Van Til would 
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bring to light. This he has accomplished with as high a degree of contro- 
versial gentility as this reviewer has had the pleasure of seeing. 

The book is to be highly recommended to ministers and laymen alike, 
not only to those in the Church which is directly concerned in this con- 
troversy, but to all who may be interested in learning more of the distinc- 
tion between true historic Calvinism and the neo-orthodox, and quasi- 
neo-orthodox, perversions which are currently parading in the name of 
Calvinism. 

Ear E. ZETTERHOLM 

Edwardsburg, Michigan 


Emile Cailliet: The Recovery of Purpose. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1959. 192. $3.50. 


The author of this book has been the Stuart Professor of Christian 
Theology at Princeton Theological Seminary since 1947. He has written 
a book which appears to be based upon the premise that there has been a 
loss ‘‘of the ultimate purpose which heretofore had testified to the finality 
of the Christian world view” (p. 11). He suggests that only a reconceived 
Christianity can cope with this resulting plight, but this appears to be 
stymied, on the one hand, by those who reanimate vestigial structures at 
well-staged gatherings which are perpetuated by warmed-over theological 
titles and well-financed periodicals, and, on the other hand, by those who 
“in their anxiety to remain intellectually honest... will have no part in 
‘backward’ steps involving the surrender of modernity’s best-assured 
advances”’ (idem). 

The author further introduces his presentation with the characterization 
of those who work in the scientific realm as having ‘consensus of views” 
as their criterion and aim, whereas ‘‘confusion of tongues and bitter 
contention too often characterize Christian self-assertion in the theological 
realm” (p. 12). He denies that any individual Christian or body of Chris- 
tians is exempt from blame for this condition. Rather than a dividing line 
existing between “evangelicals” so-called and “‘liberals’’ he implies that 
“the distinction is between those who hark back to the ready-made solu- 
tions of ages gone by, and those who look forward to ever more accurate 
and constructive patterns of understanding” (p. 13). “To speak of a 
Christian recovery of purpose then is to speak of an emergence from 
obsolete interpretations” (idem). As this reviewer completed the author’s 
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introduction he had the distinct impression that ‘‘modernity”’, including all 
who work in the realm of science, had a sort of edge on the whole Christian 
body (whether evangelicals or liberals) in that the Christian’s activity 
seems to have been “summed up in the perpetuation of roadblocks into 
monuments to the glory of an ill-conceived deity” (p. 14). There is a 
total absence of indication by the author that there is any such thing as 
the historic Christian Faith as it was taught at Princeton Theological 
Seminary forty years ago. 

This reviewer finds two characteristics of the book which, in his opinion, 
may limit its usefulness. In the first place, the author is so obviously 
well-versed in the writings of the philosophers, secular writers and sci- 
entists that he assumes too much identical knowledge as the intellectual 
equipment of the present-day readers. In the second place, the language 
used in reference to Christianity is in many instances ambiguous to the 
point where readers with a variety of shades of theological persuasion may 
on a specific page rejoice in the fact that the author has expressed his belief 
in their particular point of view. One such example is the following: 
“Clearly, what is primary in the New Testament record is a Christology 
which has inspired and oriented it at every point. Seen in this light the 
Gospel miracles constitute a unique pattern of revelation and are true in 
the deepest meaning of the word” (p. 169). To John Dewey has been 
attributed the remark that ‘‘we cannot influence those with whom we have 
no contact”. The language of this scholarly little book may cause sincere 
readers to lay it down before they have embraced the author’s views. 

In the first chapter Cailliet asks the question: ‘How did our modern 
world revert to this aggravated pagan version of a purposeless, meaningless 
world whose motions are at the mercy of blind forces, and this in spite of 
nearly two thousand years of Christian life?’”’ (p. 21). He recognizes that 
his indictment of the age as being without purpose will be seen by some 
“who will pass a blanket judgment on the proponents of the purposeless 
view and ascribe their blindness to sinful pride” (pp. 22 f.). He says of 
such: ‘This however will not do. Such self-righteous attitudes simply 
ignore the facts. They amount to a sweeping condemnation of a multitude 
of some of the most progressive, most productive scholars of our day 
and age, and of research methods wrought out in the midst of the greatest 
difficulties” (p. 23). 

The loss by man of his sense of cosmic purpose is due to the very methods 
which have brought about the remarkable advances of modern science. 
Cailliet states that all of this plight in which man finds himself is due to a 
theology which used the conceptions devised especially by Greek for- 
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mulators of causality, chief of whom was Aristotle, rather than those of 
the Word of God to arrive at the purpose which the life of man was “‘sup- 
posed’’ to serve. (pp. 24f.). He believes that “secular thinking originally 
formulated its own notion of purpose”. This was done “in terms of cau- 
sality with special attention to the final cause’ (p. 26). It has been this 
“vision which modern science has felt constrained to surrender under the 
strain of what Whitehead has called ‘irresistible and stubborn facts’ ” 
(p. 28). This transformation of the Aristotelian view of causality was due 
to scientific advances and to the Reformation “clarification of the biblical 
knowledge of God” (idem). The author then gives David Hume credit 
for dealing the final blow to Aristotle’s view of causality and thus setting 
the stage for ‘‘ ‘the warfare of science with theology in Christendom’ ” 
(p. 29). 

Immanuel Kant followed on Hume’s critique and “insisted that he 
had actually marked out the limitations of legitimate knowledge in order 
to make room for a legitimate faith” (p. 30). As a result ‘it may accord- 
ingly be asserted that reasoning by the cause, more especially in terms of 
the final cause or purpose supposed to be at work in the universe, has been 
eliminated by science”’ (p. 31). 

Following Cailliet, the reader is taken through a change in the scientific 
method by a rejection of the “approach through the empirical data of 
consciousness, and the substitution for it of a series of intellectual construc- 
tions based on mathematics” (p. 32). This leads the author to state: 
“Thus the insistent suggestion forced upon us ever since our opening pages 
that an anthropomorphic empiricism may well lie at the root of our trouble, 
has now come to full expression in the light of the most perfected forms of 
knowledge available in our time’’ (p. 36). ‘‘We are now in a position to 
understand better why even the most logical history of the ‘idea’ of cau- 
sality comes short of satisfactorily accounting for the drama of purpose” 
since ‘‘the drama of cosmic purpose in the last analysis ts a religious drama”’ 
(p. 39). ‘We identify in the rise of both probability and symbolic logic, 
pointers and moves in the right direction — wishful thinking and deep- 
seated former prejudices to the contrary notwithstanding” (p. 49). Thus 
we seem to have reached a Princeton theologian’s endorsement of a sci- 
entific method which is not in any way founded upon the Word of God. 

Professor Cailliet next proceeds to explain his reason for believing that 
when symbolic logic is used there can be no personal God. “This means 
that no personality can ever become a part of the scientist’s world model, 
Neither can a personal God. That which seems to have made the world 
picture accessible has accordingly implied the removal from it of anything 
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either personal or divine, which accounts for the trivial remark that no 
scientist has ever been able to find God anywhere, not even in the created 
world. Strictly speaking, science cannot help but be atheistic’’ (p. 50). 
He believes that our scientific culture considers depersonalized and widely 
socialized abstractions to be the supreme good. Hence he quotes Dr. 
Robert Oppenheimer as stating in answer to a question concerning truth: 
“TI do not use the notion” and concerning God he is quoted as saying: 
“TI do not use the term. I find it ambiguous” (p. 54). 

Now he applies this reasoning to “‘men of God”’ who “‘crave the certifica- 
tion of the human mind” (p. 55) and who “claim to have bridged the gap 
between ‘reason’ and ‘faith’ in terms acceptable to the scientist. In so 
doing, theologians who want to safeguard at all cost the scientific character 
of their undertaking unconsciously allow their disquisitions to turn into 
some form of apologetics” (pp. 55 f.). This leads to a conclusion, namely, 
that “if a way to wholeness is to be found, it must be that of elemental 
thinking out of respective bases, each of them clearly defined and strongly 
held” (p. 56). Cailliet quotes Schweitzer as describing “spiritual truth”’ 
which is concerned with what we must know to be in a right relationship 
with God, and “all other knowledge” which is of a “‘different kind’’ and 
which is “limited and liable to change” (idem). 

There are four parts to the book. So far we have considered Part I 
which has the general theme: ‘‘Is There Room for Purpose in the Scientific 
World?”. As we understand the author he places spiritual consideration in 
the hands of those who will be concerned with a right relationship with 
God. He places all other considerations under the jurisdiction of the 
scientist. He turns in Part II to the theme: ‘‘The Biblical Experience and 
Theological Understanding”’. 

Cailliet believes that the mind has a ‘‘mostly unconscious propensity 
to familiar, anthropomorphic views”’ (p. 61). He then seems to associate 
Fundamentalism with this anthropomorphic tendency and in turn with 
the Reformers, Luther and Calvin. They are credited with having “blazed 
the trail...to the modern attitude toward the Bible” (pp. 63f.). He 
refers to the attitude that the whole Bible is an absolute authority. He 
gives the Fundamentalists due credit for being ‘out in every sort of 
weather ringing doorbells” (p. 64) but he then turns to condemn them 
because ‘‘It is a terrible thing for Christianity to allow itself to get out of 
touch with the world of men and affairs which is its mission field... . 
What purpose is ever served, may I ask, by reprint editions of obsolete 
theological dissertations, whose essential merit today is that they act as 
tranquilizers for cases of religious misoneism?”’ (p. 65). He then turns to 
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another unnamed “group of conservatives” who are “‘anxious to steer clear 
of identification with Fundamentalism”’ but “nevertheless remain equally 
concerned with an unswerving commitment to stereotyped views” (idem). 
He refers to them as neo-traditionalists who do not agree among themselves. 
He describes them thus: ‘ ‘The Bible says...and the Bible says...’ 
as if nothing of importance had ever happened since the later days of the 
Reformation to affect the total picture” (p. 66). He also refers to a third 
and “a rather likable group of Christians, conciliatory and ever ready to 
placate and mollify, yet withal anxious to hold on to the alloy of set ways 
of thinking.... While accepting as inevitable the inroads of the well- 
established historical method into traditional interpretations, however, 
they are far from being wholehearted in their acceptance.... They do 
their best to safeguard selected parts of their disintegrating profession, 
even while the facts which inspired it have been put in jeopardy”’ (p. 67). 
Cailliet believes that ‘‘the mind’s gravitation back to the familiar can 
never safely be taken for granted as a force in a component of forces. It 
must be squarely faced as a major source of disturbance across the path 
to maturity” (p. 68). 

On page 69 the author states his views as plainly as this reviewer has 
read them: ‘Conservative Christians are right in insisting upon the whole- 
ness of the Bible and in holding on to every word of the precious record. 
The fact of the matter is that the historical method of studying the Bible 
is equally insistent that it cannot possibly destroy a single word in that 
record. Its main concern is to find out what the words meant to say in the 
mind of those who used them. Once viewed in this light, the New Tes- 
tament in particular bears witness to the faith of the early Christian 
community. To construe it otherwise amounts to distorting it. To set it 
within the living environment of the apostolic age that produced it safe- 
guards its genuine meaning for all times, including our own.”” This may 
sound encouraging to many but it is further explained in ways which make 
it very clear that Cailliet believes that orthodox Christians are in error 
in their understanding of what the Reformers’ Bible means. The error is 
due to a refusal to understand different meanings for the words of the Bible 
text than have been traditionally inherited. ‘New Christian currency 
has been issued in the world of thought since the days of the Reformation” 
(p. 68). From this point on in the book the author presents what he 
believes to be the origin of so-called incorrect interpretations which not 
only secular writers but theologians have placed upon the words in the 
Bible. 
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Subsequent chapters present Karl Barth’s theology which Professor 
Cailliet generally endorses. A good example of the results of this approach 
is contained in the words: ‘“‘And so the Word of God has ceased to be 
bound to any biblical literature or written confession, although the value 
of both is still acknowledged in terms of standard and guidance. There 
and then the Scripture is fulfilled as true manhood stands revealed... . 
As Barth sees it, the Gospels have never been meant to provide a source 
for knowledge about the man from Nazareth” (p. 99). Cailliet presents 
the idea that Barth’s theology causes him (Barth) increasingly to assume 
“responsibility for the cultural situation of our time’’ (p. 101). ‘‘We witness 
on every hand a progressive elimination of the anthropocentric standpoint 
and line of approach .... In both the theological and the nontheological 
realms the further from the man-made empirical data of consciousness 
this progressive elimination has led the inquirer, the closer and the truer 
the resulting approximation has proved”’ (p. 103). And so we reach what 
this reviewer considers to be a climax, chapter eleven on ‘The Wider 
Meaning of Revelation’”’. 

“All genuine knowledge is revelation, a disclosure in which the object is 
essentially the addresser and the subject essentially the addressee.... 
The right interpretation of the object is conditioned by the absence, or the 
presence, or the degree of responsiveness in the subject”’ (pp. 109 f.). This 
is said to be true regarding the “ultimate truth of Jesus Christ’’ (p. 110) 
and also of all the realities which break “in upon man’”’ (p. 112). ‘The 
revelation which came to Darwin must in good faith be pronounced 
genuine” (p. 117). 

What are some of the difficulties? Sin is one great problem. The author 
proceeds to give his reasons for believing that sin is something different 
from what certain writers have made it appear to be. Professor Cailliet’s 
concern ‘‘is with the degree to which current evangelical views have been 
contaminated by the tragic view, with the result that the subsequent 
dividing line is found to cut across the traditional cleavage, Greek versus 
Hebrew-Christian”’ (pp. 128 f.). In the author’s opinion ‘‘we are confronted 
by a propensity on the part of all concerned to be more generally dominated 
by the tragic viewpoint or by the prophetic.... The issue is no longer 
that of mutually exclusive outlooks in terms of ‘Greek’ modernity versus 
‘Hebrew’ Christianity. The actual delineation which now has come to 
light cuts across both these concerns” (p. 143). 

“The prophetic view actually provides a firm, dynamic orientation for a 
man of goodwill proceeding from anthropology to theology” (p. 157). 
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Cailliet indicates his view that whatever discrepancy may appear between 
anthropology and theology ‘‘is not specifically scientific or metaphysical 
in character’ but “amounts to disparity in terms of righteousness and 
unrighteousness ... . The danger inherent in failing to grant these implica- 
tions of the prophetic view while insisting on a Calvinistic dichotomy is 
that of promoting a resurgence of virulent Christian versions of the very 
sin of hubris” (pp. 157 f.). 

In the closing chapter Professor Cailliet demonstrates his ‘‘prophetic’’ 
approach to the Bible by finding in the opening pages of the Book of 
Genesis a ‘‘vivid presentation of man’s eternal plight — namely, that one 
created to live in fellowship with God chooses to keep away from God, 
and this in a created world where the God of the 139th Psalm is nearer 
to his children than hands and feet. No cleavage, no irresolvable antinomy 
is at stake in this situation, no fatal necessity. The heavenly Father of 
his prodigal sons has overruled it in Jesus Christ. To see things otherwise 
is to read the tragic view back into Scripture, with the result that unbear- 
able guilt complexes become conducive to unhealthy introspection and 
even to subsequent personality breakdowns” (p. 165). 

We have attempted to present Professor Cailliet’s views. We hope that 
we have not seriously violated his true meanings. It is this reviewer’s 
opinion that the book has been written in vain. The author fails to show 
that this world’s people are wallowing in something which has rendered 
them dangerous to one another, involved in heinous inhumanity toward 
one another, and in great misery. Historic Christianity’s text-book has 
called this ‘“‘sin’’. It is the result of the fall of Adam and has, in turn, made 
the whole plan of salvation through Jesus Christ necessary if there would 
ever be a new creature in Christ Jesus with different and holier ‘‘purpose”’ 
in life. In place of this truth for which Princeton Theological Seminary 
formerly stood, Cailliet seems, in this reviewer’s opinion, to out-Barth 
Barth in his attempt to put on the eye glasses and the accumulated wisdom 
of this world’s avcwedly non-Christian men, in order to go to Jesus Christ 
in a wholly mystical way stripped of any meaning that he has placed upon 
himself or which his most intimate followers placed upon him. This is 


the sincere purpose of a man of good will — but it is not Christianity 
at all. 


LUTHER CRAIG LONG 


Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 
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F. F. Bruce: Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran Texts. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1959. 82. $2.50. 


The quotations from the Old Testament by New Testament writers 
form one of the most puzzling problems in biblical study. One aspect of 
the problems is that of the text, for the New Testament writers do not 
always follow the traditional, or Masoretic, text. Sometimes the Greek 
(LXX) is quoted, and occasionally the New Testament quotation differs 
from both the Hebrew and Greek versions of the Old Testament text. A 
related and even more difficult study is that of the principles of hermeneu- 
tics employed by the New Testament writers. Comparisons and contrasts 
may be made with rabbinical methods of exegesis and the principles used 
by such Hellenistic Jewish writers as Philo of Alexandria. The latter, 
however, have more bearing on the study of the Old Testament within the 
Christian church than on the New Testament itself. 

The Dead Sea Scroll material has given us a wealth of documents which 
illustrate the exegetical principles used by Jews during the first two cen- 
turies before Christ and in the first century A. D. Some of these are 
“commentaries”, 7.¢., attempts to explain the import of Scripture by 
describing events within the history of the Qumran settlement. An im- 
portant question presents itself to the Christian scholar: ‘‘Did the Essenes 
treat the Old Testament as the early Christians did?” Professor Bruce 
in seven brief chapters gives us a sketch of the use of the Bible at Qumran. 
In some respects the Qumranians and the New Testament writers thought 
of the Old Testament in identical terms — but there were significant 
differences. 

The Qumran sectarians thought of the Old Testament Scriptures as 
inspired of God. There were, however, mysteries which were not known 
to the original writers. A second work of the divine Spirit was traced in 
the “‘Teacher of Righteousness’’ who was considered to be an inspired 
commentator. The Qumranian had to read his Bible through the eyes of 
the Teacher of Righteousness. Bruce observes, ‘‘All the prophecies, so to 
speak, were given in code, and no one was able to break the code until the 
Teacher of Righteousness was given the key” (p. 10). This resulted in a 
complete neglect of historical perspective. Everything was applied to the 
crises through which the Qumran sect passed. That there were historic 
Chaldaeans was superfluous; the application of the word Chaldaean, and 
its pesher (interpretation) was exclusively related to events contemporary 
with Qumran. 


The Qumranians were eschatological in outlook. They expected, in the 
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words of Bruce, “a worthy prophet, a worthy priest, and a worthy king” 
(p. 49). The early church could declare that Jesus was the fulfilment of 
this hope, that the varying messsanic functions and offices found fulfillment 
in him. This was, to be sure, not the exact pattern envisioned at Qumran, 
but it was not radically opposed to it. It is possible, and even probable, 
that members of the Qumran community became members of the Christian 
church in the days following the destruction of Jerusalem (and of the Qum- 
ran community center). The asceticism of Syriac Christianity has many 
features which are reminiscent of Essene emphases. The New Testament 
concept of the church as the new Israel, composed of Jews and Gentiles 
who are “by faith’’ deemed the seed of Abraham, was unknown at Qumran. 
The sect was excessively nationalistic, even though they considered them- 
selves the only true Israel. They looked for a day when the Temple wor- 
ship could be conducted by a purified priesthood, whereas the church saw 
in the offering of Christ the final sacrifice and, consequently, the abolition 
of sacrifice, priesthood, and temple save as they find application and 
fulfillment in Christ. 

F. F. Bruce has provided a helpful and well-documented guide to the 
hermeneutics of the Qumranians. Whatever helps us to understand the 
backgrounds against which our Scriptures were written helps us to under- 
stand the Scriptures themselves. This book can be commended as a 
valuable contribution to the study of New Testament backgrounds. 


CHARLES F. PFEIFFER 


Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


C. Ross Milley: The Prophets of Israel. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1959. xi, 143. $3.75. 


The present volume adds to the growing list of books of recent years that 
deal with the prophets and their message. The jacket claims that the 
author brings the prophets to life against the rich background of their 
times, and that he “shows how their cumulative insights led to the triumph 
of pure monotheism in Israel—a monotheism that was ultimately to 
form the basis of the three great Western religions: Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam.” Milley himself claims to feel a ‘‘real kinship with” the prophets 
and he hopes that his book will inspire some to read again their message 
and “to sense their profound importance to our religious heritage’’ (p. vii). 
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The reviewer can only hope that those who read this book will be moved to 
read the prophets’ message and see how Milley has grossly misunderstood 
it. The jacket adds the bold claim that “the layman with an urge to 
understand his religious faith more deeply, will find in (this book) an 
affirmative restatement of the eternal truths revealed by the teachings of 
the great prophets”. The Christian layman, at least, who believes in 
special revelation, will not understand his faith through this book; if 
anything, it will only confuse and weaken the faith of the unenlightened 
layman. It is indeed an affirmative statement, not of eternal truths of the 
prophets, but, by and large, of the radical views of Robert Pfeiffer and 
Elmer Leslie. 

Basically Milley presents an evolutionary interpretation of Israel’s 
religion which, he says, developed from vague beginnings in the days of 
the Hebrew Fathers to the pure monotheism of Deutero-Isaiah. Cults 
developed around Abraham, Isaac and Jacob as a result of their religious 
experiences. Later Yahweh worship took root and grew on the ground 
prepared by those who practiced these cults. This worship of Yahweh was 
introduced through Moses’ contact with the Kenites. The conquest of 
Canaan brought new elements into the life and worship of Israel and there 
resulted ‘‘The Inevitable Assimilation’, as chapter two is titled. Elijah 
later made a contribution to the Israelite religion by his emphasis upon the 
essential inwardness and individuality of the revelation of Yahweh. One- 
third of the book is devoted to the eighth and seventh century prophets who 
played such a large role in the development from henotheism to monothe- 
ism. In general, the prophets repudiated the cult as practiced in Israel with 
its outward acts of sacrifice, set prayers and the like. The unique contribu- 
tion of Amos was his recognition that Yahweh’s jurisdiction embraced 
other nations; this, however, is not a universal deity, for the nations 
mentioned are those “ ‘near at hand’”’ (p. 36). Milley quotes Pfeiffer to 
the effect that Amos planted the roots of a universal religion from which 
developed the three great monotheisms. Hosea showed more than others 
before him “the rottenness of Yahweh-worship’’, and over against this 
exhibited a “greater concern for loyalty to Yahweh’ (pp. 42f.). The 
author holds that Hosea’s broken marriage, which symbolized Israel’s 
lack of loyalty to Yahweh, was a real marriage with a sanctuary prostitute 
whom he put away and brought back (p. 44). Milley assumes that this 
woman was a sanctuary prostitute and that 9:10 refers to sacred prostitu- 
tion. It is somewhat refreshing to find Milley recognizing that Hosea 
combined the thoughts of judgment and love. 

The teaching of Isaiah, who is not the author of the entire book, is 
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summed up in 8:13, ‘‘ ‘Yahweh of Hosts, with him shall ye make alliance, 
him shall ye fear, him shall ye dread’ (pp. 53 f.). Concerned with the 
responsibilities of rulers, Isaiah envisaged the ideal ruler and the perfected 
kingdom which was soon to come (pp. 59, 61). Thus Milley deals with 
various Messianic passages, while adopting an historical view of 7:14 
(p. 55). Later in his career Isaiah thought of a Messiah in connection with 
the perfected kingdom, a human ruler of Davidic stock. Milley quotes 
nothing beyond chapter 33 as coming from Isaiah. 

An important “prophet” of the 7th century was the Deuteronomic 
writer. Pfeiffer’s view that the original content of the book is in chapters 
12-26 and 28 appears to be accepted (p. 68). The Deuteronomist attempted 
a compromise between loyalty as known to the masses in ritual and as 
taught by the prophets (p. 69). The most far-reaching law of this writer 
is the centralizing of worship at Jerusalem, designated as “‘ ‘the place which 
Yahweh shall choose’ ’’ (p. 71). Of course Milley avoids the serious issue 
of the deceit involved in this view of the authorship of material that 
represents itself as Mosaic and of a pre-conquest era. For him there is no 
trace of monotheism in Deuteronomy; but he does not include in the book 
a passage like 32:36 ff. Pfeiffer is quoted as supporting the view that the 
Deuteronomist did not conceive of Yahweh as a universal deity. 

Thus with these prophets Israel made great strides toward a complete 
monotheism. Milley makes some startling statements in his chapter on 
“The Development of Monotheism”’. He believes that the arguments of 
the “‘old ecclesiastical school who claimed monotheism for Abraham... 
are easily brushed aside” (p. 77). “It may safely be said that no recog- 
nized Old Testament scholar today would claim anything except polytheism 
for the Hebrews of the pre-historic period” (idem). Apparently conservative 
theology is automatically excluded from consideration for the category of 
“recognized’”’ Old Testament scholarship. A satisfactory definition of 
monotheism is quoted and then Albright’s view that Moses was a 
monotheist is adversely criticized (pp. 78-80). 

Jeremiah’s significant contribution was that he “saw the individual 
standing before God” (p. 93). The reviewer wonders what happened to 
Elijah’s stress on individuality mentioned earlier, for this stress of Jere- 
miah’s was a ‘“‘new insight” which began a transition period in Yahweh 
worship (p. 102). Ezekiel proclaimed national doom but represented each 
individual as responsible before God, and this note of individualism made 
possible the survival of Yahwism after the nation fell (p. 103). The 
reviewer questions the view that Ezekiel returned to Jerusalem following 
his call by the river Chebar (idem). Ezekiel was important because he 
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“combined prophetic ideas and the traditional worship into a new form of 
religion — Judaism” (p. 118). 

The key figure in this rise to pure monotheism is, of course, the ‘‘ ‘un- 
known prophet of the exile’”’ in whom the “ ‘nature of Yahweh and his 
requirements comes to a climax’”’ (p. 119). ‘It is now generally agreed 
that the writer of Isaiah 40-56 wrote about 540 B.C.” (idem). Milley 
does not mention ‘‘Third Isaiah” but apparently holds to some variation 
of Duhm’s views regarding the book bearing Isaiah’s name. Nowhere 
before the time of this prophet is there found the concept “that Yahweh 
is the one and only God of the universe’ (p. 120). He goes beyond all 
others in presenting pure monotheism; he transforms the national religion 
into one for all mankind (p. 125). How wonderful this is! Such glorious 
truth coming from such a great unknown. Milley does not stop to face 
the serious questions regarding the lack of evidence for the existence of 
such an anonymous prophet. 

The “Servant of Yahweh” among the nations is Israel (p. 125), and yet 
the servant is said to have a mission to Israel exiled and scattered (p. 126). 
But Israel’s exile was earned by her disloyalty (p. 123), and thus Milley 
must ignore the point that in chapter 53 the servant is innocent. If Israel 
is the servant, who are the many who misunderstand the servant's suffering, 
and how does the sin of the many cause that suffering? Milley says that 
this servant’s suffering will make possible freedom for all men: ‘‘This 
conception of salvation through vicarious suffering is profound — by the 
suffering of one many are healed”’ (p. 127). One can only wish that Milley 
had truly propounded this precious truth. Is it not significant that he 
devotes only three paragraphs to such a chapter as the fifty-third from this 
greatest of all prophets? One also wonders why this Deutero-Isaiah was 
not aware of the fact that his views regarding Yahweh were different from 
those of his forefathers. 

There are some commendable features to this book, though they be 
relatively few. Milley recognizes, as so much of fundamentalism fails to 
do, that the temple was a “‘model of a new temple not made with hands” 
(p. 51). He also sees, as Arminian theology refuses to do, that Isaiah saw 
that God directs the history of all nations (p. 61). It was somewhat 
surprising to the reviewer to find Milley holding to no contradiction 
between Ezekiel’s calling on the individual to create a new heart and his 
teaching that a new heart is a gift of grace (p. 112). Milley also stresses 
the covenant relationship between Yahweh and his people, as non- 
Reformed thinking fails to do, but he fails to appreciate the monergistic 
character of that relationship (p. 8). 
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It is quite obvious that the critical and theological presuppositions of the 
author direct the approach of the whole book. It is simply question- 
begging to rearrange the biblical sources according to preconceived evolu- 
tionary views and then, from that supposed evidence, show the evolution 
of monotheism in Israel. Milley ignores the serious moral issues involved 
in holding, for example, that the writer of the Holiness Code (Leviticus 19) 
follows Isaiah’s stress on holiness. 

The view Milley holds of the phrase ‘‘Lord of Hosts’’ (pp. 17 f.) fits the 
“critical” view of Yahweh as a war-god. The foreign influence on the 
temple is overplayed and not much of a case is made for it (p. 21). As 
with the Isaiah passages mentioned above, messianic passages are either 
ignored or explained away. 

The book contains no bibliography or text index. The heading of the 
first chapter contains the misprint “Isreal’’, and there are others such as 
“Yehweh”’ (p. 4) and “contrasting” for “contracting” (p. 8). There are 
words missing, sometimes leaving key sentences obscure. The translitera- 
tion of some Hebrew would not be clear to the layman. 

Those who want to read a brief and rather popular presentation of the 
more radical, higher-critical views in a framework of liberal theology will 
find it in this book. Those who want to know more of the true message of 
God’s Word as delivered through the prophets will have to look elsewhere. 


C. RaLPpH VERNO 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





